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The  selling  power  that  makes  the  newspaper 
the  medium  relied  on  to  open  up  a  market  or 
to  bolster  slipping  soles  is  the  some  selling 
power  that  con  keep  your  soles  booming  the 
year  around.  You  use  this  selling  power  to  best 
advantage  in  Chicago  when  you  use  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  and  base  your  advertising  pro¬ 
gram  on  a  consumer-franchise  plan  developed 
to  fit  your  competitive  situation. 

The  plan  con  help  you,  os  it  is  helping  others, 
build  a  strong  brand  position  with  consumers. 
It  is  a  proved  procedure  that  pays  off  week 


after  week  in  larger  orders,  faster  turnover 
and  better  support  from  retailers. 

If  you  can't  put  your  finger  on  brand  adver¬ 
tising  results,  why  not  follow  the  methods  used 
by  those  who  do?  We  will  be  glad  to  supply 
for  your  study  case  histories  of  the  consumer- 
franchise  plan  in  action. 

A  Tribune  representative  will  be  glad  to 
work  out  with  you  an  application  of  the  plan 
that  will  increase  your  sales  at  once  and  give 
you  a  solid  base  for  future  expansion.  Why 
rrot  get  in  touch  with  him  now? 


You  would  be  amazed  at  the  tricks  nature  plays  in  the  stratosphere 


UCC  FOUND  THE  ANSWER-The  people  of  Union  Carbide 
attacked  this  problem.  Through  research  they  developed 
special  carbon  brushes  that  worked  uniformly  well  at  all 
altitudes,  making  stratosphere  Hying  a  practical  reality. 

OTHER  AIDS  TO  FLYING— Better  carbon  brushes  that  keep 
motors  and  generators  running,  alloy  metals  that  stand  the 
terrific  heat  of  jet  engines,  plastic  insulation  for  high-alti¬ 
tude  wiring,  and  oxygen  that  provides  the  breath  of  life  in 
the  upper  air— these  are  hut  a  few  of  the  many  UCC  prod¬ 
ucts  that  are  helping  aviation  reach  new  heights. 

FREE: /.earn  more  about  the  interesting  things  you  use  every  day. 
tf  rite  for  the  illustrated  booklet ''Products  and  Processes”  which  tells 
how  science  and  industry  use  the  ALLOYS,  CARBONS,  CHEMICALS, 
C.-isi’S,  and  Plastics  made  by  Union  Carbide.  Ask  for  booklet  C. 

Union  Carbide 

CARBON  CORPORATION 

30  EAST  42ND  STREET  |IH^  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 

-  UCCTs  Trade-marked  Products  of  Alloys,  Carbons,  Chemicals,  Cast's,  and  Plastics  include - 

National  Carl)ons  •  Acheson  Electrodes  •  Eveready  Flashlights  and  Batteries  •  PrestonE  and  Trek  Anti-Freezes 
Electromet  Alloys  and  Metals  •  Haynes  STELLITE  Alloys  •  Prest-O-Lite  Acetylene  •  Pyrofax  Gas 
Dynel  Textile  Fibers  •  Bakelite.  Krene.  and  ViNYLlTE  Plastics  •  LiNDE  Oxygen  •  SYNTHETIC  ORGANIC  CHEMICALS 


As  aviation  progress  has  carried  man  farther  into  the  upper 
air,  he  has  found  that  nature  has  many  tricks  up  her  sleeve 
in  the  stratosphere.  Many  things  that  worked  well  on  the 
ground  wouldn’t  do  as  well,  or  failed  completely,  in  the 
space  beyond  the  clouds.  Things  are  truly  dilferent  up  there. 

CARBON  BRUSHES  ARE  AN  EXAMPLE -These  brushes 
are  the  contaet  points  that  carry  electricity  between  mov¬ 
ing  and  stationary  parts  of  motors  and  generators.  They’re 
in  electric  razors,  sewing  machines,  huge  diesel  locomotives 
—  and  in  modern  aircraft. 

THEY  COULDN'T  STAND  ALTITUDE-Tcday’s  high-flying 
planes  require  literally  hundreds  of  small  electric  motors 
and  many  carbon  brushes.  Here  was  one  of  nature’s  quirks, 
for  brushes  which  worked  well  on  the  ground  and  at  lower 
altitudes  couldn’t  take  the  thin,  dry  air  of  the  stratosphere. 
They’d  spark  and  quickly  disintegrate.  And  if  the  brushes 
failed,  the  motors  also  would  fail. 


ED 


they  Buy  More  because  they  Have  More 


•  Just  last  year,  for  instance,  sales  per  family  of  house¬ 
hold  furniture,  TV  sets,  and  radios  in  Indianapolis  were 
74.3%  above  the  national  average!* 

Why?  Because  the  average  income  per  household  of 
$6943**  in  Indianapolis  is  first  among  cities  of  over 
400,000!  That’s  just  one  of  the  vital  market  advantages 
which  makes  Indianapolis  a  must  on  any  list: 


►  It’s  Big  .  .  .  over  550,000  population 

►  It's  Steady  . .  .  unsurpassed  for  diversification  and  bal¬ 
ance  of  industry  and  agriculture 

►  It's  Easily  Reached  .  .  .  you  get  saturation  coverage  of 
the  metropolitan  area,  plus  an  effective  bonus  coverage 
of  the  44  surrounding  counties  in  The  Star  and  The  News. 
Write  for  complete  market  data  today. 


KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY*  NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 


Sales  Management  Survey  of  Buying  Power.  May  10.  1953. 


Consumer  Income  Supplement.  1953.  Standard  Rate  &  Data  Service 


The  Indianapolis  Star 
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3-D  in  Good  Book  may  l>e  back  in  Washington  plunk- 1 

To  the  Editor:  Your  3-D  Ad-  ing  his  guitar  and  singing  tales  of 
vertising,  including  the  special  <lays  on  the  rapids  of  tht 

slasses.  is  really  quite  a  stunt.  I  Snake. 

mean  it’s  an  attention-getter.  We  Charles  E.  Planck 

are  having  gobs  of  fun,  passing  it  Arlington,  Va. 
around  among  our  friends.  «  f  i 

It  intere.sts  me  to  note,  from  Beware  of  Backfee 
time  to  time,  that  1  get  Phoenix  Florist  In- 

and  Arizona  news  out  of  E&P  formation  Council  deserves  a  pat 
before  it  appears  in  our  local  pack  with  a  sledgeham- 

papers.  And  1  agree  with  Grove  pressurizing  newspapers 

Patterson  that  for  a  book  of  its  refuse  to  accept  the  phrase 
kind.  Editor  &  Publisher  is  a  Please  omit  flowers  in  paid  death 
very  good  book.  (E  &  P,  Aug.  29,  page  15). 

G  C  Konkler  Newspapers  should  be  reminded 
Phoenix,  Arizona.’  s«ch  a  heavy-handed  restric- 

tion  could  backfire. 

There  is  no  reason  why  angry 
Balladeer  at  the  Tiller  relatives  couldn’t  write  personal 

To  the  Editor:  From  the  plush  "oles  to  friends  informing  them  of 
salons  of  Washington  where  he  fhe  death  and  funeral  services  in- 
strunimed  a  guitar  and  sang  so-  stead  of  advertising, 
phisticated  songs,  to  the  white  Actually,  the  Florist  Council 
wafer  of  the  Snake  River  where  should  be  devising  new  and  novel 
he  now  guides  goggle-eyed  tour-  ways  of  selling  flowers, 
ists  through  roaring  rapids — that’s  Instead,  we  find  an  unpleasant 

the  story  of  Blaine  Stubblefield.  attempt  to  shove  them  down  our 
The  man  with  the  stranee  name  throats  whether  we  want  them  or 


THE  O'SULLIVANS  AT  HOME.  Clarence  M.  O’Sullivan,  construction  fore¬ 
man  with  thirty-four  years’  experience;  daughter-in-law  Marilyn,  clerical 
assistant  for  five  years,  and  Mr.  O’Sullivan’s  sons:  Don,  a  telephone  in¬ 
staller  with  seven  years’  service,  and  Clarence  C.,  cable  repairman  with 
•hirteen  vears’  service. 


Fifty-nine  Years 
of  Telephone  Service 


FATHER,  TWO  SONS  AND 
DAUGHTER-IN-LAW  ALL  WORK  FOR  THE 


TELEPHONE  COMPANY 


When  Clarence  M.  O’Sullivan  started  to 
work  for  the  telephone  company,  back  in  1919, 
he  started  a  family  tradition.  Since  then  two 
sons  and  a  daughter-in-law  have  also  decided  on 
telephone  careers.  The  O’Sullivans  have  a  total 
of  fifty-nine  years’  service. 

A  recent  LI.  S.  Government  surt'ev  gives 
some  interestino  fioures  on  the  lenoth  of  time 

O  o 

men  and  women  have  ser\'ed  with  their  present 
employers. 

Bv  comparison,  the  length  of  service  lor 
women  in  the  Bell  System  is  twice  the  average 
lor  women  in  other  industries.  For  telephone 
men  it  is  nearly  three  times  the  average  for  other 
industries. 

This  longer  length  of  service,  which  indicates 
job  satisfaction,  also  has  a  value  to  the  telephone 
user.  It  helps  us  give  better  ser\’ice  to  everyone. 


Classified  Ads: 

Lost  and  Found  in  the  .\e»- 
port  News  (Va.)  Daily  Press: 
“One  man’s  wallet  with  T.  J.  Ter- 
ney  inside.” 


Vol.  8(1.  No.  37.  September  6.  1953.  tUlitor  A  Publisher.  The  Fourth  w 

published  every  Saturday  with  an  additional  issue  in  January.  b.y  The  LditM 
A  'Publisher  Co..  Inc..  1475  Broadway.  Times  Tower.  Times  Square.  New  joff 
30.  N.  Y.  Enteretl  as  Second  Class  Matter  at  the  Post  Ofllce  at  New  York.  N-.  ■■ 
Annual  subscription  $0.50  in  United  States  ami  Possessions.  Canada.  Mexico. 
Central  and  South  America.  Spain  and  Philippines.  $7.50  in  other  countries. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 
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This 


Enthusiasm! 


jWermi^ix  Weekly 


creates 


Enthusiasm 


You'd  think  it  was  done  with  mirrors— 

the  way  The  American  Weekly  has  changed  for  the  better 
the  sales  picture  of  one  advertiser  after  another! 

*  Enthusiasm  is  interest  raised  to  the  buying  pitch! 
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CARBURETORS  •  BURNERS  •  FIRE  CHECKS  •  ATMOSPHERE  A  INERT  CAS  GENERATORS 
ADSORPTIVE  DRYERS  •  METAL  MELTING  UNITS  •  SINGEING  EQUIPMENT •  SPECIAL  EQUIPMENT 


Ray  Erwin's 


umn 


A  Reporter's  Thrill 

K  ilORDAUNT  HALL, 


Bell  Syndicate-North  American  Newspaper 
1^1  Alliance  writer-editor  and  a  veteran  newsman  in  New  York, 
Boston  and  Europe,  was  asked  what  has  been  one  of  his  biggest  thrills 
in  newspaper  work.  His  answer: 

This  yarn  has  none  of  the  elements  of  a  big  story,  but  it  meant  a 
great  deal  to  me,  a  cub  reporter  on  the  New  York  Press.  The  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  John  A.  Hennessey,  told  me  he  had  a  tip  that  a  Boston 
heiress  had  eloped  with  a  New  York  riding  master. 

Believing  the  riding  academy  would  refuse  information,  1  pretended 
1  was  assigned  to  write  a  Sunday  story  about  the  academy  and  obtained 
a  list  of  its  riding  masters.  1  saw  some  of  them,  but  was  forced  to 
return  to  the  office  that  night  with  the  job  unfinished.  I  was  ordered 
to  try  again  the  next  day  and  it  became  a  matter  of  do  or  die.  1  picked 
out  the  most  unusual  name  on  the  list — Trustum — and  called  at  his 
His  wife  said  he  was  bathing  and  would  see  me  in  a  few 


apartment, 
minutes. 

While  waiting,  I  spotted  a  photograph  which  had  been  taken  out  of 
a  nearby  frame.  On  it  was  inscribed  the  name  of  John  Blank,  who 
was  one  of  the  riding  masters  on  my  list.  I  figured,  like  an  embryo 
Sherlock  Holmes,  that  there  was  a  reason  for  removing  the  picture  from 
the  frame  and  decided  to  take  a  chance  on  confronting  my  host  with  a 
demand  to  know  what  he  knew  about  the  Blank  elopement. 

He  was  flabbergasted  and  wanted  to  know  who  told  me.  Then  he 
gave  me  all  the  names  and  wedding  details. 

1  telephoned  the  office,  which  boasted  only  one  telephone — in  a 
booth  used  by  the  publisher,  the  editor-in-chief.  Ervin  Wardman,  Mr. 
Hennessey  and  all  the  reporters.  I  told  the  ME  I  had  the  story  and 
in  his  dry  fashion  all  he  said  was,  “Come  on  in.” 

“I  can't,”  I  said.  “I  haven’t  carfare.” 

He  said  he  would  send  Waldo  Ladd,  another  reporter,  an  old  hand 
at  the  game,  to  rescue  me,  which  he  did.  Ladd  laughed  at  my  dilemma 
when  he  appeared  and  we  took  the  elevated  downtown. 

Exhilarated  at  my  success.  1  approached  the  managing  editor's  desk. 
He  seemed  in  no  hurry  to  hear  me  and  nodded  when  1  finally  got  his 
ear.  He  patted  me  on  the  back,  making  me  feel  as  if  I  was  walking 
on  air,  and  asked  me  to  come  out  and  have  a  drink.  Imagine  joitiing 
the  managing  editor  for  a  whisky  and  soda!  I  seemed  to  be  dreaming! 
At  Lipton’s  Bar,  he  brought  me  down  to  earth  by  telling  me  bt 
already  knew  all  the  details,  but  had  wanted  the  story,  a  tip  to  the 
society  editor,  verified. 

“But  you  can  write  it,”  he  said. 

1  did  and  while  it  was  not  a  big  story  as  stories  go  nowadays,  it 
carried  a  2-column  head.  And  sometime  afterward,  Mr.  Hennessey 
lectured  at  the  Columbia  University  School  of  Journalism  and  told 
how  a  cub  reporter  got  a  story. 

But  that’s  not  quite  the  end.  Many  years  later  I  was  calling  on  the 
late  Walter  (Skipper)  Williams,  ship  news  reporter  for  so  long  on  the 
New  York  Times.  1  then  learned  that  Trustum,  the  man  who  gave  me 
the  details  of  the  elopement,  was  the  Skipper’s  father-in-law. 


KEMP  10  TON  OVAL  POT 
installed  by  the  Montreal 
La  Presse  to  replace  old  oil 
underfired  pots. 


PUBLISHER  SAVES  56fo  ON 
CASTING  COSTS  WITH  NEW 
KEMP  OVAL  STEREO  POT 


By  installing  Kemp  equipment,  this  Canadian  publisher 
reduced  his  cost  per  plate  from  3.34c  each  to  1.46c... a 
56%  saving.  Fuel  savings  amounted  to  $185.83  per  month 
during  the  first  twelvemonths.  Also  by  casting  at  a  faster 
rate  with  less  spoilage,  overtime  costs  have  been  slashed 
substantially — $4,000  were  saved  in  the  first  year. 

IMPROVED  WORKING  CONDITIONS 

Casting  room  temperatures  have  declined  from  an  aver¬ 
age  of  100-105  degrees  to  80  degrees  or  lower.  And  in¬ 
stead  of  dressing  3  times  a  week  as  formerly,  dressing  is 
now  done  once  a  week  with  a  66%  reduction  in  dross 
losses.  Another  case  where  Kemp  Engineering  delivers 
the  goods  in  terms  of  dolleua  saved  for  its  customers. 
Wh”  not  find  out  how  Kemp  can  save  you  money,  too? 


Filler  Fun 

Ralph  smith,  Omalw  (Neb.)  World-Herald,  offers  some  filk' 
about  fillers: 

1  liked  a  couple  of  anecdotes  concerning  fillers  and  the  Toptkt 


(Kan.)  Capital  told  me  by  a  staffer  who  formerly  worked  on  thi: 
paper.  1  am  passing  them  on  in  the  belief  you  might  find  them  amusint 
One  concerns  a  printer  who,  disgruntled  after  many  a  tussle  with 
the  sports  staff,  was  quitting  in  a  huff.  On  his  final  night  he  had  a 
single  line  filler  set.  It  read;  “All  sports  writers  are  chronic  liars. 
He  dropned  one  into  every  hole  on  the  sports  page.  It  came  out  that 
wav.  with  the  filler  used  15  times  on  a  single  page.  , 

The  other  concerns  the  back  room’s  rather  casual  attitude  toward, 
fillers.  They  were  set  up,  of  course,  in  one,  two,  three  and  four-liw* 
sizes.  When  a  two-line  hole  had  to  be  plugged  and  only  three-lia* 
fillers  were  in  the  rack,  it  was  the  printers’  habit  to  drop  the  last  li* 
in  the  hellbox.  One  day  they  reached  for  a  filler  which  read:  “Amonfj 
t’re  ancient  Navajoes  it  was  a  custom  that  the  women  didn’t  have  tc 
work  the  field.”  Dropping  the  line  made  it  read;  “Among  the  ancimi 
Navajoes  it  was  a  custom  that  the  women  didn’t  have  to.” 
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/MMERS/ON  MEir/NG  POTS 


for  technical  information  and  facts  on  how  we 
can  help  you  with  your  melting  problems,  writes 

THE  C.  M.  KEMP  MFG.  CO. 

405  E.  Oliver  St.,  Ballimer*  2,  Md. 


umi  all  8  Booth  Michigan  Newspaper 
Markets  are  Sales  Management  “High 
Spot”  areas?  And  further  .  .  .  that  the  8 
Booth  Newspapers,  with  413,923  ABC 
Daily  Net  Paid,  give  you  virtually  com¬ 
plete  home-delivered  coverage  of  a  third 
of  the  state?  This  is  a  Market  bigger  than 
any  one  of  20  ENTIRE  STATES. 

Today’s  selling  is  a  newspaper  job!  Do 
your  Michigan  Fall  and  Winter  selling 
with  Booth  Michigan  Newspapers  .  .  . 
your  dealers’  preferred  local  media.  Let 
Booth  Dealer  Contact  and  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Service,  and  Tie-in  Ad  Promotion 
help! 


Ask  your  Booth  man 
for  specific  information 
helpful  on  your  current 
schedules.  Use  phone 
numbers  below. 


For  latest 

market 

folder. 


GRAND  RAPIDS  PRESS  •  FLINT  JOURNAL  •  KALAMAZOO  GAZETTE  •  SAGINAW  NEWS 
JACKSON  CITIZEN  PATRIOT  •  MUSKEGON  CHRONICLE  •  BAY  CITY  TIMES  •  ANN  ARBOR  NEWS 
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It’s  as  simple  as  that.  When  you’re  tracking  down  recently  published  facts  about  people 
and  events  in  the  news.  The  New  York  Times  Index  leads  you  straight  to  the  needed 
information. 

20,000  news  facts  . . .  that’s  what  you  get  in  each  64  page  issue  of  The  Index.  And  you 
get  two  issues  a  month. 

All  items  are  listed  alphabetically  according  to  names,  places  and  subjects.  The  origi¬ 
nal  publication  date  is  given  in  each  case.  To  get  the  full  story  you  turn  from  The  Index 
right  to  your  file  of  The  New  "York  Times. . . .  The  Index  even  tells  you  what  page  and 
column  number  to  look  for.  And  because  each  news  reference  is  dated.  The  Index  will 
also  quickly  guide  you  to  facts  that  appeared  in  your  own  newspaper. 

What  is  more,  you  can  use  The  New  York  Times  Index  as  an  independent  reference 
work.  In  each  issue  thousands  of  events  are  summarized  ...  so  thoroughly  in  many 
cases  that  your  search  for  facts  is  ended  then  and  there. 

In  newspaper  offices  all  over  the  country.  The  New  York  Times  Index  is  a  time  and 
money  saver  in  getting  out  each  day’s  edition.  If  your  staff  is  not  using  it,  let  us  start 
your  subscription  with  the  current  twice-a-month  issue.  The  small  investment  will  pay 
off  handsomely. 


She  Ncto  Simes  3ttbtx  229  West  USrd  St.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


Yearly  Rates: 


Twice-a-month  Indexes  with  Cumulative  Annual  Volume  $50  a  year 


Twice-a-month  Indexes  only . $35  a  year 

Cumulative  Annual  Index . $35  a  year 
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THE  SPOT  NEWS  PAPER  OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  ADVERTISING  FIELDS 


Stop  Censors  with  Canons, 
Jelke  Case  Judge  Suggests 


Valente  Says  'Somebody  Had  to  Act' 
When  Press  Was  Poised  for  Field  Day 


Ithaca,  N.  Y. — kludge  Francis 
L.  Valente,  the  New  York  City 
jurist  who  barred  reporters  from 
part  of  the  sensational  Jelke  trial, 
appeared  voluntarily  and  was  a 
willing  witness  before  the  New 
York  State  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  here  this  week  in  a  case 
involving  the  people’s  right  to 
know. 

After  being  introduced  by  Chair¬ 
man  Oxie  Reichler  of  the  Yonkers 


said,  who  recognize  no  limits  and 
refuse  to  admit  that  good  public 
morals  are  in  the  interest  of  pub¬ 
lic  welfare. 

One  segment  of  the  press,  he 
pointed  out,  persists  in  holding 
his  court  up  to  public  scorn  even 
after  losing  its  case  in  legal  re¬ 
course. 

He  proposed  that  the  press  give 
vitality  to  the  concepts  of  the  Can¬ 
ons  instead  of  mere  lip  service. 


Herald  Statesman  as  “the  judge  The  press,  he  suggested,  is  cap- 


who  pulled  down  the  black  lace 
veil”  on  the  prosecution  phase  of 
the  celebrated  case.  Judge  Val¬ 
ente  made  a  direct  appeal  to  the 
press  to  police  itself  and  eradicate 
its  own  “bad  apples”  before 
someone  else  undertakes  the  job. 

Quotes  Canons  of  Journalism 

Judge  Valente  literally  “threw 
the  book” — the  Canons  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  adopted  by  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  30 
years  ago — at  the  newspaper  ed¬ 
itors  before  he  submitted  to  an 
hour-long  grilling  by  them.  Only 
once  was  the  friendly  conversa¬ 
tional  tone  of  the  meeting  in 


Cornell  University  hall  interrupted,  crage  of  trials. 


able  of  keeping  its  own  house  in 
order  and  he  sees  it  as  the  duty 
of  the  press  to  police  offenders  on 
the  general  premise  that  the  right 
to  publish  carries  with  it  corre- 
.sponding  duties  to  refrain  from 
publishing. 

Double  Responsibility 
“The  responsibility  to  correct 
and  curb  is  yours,  and  the  alterna¬ 
tive  is  outsit  regulation  which  we 
all  are  in  favor  of  avoiding,” 
Judge  Valente  summarized,  re¬ 
minding  the  editors  that  some  of 
the  recent  journalistic  practices 
had  occasioned  the  charge  that 
the  law  of  the  jungle  governs  cov- 


Valente  re-  identifying  himself  as  one  who 


torted  sharply  to  a  question  which  1,^3  ^  reporter  for  52  years, 

insinuated  that  his  exclusion  of 


reporters  from  the  Jelke  trial,  in- 
I'olving  prostitution  charges,  had 
b«en  designed  to  protect  some 
prominent  politiciaas  from  unsav¬ 
ory  publicity. 

He  also  dismissed  as  “a  base 
canard”  a  much-told  story  of  an 


Frank  E.  Tripp  of  the  Gannett 
Newspapers  opened  the  attack 
from  the  floor  with  an  assertion 
that  Judge  Valente  had  no  right 
to  keep  reporters  out  of  a  court¬ 
room  where  a  public  trial  was  in 
progress.  Mr.  Tripp  insisted  it 
was  the  reporter’s  right  to  see 


.11  ■  •  .  •  •  •  was  iiiv  5  iiKiii  lu 

alleged  inciden  in  his  courtroom  everything  and  hear  everything 


which  obviously  originated  in  a 
public  toilet. 

Speaking  at  the  post-banquet 
forum  session  of  the  editors’  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  the  General  Sessions 
judge  opened  his  remarks  with 
•he  acknowledgement  of  the  part¬ 
nership  between  the  courts  and 
•he  press,  citing  the  “and”  in  a 
conjunctive  rather  than  a  disjunc¬ 
tive  sen.se.  He  expressed  chagrin 


that  occurred  in  that  courtroom 
and  to  gather  all  the  facts,  and  the 
editor’s  exclusive  right  to  decide 
what  should  be  printed. 

Judge’s  Right  to  Censor  Questioned 
This  developed  as  the  main 
theme  of  the  discussion,  during 
which  Mr.  Tripp  and  several  other 
editors  conce^d  that  they  ap¬ 
proved  of  the  censorship  in  the 


singled  this  out  as  the  key  ques¬ 
tion. 

The  difficulty,  as  Judge  Valente 
saw  it  with  a  smile  on  his  face, 
was  that  the  question  of  whether 
he  was  right  will  be  decided  by  the 
appellate  courts  and  editors  are 
not  sitting  on  those  courts. 

Reminded  by  an  editor  that  the 
state  law  specifies  certain  clas.ses 
of  cases  in  which  the  public  may 
be  barred  and  the  alleged  Jelke 
crime  was  not  among  them.  Judge 
Valente  retorted  that  it  was  he 
who  interpreted  the  statute  and 
not  the  press.  The  higher  courts 
would  make  the  final  decision  and 
he  has  already  won  in  the  first 
appeal. 

The  court,  he  explained,  is  em¬ 
powered  to  make  rules  for  the 
trial  in  the  interest  of  public  de¬ 
cency  and  a  sense  of  justice.  In 
the  Jelke  case,  he  related,  there 
was  ample  evidence  that  the  press 
planned  a  field  day  with  the  prose¬ 
cution  testimony.  Some  43  re¬ 
porters.  he  said,  were  at  his  court, 
with  pencils  poised. 

“.A  start  had  to  be  made  some¬ 
where  for  the  sake  of  common  de¬ 
cency,”  he  said. 

Because  of  the  delicacy  of  his 
position  in  legal  procedure,  with 
an  appeal  pending  from  his  deci¬ 
sion,  Judge  Valente  was  offered  an 
opportunity  to  speak  off-the-record 
but  he  waived,  reserving  the  privi¬ 
lege  for  “embarassing  questions.” 
Only  once  he  invoked  it.  He  was 
ask^  if  he  would  repeat  his  ex¬ 
clusion  order  in  a  similar  case, 
considering  the  kind  of  news  cov¬ 
erage  which  attended  the  Jelke 
trial  as  the  result  of  out-of-court 
interview.>  with  flamboyant  law¬ 
yers  and  publicity-.seeking  prosti¬ 
tutes. 


tor  is  a  plain  case  of  editors  fash¬ 
ioning  the  'news. 

“You,”  he  said,  “make  the  news 
by  deciding  what’s  a  newsworthy 
topic.” 

Neither  the  silence  of  a  judge  (he 
hasn’t  publicly  discussed  the  Jelke 
case  in  six  months)  nor  the  loqua¬ 
ciousness  of  a  senator  has  anything 
to  do  with  what  appears  in  print, 
he  remarked. 

He  called  added  attention  to  the 
fact  that  when  news  is  dull,  in  the 
eyes  of  an  editor,  the  newspapers 
create  a  crime  wave  by  merely 
having  reporters  round  up  an  over¬ 
night  police  record. 

The  editors  discus.sed  briefly  a 
charge  made  recently  by  the  Rev. 
Robert  C.  Hartnett,  editor  of  the 
Jesuit  magazine,  America,  that  a 
minor  remark  about  Senator  Mc¬ 
Carthy  received  major  attention  in 
a  news  report  of  his  address  on 
another  topic. 

Speech  Problem 

Raymond  O'Neill,  national  news 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times, 
said  his  paper  was  trying  to  avoid 
this  unbalanced  presentation  of  a 
speech  by  applying  a  rule  that  the 
actual  topic  1^  given  with  a  quick 
summary  of  the  main  theme.  Com¬ 
plaints  made  by  Father  Hartnett, 
he  said,  had  also  been  made  to 
the  editor  by  Times  executives 
who  make  public  addresses. 

Another  rule  put  into  effect  by 
the  Times.  Mr.  O’Neill  reported, 
requires  that  contradictory  or  ex¬ 
planatory  material  be  bracketed 
near  the  lead,  rather  than  reserved 
for  a  shirt-tail. 

In  this  connection.  Richard  H. 
Amberg,  publisher  of  the  Syracuse 
Post-Standard,  related  how  he  had 
fallen  into  a  costly  libel  against 
Senator  McCarthy  because  he 
failed  to  read  all  the  way  down  to 
a  divisional  item  in  the  Times. 
Besides  the  $16,500  settlement, 
urged  by  the  insurance  company 
lawyers,  there  was  a  matter  of 
$50,000  in  legal  fees,  Mr.  .Amberg 
said. 


His  answer  to  an  audience  of 
100  editors,  their  wives  and  guests 
went  unrecorded.  It  left  no  doubt 
that  he  would  be  much  more  se¬ 
vere  toward  the  press. 

News  Is  What  Editors  Make  It 


»•  the  fact  that  transgre.ssions  of  interest  of  public  decency  but  de- 
•lie  Canons  of  Journalism  have  nied  that  power  to  any  judge. 
Wne  unpunished  and  unrestrained  Wallace  A.  Brennan  of  the 
because  of  the  general  attitude  of  Dunkirk  Observer  directly  chal- 
•bc  press  that  nothing  can  be  done  lenged  Judge  Valente  to  defend  his 
*bout  them.  right  to  exercise  censorship  from 

TTiere  are  some  publishers,  he  the  beiKh  and  the  chairman 


For  three  days  Judge  Valente 
hobnobbed  with  the  editors  and 
participated  in  meetings,  making 
occasional  comment.  .A  lively  de¬ 
bate  of  the  question  whether  Sena¬ 
tor  Joseph  McCarthy  makes  head¬ 
lines  or  the  headlines  make  Sena¬ 
tor  McCarthy  brought  the  Judge’s 
ob.servation  that  handling  of  news 
pertaining  to  the  Wisconsin  Sena- 


Honesty  in  Boxing 
Harry  Markson,  managing  di¬ 
rector  of  the  International  Boxing 
Club  (James  K.  Norris),  told  the 
editors  that  the  pugilistic  sport  is 
still  a  sport,  not  just  entertain¬ 
ment.  and  it’s  be-set  with  boxoffice 
ailments,  due  to  television.  There 
are  no  more  first-round  knockouts 
or  sitdowns  today  than  in  the  pre- 
TV  era,  he  assured,  and  boxing  as 
a  whole  is  more  honest  than  it  has 
ever  been. 

Editors  remarked  that  televised 
fights  have  increa.sed  the  demand 
for  coverage  of  second-rate  bouts, 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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Direct  Filtering  Speeds 
3-Color  Job  on  Plastics 


Using  a  specially  modificJ 
Scan- A-Graver.  the  .Veu-  Kensing¬ 
ton  (Pa.'  Daily  Dispatch  (circ. 
13,000.  published  “one-step"’ 
thiee-color  pictures  on  two  pages 
'r:  Sept.  1  editions. 

The  accomplishment,  hailed  as 
a  simple  method  for  small  papers 
ta  offer  full-color  illustrations  in 
advertising  and  editorial  content, 
resulted  from  the  work  done  at  the 
Research  Laboratory  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
.Association  in  Easton  and  the  co¬ 
operation  of  electronics  experts 
f''om  the  Fairchild  Camera  and  In¬ 
strument  Corporation,  developers 
o*  the  Scan-.\-Graver. 

Plastic  plates  (one  for  each  col¬ 
or  I  for  printing  three-color  Ekta- 
chrome  pictures  of  local  scenes 
made  by  Staff  Photographers  Bill 
Scrivo  and  Bill  Miller  were  etched 
■directly  from  the  photo  copy  by 
employing  a  set  of  standard  color- 
separation  filters.  This  eliminated 
the  usual  process  of  making  sepa¬ 
ration  prints. 

.Almost  Perfect  Register 

Two  pictures,  one  above  the 
other,  on  Page  One  and  a  third 
on  the  second  section  front  page 
appeared  in  almost  perfect  regis¬ 
ter.  The  run  was  made  on  a  60- 
year-old  press  equipped  with  a 
color  deck,  and  the  colors  were 
printed  directly  from  the  plastic 
cuts,  mounted  on  cylinder  plates 
which  had  been  cast  from  a  key 
mat.  with  little  routing  required. 

Normal  press  adjustments 
brought  the  Page  One  plates 
into  register  and  for  the  split-page 
picture  the  plastic  cut  was  maneu¬ 
vered  on  the  base  to  get  it  into 
proper  position.  The  paper  con¬ 
tained  two  10-page  sections. 

C.  M.  Flint,  director  of  research 
for  .ANP.A.  said  many  more  field 
tests  are  indicated,  but  the  test  has 
shown  that  the  basic  principle  is 
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valid  and  that  plates  can  be  made 
without  masking  or  hand  tool¬ 
ing  direct  from  original  color  copy, 
“if  a  pleasing  approximation  of 
the  original  copy  is  sufficient.” 

Some  caution  lest  all  Scan-A- 
Graver  lessees  develop  a  desire  to 
rush  into  color  work  came  in  the 
comment  by  John  H.  Clough, 
president  of  Fairchild.  While  the 
company  cooperated  enthusiasti¬ 
cally  with  ANPA  and  the  Dispatch 
in  the  experiment,  he  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  the  machine 
required  important  modifications 
and  re-design  for  the  special  as¬ 
signment.  It  would  not  be  practi¬ 
cal,  nor  would  the  Fairchild  com¬ 
pany  undertake  to  re-engineer  the 
present  Scan-A-Graver  which  has 
been  developed  specifically  for 
black-and-white  halftone  work. 

“Whether  or  not  the  color  ex¬ 
periments  conducted  by  ANP.A 
will  affect  our  own  color  research 
program  is  yet  to  be  determined,” 
Mr.  Clough  added. 

Mr.  Clough  also  suggested  that 
Fairchild’s  color  research  pro¬ 
gram.  of  which  the  ANPA  experi¬ 
ment  is  one  phase,  would  probably 
result  in  a  machine  for  color  re¬ 
production  plates  that  may  be 
much  different  in  design  from  the 
present  machine. 

Mr.  Flint  was  particularly 
pleased  with  the  cooperation  given 
by  Fairchild,  stating  that  this  was 
another  example  of  the  way  equip¬ 
ment  manufacturers  are  working 
with  ANPA  research  in  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  smaller  newspapers,  espe¬ 
cially. 

Principle  Is  Old 

Although  the  filter  principle  of 
making  color  plates  directly  was 
considered  in  the  early  laboratory 
days  of  electronic  engraving,  it  was 
brought  to  the  practical  application 
in  New  Kensington  mainly  by  the 
ingenuity  of  Robert  J.  Potter,  who 
had  turned  his  attention  to  color 
printing  in  newspapers  while  writ¬ 
ing  a  term  paper  for  his  physics  de¬ 
gree  at  Lafayette  College.  He  later 
became  a  part-time  employe  of  the 
ANPA  Laboratory  and  pursued 
his  interest  in  this  field. 

The  Dispatch,  in  May  of  1952, 
through  the  inspiration  of  Editor 
William  Ahlstrom,  printed  color 
from  plastic  plates,  but  used  the 
separation  method.  Mr.  Ahlstrom 
had  gotten  the  idea  while  attending 
a  seminar  of  the  American  Press 
Institute.  He  was  then  photo  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Chester  (Pa.)  Times. 

Under  the  supervision  of  Lou 
Gardner,  physicist  at  the  ANPA 
Laboratory,  Mr.  Potter  worked  out 
the  filter  idea  and  Roy  Prince,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  lab,  arranged  for  the 
experiment  at  New  Kensington. 
Pressroom  Foreman  Robert  Truax 
gave  valuable  assistance  to  it. 


R.  A.  Ilcarsl 


R.  A.  Hearst 
Heads  Group  on 
Pacific  Coast 

San  Francisco  —  Pacific  Coast 
headquarters  for  Hearst  new.spa- 
pers  will  be  set  up  here  following 
the  announcement  that  Randolph 
A.  Hearst  has  retired  as  publisher 
of  the  San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin 
to  devote  his  full  time  to  duties  as 
president  of  Hearst  Publishing 
Company,  Inc.,  and  as  assistant 
general  manager.  Hearst  Newspa¬ 
pers. 

J.  D.  Gortatowsky,  general 
manager  and  Chairman  of  t  he 
Board,  simultaneously  announced 
appointment  of  E.  D.  Coblentz  as 
editorial  consultant  for  Hearst 
newspapers  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Ihle  Is  Publisher 

Leo  Ihle,  Call-Bulletin  business 
manager  for  20  years,  was  named 
publisher  with  Willis  B.  Smith, 
formerly  assistant  to  the  comp¬ 
troller,  Hearst  Corporation,  his 
successor  as  business  manager  of 
that  afternoon  daily. 

Randolph  Hearst  has  been  pub¬ 
lisher  for  three  years,  taking  over 
the  Call-Bulletin  direction  in  1950 
when  Mr.  Coblentz  stepped  from 
the  publishership  to  an  advisory 
position  on  the  50th  anniversary 
of  his  Hearst  newspaper  service. 

Hearst  Publishing,  which  is  sub¬ 
sidiary  to  Hearst  Con-solidated 
Publications  and  Hearst  Corpora¬ 
tion,  owns  the  American  Weekly, 
Puck — The  Comic  Weekly,  Chica¬ 
go  American,  Detroit  Times,  Los 
Angeles  Examiner  and  Herald-Ex¬ 
press,  Pittsburgh  Sun  -  Telegraph, 
San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin  and 
Examiner,  and  Seattle  Post-Intelli¬ 
gencer. 

Mr.  Ihle  joined  the  Call-Bulletin 
early  in  1930  as  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  coming  here  from  the  adver¬ 
tising  staff  of  the  Santa  Monica 
(Calif.)  Outlook,  then  a  member 
of  the  Copley  Newspapers.  Pre¬ 
viously  he  had  been  with  other 
newspapers  of  the  group  now 
known  as  the  Southern  California 
Associated  Newspapers,  a  unit  of 
Copley  Press. 


Thomson  Buys 
The  Scotsman 
Newspapers 

Toronto  —  Roy  H.  Thomson, 
owner  of  a  group  of  Canadian 
newspapers  and  the  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Independent,  has  bought 
controlling  intere.st  in  the  Scots¬ 
man  Newspapers,  of  Edinburgh. 
Scotland,  his  office  announced 
Sept.  2. 

Purcha.sed  for  an  undisclosed 
sum  by  his  British  organization, 
Thomson  Company  of  Canada, 
Ltd,,  the  acquisition  includes  two 
dailies,  the  Scotsman  and  the 
Evening  Dispatch,  and  the  Weekly 
Scotsman. 

Mr.  Thom.son  started  the  Canada 
Weekly  Review  at  London  in  May. 

.Associated  with  him  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  is  Peter  Findlay,  son  of  the 
late  Sir  John  Findlay,  under  whose 
direction  the  Scotsman  achieved 
much  of  its  national  standing,  and 
Colin  Mackinnon  and  two  insur¬ 
ance  companies. 

The  Scotsman  was  founded  in 
1817  and  has  a  national  circula¬ 
tion  of  200,000  daily  and  a  staff 
of  over  800  employes.  The  news¬ 
papers  are  located  in  a  13-stor\ 
building,  one  of  the  largest  in 
Edinburgh,  with  one  of  the  best 
equipped  printing  plants  in  Great 
Britain. 

Mr.  Thomson  plans  no  changes 
in  policy  of  his  new  papers.  He 
will  live  in  Edinburgh  part  of  each 
year  to  take  active  direction  of 
the  papers. 

■ 

Albert  Dear  Editor 
In  New  Kensington 

J.  Albert  Dear,  former  editor  of 
the  Jersey  City  (N.  J.)  Jersey  Jour¬ 
nal  for  many  years,  became  editor 
of  the  New  Kensington  (Pa.)  Dis¬ 
patch  this  week  following  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  evening  daily  from 
Aldon  Publishing  Company  by 
Dear  Publications  and  Radio,  Inc. 

The  Dispatch  is  the  fourth  daily 
acquired  by  Mr.  Dear  since  h* 
.sold  out  his  half-interest  in  th« 
Jersey  Journal  to  the  Newhouse 
group  about  two  years  ago.  Other 
papers  in  the  Dear  groups  are  the 
Wheaton  (III.)  Journal,  Elizabeth 
City  (N.  C.)  Advance  and  GalH- 
poiis  (O.)  Tribune.  The  last- 
named  paper  is  embarking  on  an 
expansion  program. 

Allen  Kander,  New  York  bro- 
I  ker,  arranged  the  New  Kensington 
I  sale.  Alfred  G.  Hill  had  been  pre¬ 
sident  of  Aldon  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  and  principal  owner  of  the 
Dispatch  since  July,  1950.  He 
owns  the  Oak  Ridge  (Tenn.)  Oai 
Ridger. 


Mrs.  Mailhes  Dies 

Shreveport,  La.  —  Mrs.  Law¬ 
rence  A.  Mailhes,  63,  wife  of  the 
general  manager  of  the  Shrest- 
port  Times,  died  Sept.  1  at  her 
home  here. 
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Plan  Perspiration’ 
Builds  4'Page  Daily 

By  Campbell  Watson 


SusANViLLE,  Calif.  —  Detailed 
planning  and  copious  perspiration 
are  being  poured  into  the  Susan- 
y'dle  Lassen  Advocate,  which  trans¬ 
ferred  from  twice-weekly  to  five- 
day  weekly  publication  just  four 
months  ago. 

Planner  and  chief  perspirer  is 
Richard  L.  Myers,  publisher  since 
Jan.  1.  Customarily  printed  on 
four  full-size  pages,  the  Advocate 
has  appeared  five  days  of  each 
week  since  May  4. 

Thus  far  almost  every  phase  of 
development  has  progressed  as  ex¬ 
pected,  and  organization  is  the  next 
big  step,  Mr.  Myers  told  Editor  & 
Publisher.  He  admits  that  the 
perspiration  period  is  by  no  means 
over,  but  reports  that  signs  of  prog¬ 
ress  are  now  shown  by  each  de¬ 
partment  of  the  small  daily. 

“I  believe  the  people  here  need 
a  better  newspaper.  I  am  trying 
to  give  it  to  them,”  quietly  repHjrt- 
ed  the  smiling  editor  and  publisher 
who  also  is  telegraph  and  news  edi¬ 
tor,  business  and  circulation  mana¬ 
ger,  and  even  circulation  relief 
driver. 

Years  of  Planning 
Two  years  of  planning  and  study 
preceded  Mr.  Myers’  purchase  of 
the  paper  here.  He  had  a  daily 
venture  in  mind  from  the  start. 
In  his  surveys  his  quest  was  for  a 
community  in  need  of  improved 
newspaper  service;  it  had  to  be 
small  enough  and  sufficiently  iso¬ 
lated  to  enable  quiet  development 
without  heavy  beginning  plant  out¬ 
lays  or  the  threat  of  crushing  com¬ 
petition  nearby.  The  site  had  to 
have  growth  opportunity  to  war¬ 
rant,  at  some  future  day,  the  heavy 
investment  in  time  and  toil  Mr. 
Myers  knew  to  be  necessary. 

“After  four  months  of  daily 
operation.  I’m  convinced  the  shift 
from  twice-weekly  was  a  good 
move,”  Mr.  Myers  said.  “Every¬ 
thing  points  to  it.  Advertising  rev¬ 
enue  is  up  despite  the  fact  it  is 
Summer.  Circulation  has  stabilized 
and  now  is  showing  signs  of  re¬ 
covery.” 

Circulation  Upset 
Circulation  was  the  factor  that 
upset  calculations  at  first.  That  was 
due  to  an  intense  circulation-sell¬ 
ing  campaign  of  two  Summers  ago. 
Emphasis  of  the  vLsiting  crew  of 
salesmen  engaged  for  a  contest- 
plan  drive  was  on  two-year  sub¬ 
scriptions,  most  of  which  termina¬ 
ted  in  July  and  August. 

Circulation  is  the  No.  1  matter 
on  the  Myers’  program,  and  atten¬ 
tion  to  that  factor  has  delayed 
I  ^nie  of  his  organization  work. 
Today,  he  puts  the  daily’s  circula¬ 
tion  at  approximately  1,900  as  he 
prepares  for  ABC  auditing.  Under 
•he  impetus  of  the  intense  selling 


campaign  the  weekly  circulation 
was  2,100  and  higher. 

An  added  difficulty  imposed  by 
the  subscription  sale  contest  was 
a  $3  a  year  offer — “and  that’s  less 
than  the  cost  of  boy  delivery.”  The 
daily  price  is  $9  per  year  by  car¬ 
rier  or  $7.50  by  mail.  Single 
copies  sell  for  eight  cents.  In 
hurdling  the  gap  between  the  bar¬ 
gain-sale  subscriptions  and  today’s 
requirements  Mr.  Myers  has  in¬ 
stalled  a  Monday  only  price  of  $3 
a  year  for  those  wishing  to  con¬ 
tinue  only  on  a  weekly  basis. 

Proves  Coverage 
One  segment  of  the  community 
resisted  change,  but  Mr.  Myers 
acted  dramatically  in  answering  a 
charge  that  the  local  news  coverage 
had  been  curtailed  when  the  four- 
page  daily  replaced  the  large-size 
bi-weekly  editions.  Saving  the  gal¬ 
leys  of  local  news  reports  for  four 
issues,  he  assembled  a  special  four- 
page  section  which  he  printed  to 
show  the  local  coverage  of  just 
four  days.  The  section  proved  his 
point  and  won  new  appreciation 
for  the  daily. 

“I’ve  watched  the  changes  in  the 
New  York  field  and  preferred  to 
be  outside  so  competitive  a  field,” 
he  reported.  This  mile-high  region 
near  the  Nevada  line  admittedly 
is  no  center  of  the  present  Cali¬ 
fornia  growth  boom,  but  “if  the 
state’s  gains  continue  as  predicted 
we’ll  catch  a  good  backlog  of 
population  and  industrial  expan¬ 
sion  up  here,”  Mr.  Myers  observed. 

County’s  Only  Daily 
The  nearest  dailies  are  the  Spei- 
del  Newspapers  of  Reno,  80  miles 
by  highway.  The  nearest  weekly, 
at  Westwood,  25  miles  distant, 
has  just  been  purchased  by  Mr. 
Myers  from  W.  J.  Norton,  Jr.,  for¬ 
merly  publisher  here,  and  Gene 
Trevaglio.  The  lumber  communi¬ 
ty’s  weekly,  the  Sugar  Pine  Press, 
will  be  printed  here  in  the  future, 
Mr.  Myers  said. 

Plumas  County  boasts  but  two 
other  newspapers.  The  weekly  at 
Bieber  is  75  miles  from  here.  The 
largest  paper  in  circulation  in  the 
entire  county  is  the  freely  distribu¬ 
ted  weekly  for  the  military  base  at 
Hcrlong.  The  2,200  copies  will 
be  printed  by  the  Advocate  under 
a  newly  signed  contract,  Mr. 
Myers  said. 

The  highway  sign,  announcing 
Susanville,  gives  this  county  seat's 
population  as  5,328.  Mr.  Myers 
hopes  that  the  ABC  will  set  up  the 
trading  zone  on  a  county-wide 
basis  and  estimates  the  county  pop¬ 
ulation  at  22,000. 

Population  may  be  sparse,  but 
the  county’s  territory  is  great,  Mr. 
Myers  said  of  what  the  Advocate 
terms  the  “Shasta-Cascade  Won¬ 


derland”  of  northeastern  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Other  areas  he  surveyed 
before  buying  the  Advocate  of¬ 
fered  opportunity  for  more  imme¬ 
diate  money,  “but  1  like  this  unde¬ 
veloped  area,  its  possibility  and  its 
climate,”  he  explained. 

Linage  Gains 

Advartisingwise,  the  daily  has 
beaten  the  biweekly  in  linage  every 
month  this  year  except  one,  and  is 
running  in  excess  of  100,000  lines 
monthly.  In  addition,  classified  has 
doubled. 

Stress  on  plant  improvement  has 
been  on  the  repair  of  the  existing 
equipment  rather  than  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  new.  The  Duplex  angle- 
bar  press  has  undergone  $2,000 
worth  of  repairs.  A  Scan-A-Graver 
Cadet  has  been  ordered  for  the 
production  of  local  photos.  United 
Press  wire  facilities  are  available 
on  a  13V4  hour  basis  daily.  In¬ 
ternational  News  Photo  Service  is 
received. 

“The  need  is  here,  the  response 
is  good.  We  have  been  stumbling 
only  on  the  carrier  subscription 
program  and  tJiat  is  a  result  of 
the  campaign  subscriptions.”  Mr. 
Myers  said. 

The  “we”  is  strictly  a  newspa¬ 
per  pronoun,  and  Mr.  Myers  ad¬ 
mits  “there’s  really  too  much  work 
for  just  one  guy.”  The  staff  con¬ 
sists  of  himself,  an  advertising  so¬ 
licitor,  and  two  women.  Corre¬ 
spondents  and  the  backshop  opera¬ 
tors  are  the  only  additional  per¬ 
sonnel. 

An  editorial  man  and  a  printer 
are  being  added  to  this  staff.  Also, 
there  will  be  a  full-time  represent¬ 
ative  at  Westwood  now.  So  report¬ 
ed  Mr.  Myers  between  pauses  to 
edit  the  final  wire  copy,  answer 
{ffione  calls,  check  the  press  start 
and  confer  briefly  with  two  youth¬ 
ful  circulators.  Three  minutes  after 
he  had  patiently  and  quietly  an¬ 
swered  the  last  E&P  question  he 
was  in  his  car  delivering  a  bundle 
of  papers. 

Organization  Next 

“Yes,  we’ve  had  a  lot  of  prob¬ 
lems  but  they  mostly  developed 
from  the  old  operation  of  the  bi¬ 
weekly.  Now,  it  is  mostly  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  organization,”  reported  this 
New  York  University  journalism 
graduate.  He  worked  on  a  few 
Eastern  dailies,  became  a  type¬ 
writer  salesman  in  Chicago,  and 
then  served  in  the  Navy.  For  seven 
years  he  was  co-partner  in  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  weekly  Bonners  Ferry 
(Idaho)  Herald,  and  dreamed  of  a 
daily.  It  was  on  April  30.  four 
months  after  purchasing  the  .Advo¬ 
cate,  that  he  announced  daily  pub¬ 
lication.  .saying; 

“The  change  to  five  days  a  week 
is  being  made  solely  to  provide  bet¬ 
ter  service  to  residents  of  this  area. 
Emphasis  will  continue  to  be 
placed  on  local  news  coverage.” 

The  .Advocate  customarily  re¬ 
mains  four-pages,  with  occasional 
leaps  to  six  pages.  Yet  it  is  pro¬ 
ceeding  pretty  well  accordnig  to 
Mr.  Myers’  plan. 


Boys'  Careers 
His  Business 
For  46  Years 

Salt  Lake  Cm — “Every  boy 
selling  newspapers  today  is  a  po¬ 
tential  statesman,  business  execu¬ 
tive  or  profes¬ 
sional  leader  to¬ 
morrow  w  i  t  h  a 
better  chai\ce  of 
succeeding  than 
the  average 
American  boy.” 

That’s  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  C.  W. 

McGillis,  street 
circulator  for  Salt 
Lake’s  newspa- 

pers,  and  he  as-  McGUIIs 
serts  It  has  been 

tested  by  “57  years  of  my  own 
experience  selling  newspapers  and 
managing  street  sales.” 

And  Charlie  McGillis,  who  has 
started  his  46th  year  directing 
street  sales  in  Salt  Lake  City,  has 
volumes  and  volumes  of  success 
stories  concerning  his  own  former 
newspaperboys  to  prove  his  point. 

Scrapbook  Kept 

One  of  America’s  greatest  fight¬ 
ers,  Jack  Dempsey,  the  Manassa 
Mauler,  is  No.  1  in  Charlie’s  huge 
scrapbooks  which  detail  the 
achievements  of  his  former  news 
salesmen.  Jack’s  photographs  and 
his  fistic  records  are  proudly  kept 
and  displayed  by  Charlie,  who 
dabbled  in  the  prize  fight  game 
himself  when  he  was  a  young  man. 

There’s  also  former  Gov.  Her¬ 
bert  B.  Maw  of  Utah. 

Charlie  came  to  Salt  Lake  City- 
in  1908,  with  a  recommendation 
from  the  Denver  Post  that  he  was 
a  “man  who  could  render  a  good 
account  of  himself.”  He  started 
selling  papers  for  the  old  Denver 
News-Times  as  a  six-year  old,  and 
recalls  colorful  incidents  in  the 
newspaper  wars  of  that  era. 

Always  a  friend  of  boys  coming 
from  families  in  the  lower  income 
strata  of  the  city,  Charlie  always 
makes  Christmas  and  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  special  occasions  to  lend  a 
helping  hand  to  his  young  charges. 
With  cooperation  of  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  Salt  Lake’s  newspapers. 
Charlie  carefully  provides  for  the 
needs  of  each  of  his  boys — young 
and  old — at  Christmas  time. 


Winston-Salem's 
Report  Costs  Less 

Winston-Salem.  N.  C. — The 
City  of  Winston-Salem  reported  to 
its  citizens  .Aug.  30  for  the  first 
time  through  a  16-page  paid  ad¬ 
vertisement  tabloid  newspaper  sec¬ 
tion  in  the  Sunday  iyinston-Salcm 
Journal  and  Sentinel. 

City  Manager  John  M.  Gold 
announced  that  the  special  news¬ 
paper  section  made  the  city's  an¬ 
nual  report  available  to  all  the 
citizens  at  a  substantial  saving  cf 
the  taxpayers’  dollars. 
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Editors  Debate 
Keeping  Secret 
Of  Taft  niness 

Newspapers  in  Oregon  got  into 
a  hassle  over  what  the  Portland 
Oregonian  termed  “the  conspiracy 
of  silence”  in  the  press  corps  at 
Washington  concerning  the  true 
nature  of  the  illness  (cancer)  of 
the  late  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft. 

Of  this  “conspiracy  of  silence,” 
the  Oregonian  said: 

•‘Honest  reporting  is  often  thank¬ 
less,  sometimes  seemingly  heart¬ 
less.  It  must  many  times  be  in¬ 
different  to  individual  sensitiveness. 
But  it  is  the  basic  ingredient  in 
‘the  people’s  right  to  know’.” 

Robert  W.  Ruhl,  publisher  of 
the  Medford  (Ore.)  Mail-Tribune, 
challenged  the  Oregonian’s  con¬ 
cept  of  newspaper  duty,  pointing 
out  that  the  publication  of  such 
shocking  news  might  have  been 
fatal  to  Mrs.  Taft  who  is  in  poor 
health,  “although,”  commented  the 
Eugene  (Ore.)  Register  -  Guard, 
‘‘Mrs.  Taft  undoubtedly  knew  all 
the  circumstances.” 

Whatever  the  reasons  for  ac¬ 
cepting  the  confidence,  Mr.  Ruhl 
says : 

■‘Instead  of  condemning  the 
Washington  press  (including  the 
radio  broadcasters  with  their  ‘shill¬ 
ing-shocker’  technique  and  passion 
to  ‘jump  the  gun’)  for  observing  so 
scrupulously  this  appeal  for  silence 
a*  such  a  time  for  the  reasons  giv¬ 
en,  we  give  them  praise  and  the 
highest  commendation.” 

The  Eugene  Register  -  Guard 
said:  “.Although  we  are  deeply  con¬ 
cerned  with  ‘the  people’s  right  to 
know,’  and  have  always  fought 
every  attempt  at  secrecy  in  public 
business,  we  are  inclined  to  agree 
with  Mr.  Ruhl. 

"There  are  times  when  even  a 
public  man  is  entitled  to  his  pri¬ 
vate  life;  there  are  times  when 
even  a  public  body  may  be  ac¬ 
corded  privacy  to  discuss  matters 
in  which  somebody’s  personal  wel¬ 
fare  may  be  affected.  The  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  press  is  to  use  good 
judgment  on  what  ought  to  be 
public,  what  the  public  truly  has 
The  right  to  know’.” 

■ 

U.  P.  Names  Williams 
Photo  Editor  in  Asia 

Tokyo — Norman  W.  William.s, 
a  native  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  was 
appointed  United  Press  Asia  Divi¬ 
sion  photo  editor  thi.s  week.  His 
promotion  was  announced  by 
Earnest  Hoberecht,  U.  P.  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  for 
Asia. 

The  28-year-old  photo  editor 
was  a  war  correspondent  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Korean  fighting 
and  had  the  first  pictures  of  the 
Inchon  invasion.  He  worked  for 
the  Kalamazoo  Gazette  before 
joining  U.  P.  in  Chicago  in  1948. 


McCarthy  After 
Pentagon  Tipster 

Washington  —  Senator  Joseph 
McCarthy  has  hjis  next  targets 
already  in  place  and  the  shooting 
is  scheduled  to  start  “in  the  near 
future.” 

The  Senator  will  go  gunning  for 
the  civilian  employe  at  the  Pen¬ 
tagon  who  allegedly  leaked  con¬ 
fidential  information  to  a  news¬ 
paper  reporter.  The  employe,  the 
Senator  said,  was  allowed  to  re¬ 
sign.  Evidence  to  be  presented,  it 
was  indicated,  is  a  recording  pur¬ 
ported  to  be  that  of  a  telephone 
conversation  between  the  govern¬ 
ment  employe  and  the  newsman. 

Jobs  Slashed 
In  Information 
Agency  Paring 

Washington — The  U.  S.  Infor¬ 
mation  Agency  ha.s  mapped  its 
operations  to  fit  the  financial  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  a  $75,000,000  budget, 
which  means  substantial  reduction 
in  activities  which  were  financed 
this  year  by  a  $105,000,000  grant 
from  Congress.  Personnel  layoffs 
will  be  numerous,  especially  at 
foreign  outposts. 

The  International  Broadcasting 
Service  (the  Voice  of  America) 
has  been  allotted  $16,600,000 
compared  to  $22,427,000  avail¬ 
able  in  the  last  fiscal  year.  The 
International  Press  Service  will 
have  $4,300,000  compared  to 
$7,742,000. 

The  program  policy  of  the  Voice 
will  stress  news  broadcasts  and 
political  and  news  commentary. 

The  Press  Service  Wireless  News 
File  radioed  daily  to  58  posts, 
which  includes  full  texts  of  for¬ 
eign  policy  speeches  and  back¬ 
ground  material  on  international 
new's,  will  continue  to  be  the 
basis  for  the  information  pro¬ 
gram's  daily  press  operations 
throughout  the  world.  This  oper¬ 
ation  will  be  reduced  from  six 
days  to  five  and  from  8,000  to 
6,000  words  a  day. 

Eighteen  of  the  26  magazines 
now  published  by  the  Press  Serv¬ 
ice  will  be  continued  although 
somewhat  reduced  in  size  and  cir¬ 
culation. 

Information  Center  Services  will 
be  maintained  at  substantially  the 
same  levels  in  Europe  and  the 
American  Republics. 

Of  the  8,200  employes  of  the 
Agency,  4,600  are  foreign  citi¬ 
zens  working  overseas  and  3,600 
are  Americans.  The  .separation 
notices  will  apply  to  1 .300  of  these 
foreign  citizens.  About  300  Amer¬ 
ican  citizens  assigned  to  posLs  out¬ 
side  the  United  States  will  be 
•separated.  In  the  United  States 
the  reduction  in  force  will  apply 
to  about  200  in  Washington;  200 
with  the  Voice  of  America  in  New 
York  and  70  with  the  Motion  Pic¬ 
ture  office  in  New  York. 


New  Technique 
Builds  Returns  in 
Reader  Survey 

New  London,  Conn. — ^The  New 
London  Day  is  completing  a  read¬ 
ership  and  popularity  survey  of  its 
editorial  features  in  which  the 
newspaper’s  advertising  columns 
and  its  carriers  were  used  instead 
of  mail  or  personal  interviews. 

The  Day  published  a  question¬ 
naire  in  ad  form  listing  its  41 
strips,  panels,  columns  and  other 
features  and  asked  readers  to  clip, 
fill  in  (by  check  marks)  and  hand 
it  to  their  carriers.  It  emphasized 
that  readers  would  benefit  eventu¬ 
ally  from  improved  features  but 
that  their  carriers  would  benefit  at 
once  by  collecting  a  nickel  for  each 
form  turned  in.  Readers  who  might 
otherwise  have  ignored  it  partici¬ 
pated  for  their  carriers’  sake.  Iden¬ 
tification  was  not  required. 

On  the  basis  of  incomplete  re¬ 
turns: 

1,804  forms  have  been  receivea 
to  date  (still  coming  in),  or  7.8 
per  cent  of  the  total  22,850  circu¬ 
lation. 

1,737  were  returned  through  car¬ 
riers  having  a  total  of  8,838  cus¬ 
tomers,  representing  20  per  cent 
of  their  customers.  (67  came  in 
direct  from  readers  who  do  not 
have  carriers.) 

The  questionnaire  had  four  col¬ 
umns:  Dad  reads.  Mom  reads. 
Kids  read  and  Special  Comment. 
Inasmuch  as  each  questionnaire 
produced  the  reactions  of  three  or 
more  persons,  the  total  number 
interviewed  averages  out  to  more 
than  5,000. 

At  a  nickel  apiece  for  1,737  car¬ 
rier-returned  forms,  the  cost  to 
date  is  $86.85  plus  advertising  and 
postage  on  cards  and  printing  let¬ 
ters  and  labels. 

The  questionnaire  (three  col¬ 
umns  full)  appeared  only  once, 
Saturday,  Aug.  15. 

Each  day  during  the  week  fol¬ 
lowing  publication  of  the  question¬ 
naire  follow-up  ads  reminded  read¬ 
ers  to  clip  the  ad  from  last  Satur¬ 
day’s  paper,  fill  out  and  save  for 
their  carriers. 

Most  boys  picked  up  the  forms 
when  they  collected  at  the  end  of 
the  week,  but  many  youths  started 
at  once  to  collect  them  and  asked 
customers  who  had  not  completed 
forms  to  do  so. 

In  1934  The  Day  mailed 
2,500  questionnaires  on  features  to 
names  culled  from  the  telephone 
directory  and  received  788  replies. 


Editors  Day  Set 

Editors’  Day  with  Kausas  editors 
and  members  of  Kansas  Press 
Women  as  guests  of  Kansas  State 
College  will  be  Oct.  17,  the  day 
K-State  plays  football  against  Col¬ 
orado  University  at  Manhattan, 
Ralph  Lashbrook,  journalism  de¬ 
partment  head,  has  announced. 
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Joe  McDonald 
Gets  New  Job  ! 

Reno — Joseph  F.  McDonald  has  j 
had  a  heap  of  jobs  in  his  day.  Ht! 
was  newspaperboy  and  a  gold  miih 
mucker  before  turning  reporter  and 
then  editor.  Recently  returned  from 
a  European  tour,  the  publisher  o! 
Reno  Newspapers  finds  himself  ii 
still  another  role.  He’s  being  called 
from  point  to  point  to  give  a  Ne 
vadan’s  impressions  of  Europe.  In 
addition,  he  presented  a  detailed 
series  illustrated  with  personally- 
taken  pictures  in  Sunday  editions 
of  the  Nevada  State  Journal. 

Edition  Helps 
Public  Prepare 
For  Hurricane 

Miami,  Fla.  —  The  Hurricane 
Edition  has  become  an  institution 
in  South  Florida  since  it  was  star¬ 
ed  five  years  ago. 

Every  year  in  the  month  of  May 
the  Miami  Daily  News  switch¬ 
board  is  swamped  with  telephone 
calls  when  anxious  South  Florida 
residents  begin  to  inquire  when 
the  Hurricane  Edition  of  the 
Florida  Living  Magazine  will  make 
its  appearance. 

Big  feature  of  the  edition  is  a 
full  color  hurricane  plotting  map. 
This  map,  containing  the  tracks  of 
all  previous  Florida  hurricanes,  en¬ 
ables  the  reader  to  keep  constant 
track  of  hurricanes  him.self  by 
plotting  the  position  of  the  bio* 
as  its  progress  is  broadcast. 

In  the  current  Hurricane  Edition 
(Aug.  23),  dramatic  pictures  of 
an  actual  hurricane,  plus  how  it 
is  tracked  by  radar  and  Navy  hur¬ 
ricane  hunter  planes  are  includei 
Other  articles  inform  readers  ho* 
to  ride  through  a  storm,  where  to 
get  help  if  needed,  how  to  care 
for  boats,  what  to  do  with  trees 
and  shrubs,  and  what  to  do  with 
food. 

A  big  promotion  campaign  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  News  informs  Flor¬ 
ida  residents  every  year  of  the  time 
that  the  hurricane  edition  will  ap- 
I>ear.  Huge  signs  on  Miami  Daily 
News  trucks  telling  of  the  hurri¬ 
cane  edition  are  put  up  three  weeks 
in  advance.  Promotion  adverti^- 
ments  in  the  newspaper  itself  in¬ 
form  the  readers.  This  year,  the 
Miami  Daily  News  used  a  radio 
spot  campaign  on  nine  of  the  area’s 
eleven  radio  stations  to  promote 
the  hurricane  edition.  A  front 
page  story  announcing  the  edition 
appeared  on  the  day  before  in  the 
News. 

For  three  successive  years  there 
was  a  definite  hurricane  threat  to 
the  area  only  a  few  days  after  the 
hurricane  edition  made  its  appear¬ 
ance.  Managing  Editor  Hoke  Welch 
stated  that  the  timing  of  the  hurri¬ 
cane  edition  was  predicated  on  an 
intense  study  of  statistics  which 
showed  when  the  hurricanes  were 
most  likely  to  occur. 
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4  Promotions 
In  Brush-Moore 
Ad  Positions 

Canton,  O. — A  major  shift  in 
advertising  personnel  is  announced 
by  the  Brush-Moore  Newspapers, 
Inc.  Four  promotions,  affecting 
advertising  personnel  in  three  of 
the  seven  Brush-Moore  newspa¬ 
pers,  are  involved. 

The  changes,  announced  by  G. 
Gordon  Strong,  Brush-Moore  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  become  effective 
during  September. 
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Fleming 


Staats 


Grace 


Farmer 


Buttermore 


Link 


Thomas  H.  Fleming,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Portsmouth  (Ohio) 
Times,  has  been  named  advertising 
manager  of  the  Canton  Repository. 
H.  I.  Bassler,  present  Repository 
ad  manager,  will  work  with  Mr. 
Fleming  while  awaiting  new  as¬ 
signment. 

J.  Kenneth  Staats,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Marion  Ohio  Star, 
will  repalce  Mr.  Fleming  as  ad 
manager  in  Portsmouth. 

Donald  T.  Grace,  manager  of 
general  advertising  at  the  Reposi- 
•ory,  is  scheduled  to  succeed  Mr. 
Staats  as  advertising  manager  at 
the  Marion  Star.  Replacing  Mr. 
Grace  in  Canton  will  be  Dean  W. 
Farmer,  currently  a  member  of  the 
Repository  retail  display  staff. 

Mr.  Fleming  has  had  27  years 
of  experience  in  the  new.spaper  ad¬ 
vertising  field.  He  joined  the 
Brush-Moore  organization  in  1936. 

Mr.  Staats  joined  the  Star  ad 
staff  in  1942  and  became  ad  man- 
*j^r  in  1946.  Previous  to  joining 
the  Brush-Moore  group,  he  had  10 
years  of  newspaper  experience. 

Don  Grace  began  his  career 
*'hh  Brush-Moore  in  1939  as 


Forest  City  Co. 
Advances  Link 
And  Buttermore 

Cleveland — Promotion  of  Leon 
A.  Link  to  be  production  manager 
and  Charles  L.  Buttermore  to  be 
mechanical  superintendent  of  the 
Forest  City  Publishing  Co.  was 
announced  this  week  by  Sterling 
E.  Graham,  president. 

Mr.  Link,  now  production  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Plain  Dealer,  will  be  in 
charge  of  production  of  both  the 
Plain  Dealer  and  the  News  in  his 
new  capacity. 

M  r .  Buttermore,  mechanical 
superintendent  of  the  News,  will  be 
in  charge  of  the  mechanical  de¬ 
partments  of  both  newspapers. 

A  wartime  member  of  the  news¬ 
paper  .section  of  the  War  Produc¬ 
tion  Board's  printing  and  pub¬ 
lishing  branch,  Mr.  Link  came  to 
the  Plain  Dealer  as  production 
manager  in  1938.  Before  that  he 
was  composing  room  superinten- 
ent  of  the  Akron  Times  and  a 
composing  room  consultant  for 
sister  papers  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
group.  He  held  executive  positions 
with  the  Waterloo  (lo.)  Courier 
and  the  Des  Moines  fla.)  Register 
before  coming  to  Ohio. 

Mr.  Buttermore  started  hi.s  news¬ 
paper  career  at  16  as  an  editorial 
office  boy  in  the  old  Cleveluml 
Leader.  At  the  News,  he  has  been 
a  printer,  day  foreman,  compos¬ 
ing  room  foreman,  assistant  me¬ 
chanical  superintendent  and,  since 
1947,  mechanical  superintendent. 

W.  L.  Chorpening,  who  has  been 
labor  negotiator  for  the  Plain 
Dealer,  has  been  appointed  labor 
negotiator  for  the  Forest  City  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  and  will  handle  labor 
negotiations  for  both  the  Plain 
Dealer  and  the  News.  William  R. 
Merkel,  who  has  been  labor  nego¬ 
tiator  for  the  News,  has  been 
made  an  administrative  assistant  to 
Mr.  Graham. 

lames  R.  Llewellyn  has  been 
appointed  assistant  to  the  presi¬ 
dent  and  will  have  charge  of  pur¬ 
chasing  in  addition  to  other  duties. 


Douglas 
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Named  to  School  Job 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah — Heber 
™eniber  of  the  Repository  display  Wolsey,  former  head  of  the  radio 

and  television  department  of  Gill- 
Dean  Farmer  joined  the  Brush-  ham  Advertising  Agency  of  Salt 
-'loore  organization  in  1935  as  a  Lake  City,  has  been  appointed  to 
"l^ber  of  the  Steubenville  Her-  the  journalism  faculty  of  Brigham 
wo-Sfar  service  department.  Young  University. 
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Ft.  Worth  Press 
Appointments 
Show  Growth 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. — Three  pro¬ 
motions  of  key  news  executives  on 
the  Fort  Worth  Press  were  an¬ 
nounced  this  week 
by  Walter  R. 

Humphrey,  ed¬ 
itor. 

These  new  as¬ 
signments,  along 
with  the  recent 
employment  o  f 
Tarleton  Jenkins 
as  public  service 
director  and  W. 

N.  Furey,  Hills¬ 
boro  publisher,  as 
state  editor,  are 
part  of  the  paper’s  program  of  im¬ 
provement  and  expansion. 

C.  L.  Douglas,  famed  as  a  Texas 
author  and  story-teller,  relin¬ 
quished  the  job  of  managing  ed¬ 
itor  to  become  associate  editor. 

Dave  Hall,  longtime  city  editor, 
became  managing  editor. 

The  new  city  editor  Ls  Delbert 
Willis,  feature  writer  and  formerly 
state  editor.  He  is  director  of  the 
Press’  soil  conservation  awards 
program. 

Sixty-eight  years  experience  on 
the  Press  is  represented  in  the 
newspaper  careers  of  the.se  three 
newsmen.  Mr.  Douglas  leads  with 
27,  followed  by  Mr.  Willis  with 
21  and  Mr.  Hall  with  20. 

Mr.  Douglas  came  to  the  Press 
in  1926  after  three  years  with  the 
Scripps-Howard  Oklahoma  News 
at  Oklahoma  City. 

In  his  27  years  here  he  has  b.:en 
news  editor  15  years,  managing 
editor  eight.  He  has  written  “Thun¬ 
der  in  the  Gulf.”  the  story  of  the 
Texa.s  Navy;  “Cattle  Kings  of 
Texas;”  “Famous  Texas  Feuds;” 
“James  Bowie;”  and  “Gentlemen 
in  the  White  Hats,”  the  story  of 
the  Texas  Rangers. 

He  also  has  been  George  Gour¬ 
met.  doing  special  stories  about 
food. 

Mr.  Hall  is  a  native  Texan, 
born  at  Brady  and  educated  at 
John  Tarleton  College  and  the 
University  of  Texas.  At  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  he  was  managing  editor  of 
the  Daily  Texan  in  1929,  editor  of 
the  Texan  in  1930  and  night  super¬ 
visor  in  1931. 

He  came  to  the  Press  in  1933  as 
a  reporter  and  has  been  city  editor 
.since  1941. 

Mr.  Willis  came  to  work  at  the 
Press  a.s  an  office  boy  in  1932. 

He  entered  the  Army  as  a  pri¬ 
vate  in  1942.  Wounded  in  action 
in  the  Pacific  in  January,  1945,  he 
spent  almast  four  years  in  army 
hospitals  before  his  discharge  (as 
a  captain)  in  1948.  Before  return¬ 
ing  to  his  job,  he  attended  Harv¬ 
ard  University  for  a  year  on  a 
Nieman  fellowship. 

Mr.  Jenkins,  former  city  editor 
who  has  been  since  1946  regional 
information  officer  for  the  U.  S. 


Soil  Conservation  Service,  is  the 
newspaper’s  new  public  service 
director.  Santa  Pals,  Golden  Wed¬ 
ding  Club,  Press-Civitan  Handi¬ 
craft  Exposition,  Soil  Conservation 
awards  program,  and  other  pro¬ 
motions  will  be  supervised  by  him, 
Mr.  Jenkins  left  newspaper 
work  in  1941  to  become  publicity 


Hall 


Willis 


manager  of  the  Fort  Worth  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce.  His  work  there 
was  interrupted  by  three  years 
.service  as  a  communications  of¬ 
ficer  in  the  Navy.  Then  in  1946 
he  was  appointed  to  a  post  with 
SCS. 

■ 

Glen  Snarr  Appointed 
To  New  News  Post 

Salt  Lake  City — ^L.  Glen  Snarr, 
city  editor  of  the  Salt  Lake  City 
Deseret  News  and  Telegram  since 
1947  has  been  named  executive 
news  editor. 

The  post  is  a  new  one,  Theron 
Liddle,  managing  editor,  an¬ 
nounced. 


Snarr 


Durkee 


Succeeding  Mr.  Snarr  as  city 
editor  is  King  Durkee,  assistant 
city  editor  since  1948. 

Other  executive  editorial  posi¬ 
tions  are  not  affected  in  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  the  new  post. 

Mr.  Snarr  was  sports  editor  of 
the  Provo  (Utah)  Herald,  after 
leaving  Brigham  Young  Univer¬ 
sity.  .After  service  in  the  army  dur¬ 
ing  World  War  II,  he  joined  the 
sports  staff  of  the  Deseret  New# 
and  Telegram.  He  later  moved 
over  to  the  city  desk. 

Mr.  Durkee,  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Utah,  joined  the 
Salt  Lake  Tribune  editorial  staff 
as  a  reporter  in  1944,  and  then 
shifted  to  the  Deseret  News  a  year 
later  as  a  reporter. 

■ 

Diamond  Jubilee 

The  Franklin  (Pa.)  News-Her¬ 
ald  published  a  134-page  Diamond 
Jubilee  edition  on  Aug.  26. 
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■  f  news  summary”  by  Peter  Edson  syndicated  columns  was  taken  b^  i 

111  V^FSITV  about  once  a  week,  the  rest  of  the  fore  he  became  head  of  the  ik- 1 

*^*»^*^*»J  editorial  page  being  devoted  to  partment,  that  he  has  never  recoin- ! 

^  •  1  1  _  background  articles,  chiefly  but  mended  any  change:  “Here  we  ^ 

1  m  P-fllTOMdl  L^dluinns  not  whony  by  its  own  staff  mem-  believe  it  is  the  duty  of  the  editor 

locally,  in  Washington  and  to  have  opinions  and  to  exprea 

a  abroad.  them,  and  his  reasons  for  holding, 

W^drop  “Obviously  no  columnist  can  them,  in  his  own  words. 

Director,  CoUege  ol  Journalism,  Univ.  of  Colorado  reporting  M-  A.  Gorman,  editor,  Flint 

(First  of  three  articles)  Editors,  which  was  reported  in  of  our  own  very  large  Scripps-  (Mich.)  Journal,  has  not  used  col- 

There’s  a  widespread,  deep  and  Editor  a  Publisher,  April  28,  Howard  Washington  staff,”  Walter  umnists  for  several  years  ^ca^ 
continuing  interest  in  whether  to  1951.  “It’s  your  own  business  if  Leckstone,  editor,  wrote.  “Nor  can  those  who  are  res^tabk 

use  syndicated  columnists  of  the  you  think  these  opinion  columns  columnist  expect  to  attain  the  iisually  becoTO  propagandists  for 

opinion  (plus  reporting)  sort  in  should  be  in  your  newspaper,”  breadth  of  viewpoint  .  .  .  that  we  their  own  viewpoints  and  prejn- 

“the  editor’s  town  hall.”  There’s  Mr.  Ferguson  said.  “And  your  we  obtain  from  the  four  or  dices.  ^ 

an  outspoken  diversity  of  opinion  judgment  may  be  sounder  than  five  able  men  in  our  Washington  A  Montana  editor  gives  the  uh 
as  to  whether  the  editorial  page  ours.  .  .  .  We  wouldn’t  trade  one  bureau  .  .  .  one  or  two  in  Indian-  evitable  handicap  ot  space  as  tot 
has  an  obligation  to  provide  the  experienced  reporter  for  all  the  apolis,  and  the  occasional  editorials  principle  reason  for  not  ruMung 
reader  with  a  diversity  of  opin-  syndicated  columnists  we  could  tfi®  editors  of  the  18  other  cclminists. 

ions.  There  are  fundamental  dif-  crowd  into  the  editorial  page.  .  .  .  Scripps-Howard  newspapers,  all  of  .  newspapers  with  n^ionil 

ferences  in  editing  syndicated  col-  A  page  of  these  columnists  is  a  which  are  available  to  us  daily.  Aeiv  York 

umns.  And — there’s  vigorous  criti-  perfect  reproduction  of  the  yack-  “We  have  found  that  few  of  our  lu  •» 

cism  of  the  major  columnists.  ety-yack  which  fills  the  room  after  readers  make  any  distinction  what-  Monitor,  ao  not  ^mt  lyn- 


These  are  highlights  of  a  “town  the  third  or  fourth  martini.” 
hair  discussion  in  which  158  edi-  The  Baltimore  Sun  papers  use 


,ig,«d  eddorial  page  column  and 


tors  and  editorial  writers  took  part,  no  syndicated  columns.  Instead  the  the  official  views  of  the  newspaper,  i  ^  y! 

by  mail.  Questionnaires  went  to  Morning  Sun  uses  signed  articles  itself,  as  set  forth  in  editorials.  *  provwe 

247  editors  of  editorial  pages.  Re-  by  staff  members  who  are  special-  When  those  happen  to  differ  it  can  op_|^ns  ana  interpretation, 
plies  came  from  48  states  and  the  ists  in  their  subjects.  The  Evening  produce  only  confusion  for  a  ^roviaence  Jourrmi  ^ 

District  of  Columbia.  Only  two  Sun  develops  its  own  editorial  mat-  reader,  and,  worse,  a  feeling  that  an  editorial  e  p  aineo, 


editors  declined  to  speak  up,  one  ter  suited  to  its  audience  and  to  the  newspaper  itself  is  confused."  much  respect  for  our- 

saying,  “I  have  no  yen  to  get  into  the  purpose  to  which  iu  editorial  Leon  Stolz,  chief  editorial  our  readers  to  snrag 

this  controversy  even  anony-  policy  is  directed.  writer,  Chicago  Tribune,  reported  burden  of  thinking,  from 

mously.”  Another  wrote  that  it  was  The  Indianapolis  Times  uses  “a  that  the  decision  not  to  publish  “* 

“very  difficult  to  evaluate  the  work  _ I _ 1 _  shoulders  of  the  syndicated  colum- 

of  any  columnist  by  this  method,”  a  m  •  ^  -  .v 

ignoring  questions  of  fact.  ^  A  ^ 4  Jl  I  J  ^4  JL  these  ^columnists,  the 

I  wanted  opinions  from  “all  (/l/rlO  e^CudA  l/x/nClt  It-fld  editorial  said,^  ^  pracUce  in  i 


policy  is  directed. 

The  Indianapolis  Times  uses 


L,eon  5I01Z,  cniei  caiioriai  w  r  , 

writer,  CMago  Tribgre.  leporKtl  >’“'*?  »'  "o'"  «?; 

that  the  decision  not  to  publish  S'™,''  ""‘"“■“"  O?' 


0  jI  ft  ^  /  0  Jl  f/  !  I  ^  4  h  columnists,  the 

l/l/no  rCeadA  l/l/hal  and  lA/nu,,,  editorial  said,  “pracUce  in  i 

over,”  from  “the  grass  roots,”  to  - ^ -  fi«recly  competitive  field  and  art 

use  in  revising  a  chapter  in  “Edi-  b  mm  bWV*  ^  stnving  for  fabulous  incomes  from 

tor  and  Editorial  Writer.”  I  IVfllQt  lA#  Ol  fT  fl  fabulous  circulations—  are  too 

wanted  a  wider  base  than  has  been  WlX  A*AU0L  VW  concerned  with  posturing  for  at- 

provided  by  the  almost  perennial  hh  _  •  «  _  •  tention  value,  appeal  far  more  to 

mSt!“  Emotional  Reaction  iffy'iSTmiTnie'ti^ThMw 

^  ,  bal  fireworks.” 

Con.pn.b.nsl,.  R.p<«  By  Dr.  Emesl  Dichter  Each  Sunday  ns  an  cditorisl  f«. 

pa^«  Sth  morT“ »  AO°mS'-  '"r'  newspaper  prints  ej^ 

culation,  and  from  a  limited  num-  (NOTE:  Dr.  Dichter  has  pio-  whose  immediate  meaning  might  aiid 

ber  with  less  than  this  circulation,  neered  in  the  application  of  psy-  not  be  apparent 


shoulders  of  the  syndicated  colum¬ 
nists.” 

Most  of  these  columnists,  tbe 
editorial  said,  “practice  in  i 
fiercely  comgietitive  field  and  an 
striving  for  fabulous  incomes  from 
fabulous  circulations —  are  too 
concerned  with  posturing  for  at¬ 
tention  value,  appeal  far  more  to 
the  emotions  than  to  the  mind,  and 
offer  less  common  sense  than  ver¬ 
bal  fireworks.” 

Each  Sunday  as  an  editorial  fea¬ 
ture  the  newspaper  prints  excerpts 


kuiaiiuii,  <tnu  irum  a  iiiniicu  nuui'  lje.  uiLnicr  nuy  piu-  wiiu^c  lu^aniu^  iin^iu  tK.Ar  n/’tK  and 

ber  with  less  than  this  circulation,  neered  in  the  application  of  psy-  not  be  apparent.  r/ym’menf^frnm  manv  of  our  own 

the  latter  to  insure  representation  chological  research  to  advertising,  A  number  of  measuring  devices  .  ^  nmvide  the 

from  all  states.  This,  then,  is  a  editorial  work  and  sales.  Among  for  editorial  readership  have  ap-  ®  '  {i-  ji  c-iaeted 

comprehensive  regxsrt  on  the  non-  his  clients  have  been  the  Chicago  peared  from  time  to  time.  Some  for*  h‘c  thou oht  and 

use  and  the  use  of  syndicated  col-  Tribune,  Time  and  True  as  well  as  are  more  complex  than  others.  '  .  ,  ’  .  T  ,’u--v 

umnists;  the  editing  of  these  col-  General  Mills.  General  Motors,  Some  sound  more  scientific.  In  lO^ao  ine  reaoer  s 

umns;  adds  and  drops  in  1952  American  Airlines  and  Lever  spite  of  all  the  high-sounding  term-  '"8 ‘Or  "‘bl¬ 


and  reasons  for;  and  relative  space  Brothers.) 


given  to  them. 


inology,  most  of  these  approaches 


Just  as  the  manufacturer  has  add  up  to  attempts  to  find  out 


Only  One  ‘Voice’ 

Eight  newspapers  use  only  one 


Editors  and  editorial  writers  are  been  striving  to  find  a  magic  for-  how  many  people  who  have  read  syndicated  “voice.”  The  Arkansas 
quoted.  Thirty-four  letters  were  mula  which  will  tell  him  what  an  article  remember  it,  etc.  From  Gazette  uses  no  strictly  “opinion" 
received,  and  there  were  notes  on  product  people  will  buy,  why  they  these  figures,  attempts  are  made  columns,  considers  Robert  S.  Al- 
many  questionnaires.  Opinions  of  buy  it  and  how  it  can  be  adver-  to  predict  whether  this  type  of  len  more  or  less  news.  “We  figure 
editorial  page  staffs  in  regard  to  tised  in  the  most  efficient  manner,  material  will  result  in  readership  our  own  editorials  are  a  heavy 
use  of  columns  and  their  frank  s-o  is  the  publisher  and  editor  also  again.  There  seems  to  be,  from  enough  dose  of  opinion,”  writ« 
criticism  of  columnists  are  given  concerned  with  selecting  the  kind  our  research,  no  scientific  justifi-  Harry  S.  Ashmore,  executive  edi- 


in  their  own  words. 

Geographically  replies  were  dis 


of  material  for  his  publication  cation  to  assume  that  because  edi-  tor,  “and  staff-written  pieces,  re 
which  will  assure  a  wide  and  torial  material  aroused  interest  prints,  and  commissioned  material 


tributed  chiefly  as  follows:  Cali-  pleased  audience.  The  reason  why  once,  the  same  kind  of  editorial  elsewhere  on  the  page — this  mostly 
fornia  and  New  York,  10  each;  people  read  what  they  do  is  not  material  will  be  of  interest  when  of  background  character.”  TIk 
Ohio,  9;  Indiana  and  Texas,  8  any  more  mysterious  than  why  times,  problems  and  situations  may  Long  Island  Press  uses  Alle*. 


each;  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mis-  people  buy  what  they  buy. 


souri.  North  Carolina,  Pennsyl- 


have  changed.  What  is  needed,  might  use  other  columnists  if  theyl 


vania,  6  each;  Illinois,  Iowa,  New  and  magazines,  we  have  uncov 
Jersey  and  Virginia,  5  each;  and,  ered  clues  which  might  be  of  in 


In  our  studies  for  newspapers  therefore,  is  a  thorough  under- 
d  magazines,  we  have  uncov-  standing  of  what  a  reader  got  out 


were  available. 

The  Newark  News  prints  only 


District  of  Columbia,  Florida,  Ten-  terest  to  the  editor  and  publisher,  did  to  him. 


of  a  particular  piece  and  what  it  Marquis  Childs,  and  its  editori»l 


chief  checked  as  the  reason:  “Col- 


nessee,  Texas  and  Wisconsin,  4  Our  assignments  were  to  uncover  In  our  research  approach,  we  umnists  haven’t  much  to  offer  th^ 
each.  “reasons  for  reading”  and  to  pro-  use  projective  techniques  in  our  a  live  and  sufficient  staff  of 

Twelve  newspapers  replying  use  vide  assistance  to  both  the  edi-  interviewing,  perhaps  the  most  ad-  torial  writers  with  proper  expensf 
no  “syndicated  voices”  on  their  torial  departments  and  to  the  ad-  vanced  technique  of  the  social  accounts  to  travel  about  can’t  do 
editorial  pages.  J.  Donald  Fergu-  vertising  and  circulation  depart-  .sciences.  However,  none  of  these  better,  day  in  and  day  out.”  New^ 
son,  Milwaukee  Journal,  had  noth-  ments.  Thus,  our  research  task  techniques  really  represent  the  day,  Long  Island,  prints 


ing  to  add  to  his  talk  before  the  was  to  come  up  with  usable  an-  important  aspect  of  the  problem. 


American  Society  of  Newspaper  swers  and  not  a  mass  of  figures 


(Continued  on  page  50) 


Childs,  Mark  Ethridge  Jr.,  editori*! 
(Continued  on  page  49) 
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A  FORMER  CANDIDATE  BACK  IN  THE  NEWS— AND  IN  EDITORIAL  CARTOONS 


WHAT  ARE  YOUR  IMPRESSIONS 
OF  THE  U.  S.  A..  ADLAI?' 

Riirck,  Chicago  (Ill.)  Sun-Timci 


IDADT  iJ 


VVELCOME 


-  HOME 

jamboree?.. 


AIRPORT 


Apui  aagUADU 


CHICMI  .  StrTI*<»«  »il» 


mil 


LOOK  WHAT  HE  BROUGHT  HER 

llalladay.  Providence  (R.I.)  Journal 


MIXED  RECEPTION 

Berryman,  H'ajliinglon  (D.C.)  Star 


Newspapers  Urged 
To  Back  ABC  Month 


tiser.A  with  the  facts  in  your  ABC 
report — how  this  audited  informa¬ 
tion  provides  them  with  a  definite 
measure  for  circulation  values  in 
accordance  with  well  known  stand¬ 
ards — ^just  as  there  are  approved 
standards  for  the  merchandise  that 
your  advertisers  buy  and  sell. 

(3)  “Bring  closer  to  realization 
a  primary  objective  of  every  ABC 
member — to  help  advertisers  and 
advertising  agencies  buy  space  and 
publishers  sell  space  on  the  basis 
of  audited  information.” 

6  Directors  Sign 
Newspaper  directors  signing  the 
letter  which  accompanied  the  pro¬ 
motion  portfolio  are: 

E.  R.  Hatton.  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Free  Press;  William  F.  Lucey, 
Lawrence  (Mass.)  Eagle  and  Trih- 
une'  Harlan  G.  Palmer.  Holly¬ 
wood  (Calif)  Citizen-News;  Verne 


Chicago — ^Newspaper  memjbers 
of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions  have  been  invited  to  join 
with  other  publisher  members  of 
the  Bureau  in  an  all-media  “ABC 
Month”  during  October. 

Directors  from  the  newspaper 
division  of  the  Bureau  issued  a 
special  letter  this  week,  together 
with  a  packet  of  suggestions  for 
local  newspaper  participation,  in¬ 
cluding  a  new  series  of  six  quart¬ 
er-page  ads,  directed  especially  to 
local  advertisers  on  the  value  of 
ABC  reports.  A  complete  set  of 
mats  of  the  six  ads  are  available 
for  $3.50  postpaid  from  the  Bureau 
headquarters  (see  cut). 

Outline  ABC  Aims 

The  letter,  signed  jointly  by  the 
six  newspaper  directors,  states  in 
part: 

“Your  directors  hopve  the 
Bureau's  newspaper  members  will 
take  a  leading  part  in  this  all- 
ABC-media  campaign.  To  partici¬ 
pate  will  be  to  benefit  directly  by 
making  your  local  advertisers  and 
prospective  advertisers  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  ABC  circulation 
standards  and  audited  paid  circula¬ 
tion  as  essentials  for  profitable 
newspaper  advertising.” 

ABC  Month  has  a  three-fold 
purpose,  according  to  a  letter  sent 
to  daily  and  weekly  newspaper 
members  this  week: 

(1)  “Inform  the  business  people 
m  your  community  wliat  your 
ABC  membership  means  to  them 
—how  your  AK  Audit  Report 
verifies  your  paid  circulation  and 
thus  helps  them  to  make  their  ad¬ 
vertising  investments  on  the  basis 
of  facts. 

(2)  “Acquaint  your  local  adver- 
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IM9  TO  AOVtNTISCNS 


E.  Joy,  Centralia  (111.)  Sentinel; 
Lisle  Baker,  Jr.,  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier-Journal  and  Times;  and 
W.  J.  J.  Butler,  Toronto  (Ont.) 
Globe  and  Mail. 

The  ABC  Month  idea  origin¬ 
ated  a  year  ago  with  the  business 
publication  division.  The  success 
of  the  business  papers  in  empha¬ 
sizing  to  advertisers  and  readers 
the  significance  to  them  of  recog¬ 
nized  industry  standards  for  au¬ 
dited  paid  circulation,  led  to  pub¬ 
lishers  from  other  divisions  asking 
that  the  1953  program  be  set  up 
as  an  all-media  ABC  campaign. 

■ 

Rice  Photo  Wins 
State  Fair  Contest 

Syr.acuse,  N.  Y. — Paul  Rice  of 
the  New  York  Journal- American 
was  named  as  the  best-in-show 
winner  of  the  third  annual  news- 
photo  contest  of  the  New  York 
State  Fair. 

His  photograph  “Defense  Sec¬ 
retary.”  showing  Charles  E.  Wil- 
.son  laughing  heartily,  also  won 
first  place  in  spot  news. 

Chuck  Scott  of  the  Binghamton 
Press  took  first  place  in  the  sports 
division  with  a  picture  of  a  bas¬ 
ketball  player  just  before  the  ball 
hit  him  in  the  face. 

First  place  in  the  human  inter¬ 
est  division  went  to  John  Betas, 
Jr.,  of  the  Binghamton  Press  for  a 
photo  showing  an  elderly  woman 
sitting  on  a  tree  stump  smoking. 

■ 

Swim  Events  Draw 
500  Contestants 

Fresno,  Calif. — A  swim  meet 
co-sponsored  by  the  Fresno  Bee 
and  the  Fresno  Swimming  Club 
drew  500  contestant  from  Califor¬ 
nia  points  ranging  from  San  Diego 
to  Sacramento. 

This  was  the  second  year  of  co¬ 
sponsorship  of  an  event  which  had 
t^n  faltering  as  a  Club  activity. 


Man  of  Many  Faces 
Honored  in  Scranton 

Scranton — ^Termed  by  his  fel¬ 
low  workers  as  “the  man  of  240,- 
000  faces,”  James 
B.  Walsh,  car¬ 
toonist  for  the 
Scranton  Times, 
will  be  given  the 
award  as  “an 
outstanding  citi¬ 
zen  who  has  done 
most  for  the  com¬ 
munity  over  the 
years”  on  Sept. 

1 5  by  members 
of  the  Scranton 
Exchange  club. 

The  cartoons  of  Mr.  Walsh, 
employed  by  the  Times  for  40 
years,  appear  on  page  3  daily.  At 
the  outset  of  his  cartooning  career 
Jim’s  cartoons  consisted  of  10  or 
12  sketches.  His  present  day  draw¬ 
ings  portray  from  20  to  25  indi¬ 
viduals.  The  Times  recently  said 
Mr.  Walsh  does  an  average  of 
120  sketches  weekly  and  6,000 
annually.  His  total  output  since 
he  went  on  the  Times  payroll  is 
therefore  estimated  at  240,000. 

Mr.  Walsh  once  worked  as  a 
surveyor  and  for  a  railroad. 

■ 

Returns  to  Paper 

Washington  —  Because  he  be¬ 
lieves  “the  greatest  work  of  the 
Creator  is  a  good  newsman,”  John 
Davis  has  resigned  an  important 
federal  position  to  return  to  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Washington  bureau 
staff.  He  will  function  as  farm  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  newspaper,  a  post  he 
left  under  a  one  year  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  to  become  administrative  as¬ 
sistant  to  Ezra  T.  Benson,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Davis  will 
serve  as  a  special  consultant  to  the 
department’s  advisory  committee 
in  the  information  section  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 


Walsh 
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1939  Censorship 
Rule  Imposed 
In  Morocco 

By  Pike  Tilbury 
Rabat,  French  Morocco  —  The 
French  Protectorate  Government 
clamped  down  on  the  local  press 
Aug.  18  by  imposing  a  censorship 
law  which  dates  from  1939.  All 
six  French  dailies  in  the  territory 
and  one  Spanish  are  subject  to 
censorship.  The  law  has  been  in¬ 
voked  only  temporarily,  say  the 
French,  to  stop  the  diffusion  of 
“insufficiently  verified  information 
which  may  impede  measures  of 
appeasement  now  in  progress.” 

Censorship  came  two  days  after 
bloody  riots  swept  the  country. 
The  troubles  broke  out  when  Sul¬ 
tan  Sidi  Mohammed  V  was  de¬ 
posed  by  the  French  and  replaced 
by  another  chosen  by  a  Moroccan 
religious  group. 

La  Vigie  Marocaine,  Morocco’s 
leading  daily,  complained  that  the 
imposition  of  censorship  was  dicta¬ 
torial  and  undemocratic  and  cast 
an  “unwarranted  slur”  on  the 
French  Press  in  Morocco.  An  ed¬ 
itorialist  pointed  out  that  the  meas¬ 
ure  was  not  applied  to  foreign 
correspondents  in  Morocco. 

U.  S.  correspondents  in  Moroc¬ 
co  have  experienced  little  difficul¬ 
ty  getting  wires  off  to  the  States. 
There  have  been  some  delays  of 
from  five  to  ten  hours,  but  this  is 
laid  to  the  French  post  office 
strikes  and  the  fact  that  a  heavy 
volume  of  official  wires  must  have 
priority. 

Complete  press  censorship  ex¬ 
isted  in  Morocco  from  1939  to 
1951  during  a  state  of  siege  which 
technically  still  exists.  When  it 
was  lifted  nationalist  newspapers 
went  pretty  wild  until  they  were 
all  outlawed  after  the  riots  which 
flared  up  in  Casablanca,  Moroc¬ 
co’s  boom  town,  last  December. 

Exaggeration  of  riot  reports  is 
said  to  be  the  cause  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  decision  to  re-impose  the 
blue  pencil.  All  six  French  dailies 
reported  that  during  a  riot  in  Ouj- 
da,  northern  Morocco,  a  European 
woman,  “visibly  pregnant,”  was 
murdered  by  a  Moroccan  mob  in 
front  of  the  town’s  war  memorial. 
The  official  list  of  dead,  23  in  num¬ 
ber,  contains  the  names  of  no 
v/omen. 

During  the  Casablanca  riots, 
December  1952,  the  same  papers 
put  glaring  black  headlines  on  a 
story  in  which  two  European 
women  were  alleged  to  have  been 
“torn  to  pieces”  by  rioters.  The 
story  aroused  widespread  fear  and 
indignation  among  the  European 
population. 

Again,  an  official  investigation 
established  that  no  such  incident 
had  ever  taken  place,  and  the 
Moroccan  press  as  a  whole  re¬ 
ceived  a  hefty  rap  on  the  knuckles 
from  General  Guillaume,  French 
Resident-General  in  the  protector¬ 
ate. 


Multiple  Damages 
Barred  in  Pa.  Law 

Harrisburg,  Pa. — Pennsylvania 
on  Sept.  1  became  the  first  state, 
according  to  records  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Newspaper  Publishers’  As¬ 
sociation,  to  adopt  the  uniform 
single  publications  act  prohibiting 
multiple  damages  in  libel  suits. 

The  new  law  replaces  a  common 
law  rule  which  considered  each 
sale  or  delivery  of  a  single  copy 
of  a  newspaper  to  be  a  distinct 
and  separate  publication  of  a  libel. 

The  need  for  a  uniform  single 
publications  law  in  each  state  was 
expressed  by  the  American  Bar  As¬ 
sociation  in  1952  when  it  recom¬ 
mended  adoption  of  the  model 
act  drafted  by  the  National  Com¬ 
missioners  of  Uniform  State  Laws. 

PNPA's  Libel 
Bill  Vetoed 

Harrisburg,  Pa. — Gov.  John  S. 
Fine  has  vetoed  an  assembly- 
passed  bill  sponsored  by  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association  to  extend  privilege  to 
statements  of  public  officials  in 
public  capacities. 

The  measure,  if  approved  by  the 
governor,  would  have  given  such 
statements  the  same  libel  exemp¬ 
tions  now  generally  appBied  to 
judicial  and  legislative  proceed¬ 
ings. 

Gov.  Fine  said  he  rejected  the 
bill  because  it  “does  not  effec¬ 
tively  carry  out  its  praiseworthy 
purpose.” 

“Instead  of  adding  to  the  pro¬ 
tection  accorded  those  who  publish 
the  news  (it)  might  confuse  and 
weaken  the  law  and  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  protecting  our  citizens 
against  malicious  defamation  1 
must  conclude  that  this  bill  should 
be  vetoed,”  the  governor  said. 

In  a  veto  message  the  governor 
further  explained; 

“This  purpose  would  appear  to 
be  a  laudable  one.  However,  it  is 
questionable  whether  the  bill  ef¬ 
fectively  accomplishes  what  it  pro¬ 
poses  to  do.  Furthermore,  in  many 
respects  it  is  ambiguous  and  uncer¬ 
tain  and  may  well  serve  only  to 
confuse  the  law  relating  to  de¬ 
famation  to  a  degree  which  would 
defeat  the  very  purpose  of  the  bill. 

“This  bill  would  not  greatly  add 
to  the  protection  now  afforded  by 
the  law  other  than  placing  upon 
the  plaintiff  in  an  action  for  de¬ 
famation  the  burden  of  showing 
that  the  publication  was  an  abuse 
of  privilege. 

“Certain  terms  used  in  the  bill 
are  ambiguous  and  would  be  the 
source  of  confusion.” 

■ 

100,000  See  Regatta 

Chicago — An  estimated  100,000 
yachting  enthusiasts  witnessed  the 
22nd  annual  Chicago  Daily  News 
Regatta  on  Chicago’s  lakefront 
here  Aug.  30.  More  than  250  en¬ 
tries  competed  in  the  26  events. 


Bob  Meinburg, 
Scripps  Group 
Pioneer,  Retires 


Meinburg 


Bremerton,  Wash.  —  After  52 
years  in  the  newspaper  business, 
R.  J.  (Bob)  Meinburg  retires  this 
month  from  the 
Bremerton  Sun. 

Mr.  Meinburg, 
who  celebrated 
his  70th  birthday 
Aug.  19  with  a 
routine  day’s 
work  as  cashier 
and  chief  book- 
keeper  at  the 
Sun,  has  worked 
nearly  his  whole 
life  for  the 
Scripps  newspa- 
pering  family.  Failing  eye-sight  is 
the  cause  of  his  retirement. 

After  visiting  with  their  sons 
and  grandchildren.  Bob  and  Mrs. 
Meinburg  intend  to  return  to  the 
home  they  established  here  when 
he  joined  the  Sun  in  1945. 

Mr.  Meinburg  is  noted  among 
his  co-workers  for  his  natty  “citi¬ 
fied”  dress  that  invariably  includes 
a  homburg  hat,  jaunty  bow  tie  and 
cigar. 

One  of  his  twin  sons  is  on  the 
Los  Angeles  Examiner  and  the 
other  on  the  Salt  Lake  City  Tele¬ 
gram. 

Asked  how  he  got  started  in  the 
business,  Mr.  Meinburg  says:  “By 
accident,  from  hunger,” 

“I  was  growing  up  in  Cleveland. 
The  year  was  1902  and  I  was  look¬ 
ing  for  a  job. 

“I  answered  a  blind  help-wanted 
advertisement  in  the  Cleveland 
Press.  I  was  told  there  to  see  Jack 
Lynch,  circulation  manager  of  the 
paper. 

“Jack  looked  me  over,  then 
pushed  aside  the  nice  written  rec¬ 
ommendation  I  offered  him  to 
read.  Instead,  he  asked  me  if  I 
had  ever  carried  newspapers.  I 
said  I  had  carried  a  Press  route 
for  five  years.  Then  he  wanted  to 
know  who  my  district  manager 
was. 

“I  said,  ‘Your  brother,  Pat,’  and 
he  said,  ‘You’re  hired.’ 

“In  the  circulation  department 
of  the  Press  I  worked  on  the  books 
in  the  office,  did  some  country 
route  work,  worked  on  the  adver¬ 
tising  department  books,  and  for 
three  months  was  street  sales  boss. 

“I  got  the  latter  job  because  the 
regular  man  was  in  jail  for  assault. 
And  that  was  one  of  the  rare 
newspapering  jobs  I  didn’t  like. 


“I  had  to  drive  a  racehorse 
hitched  to  a  two-wheel  cart  to 
compete  with  the  opposition  sheet. 
At  least  twice  a  week  I  dumped 
over  trying  to  gallop  around  a 
corner.” 

When  E.  W.  Scripps  and  his 
brother,  James,  parted  company 
in  the  1920s,  Mr.  Meinburg  moved 
to  the  West  Coast  and  worked  for 
the  Scripps-Canfield  papers  and 
later  the  Tripps  League  papers. 


Summerfield  Is 
Inland  Speaker 

Chicago  —  Postmaster  General 
Arthur  Summerfield  will  be  the 
Oct.  6  luncheon  speaker  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association  here  at  the  La¬ 
Salle  Hotel,  it  was  announced  this 
week  by  President  Louis  A.  Weil, 
Jr.,  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald. 

“Regardless  of  publishers’  opin¬ 
ions  of  Mr.  Summerfield’s  recent 
proposals  to  increase  postal  rates 
and  his  arguments  for  them,”  said 
Mr.  Weil,  “we  feel  certain  that 
Inland  members  will  welcome  this 
opportunity  of  meeting  him  and 
hearing  whatever  he  may  have  to 
say  about  the  postal  service,  post¬ 
age  rates  and  the  changes  his  ad¬ 
ministration  has  made  in  the  regu¬ 
lations  and  procedures  of  the  Post 
Office  Department.” 


James  Parton  Resigns 
Herald  Tribune  Post 

The  resignation  of  James  Par- 
ton  from  the  management  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  was 
announced  Sept.  2. 

Mr.  Parton  joined  the  paper  in 
1950  as  director  of  promotion  and 
since  1951  has  been  assistant  to 
the  president,  chairman  of  the 
Herald  Tribune  Forum  and  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors. 

He  is  leaving  to  become  vice- 
president  and  treasurer  and  a  part¬ 
ner  in  Picture  Press,  Inc.,  founded 
in  1950  by  Joseph  Thorndike,  for¬ 
merly  managing  editor  of  Life 
magazine,  and  Oliver  Jensen,  for¬ 
merly  Life’s  text  editor. 

■ 

Mrs.  Show  Acquires 
Webster  City  Doily 

Webster  City,  la. — ^The  Daily 
Freeman-Journal  was  sold  this 
week  by  Floyd  Karr  and  Charles 
Warren  to  the  Webster  City  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  an  affiliate  of 
B.  F.  Printing  Company  of  Dixon, 
111.,  of  which  Mrs.  Mabel  S.  Shaw 
is  president. 

in  the  Shaw  group  are  the  Dixon 
Evening  Telegraph,  Morris  (HU 
Daily  Herald,  Woodstock  (Ill.) 
Sentinel,  Creston  (la.)  News-Ad¬ 
vertiser  and  Newton  (la.)  Daily 
News.  Allen  Kander,  New  York 
broker,  handled  the  Webster  City 
transaction. 

W.  J.  Carmichael,  former  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Newton 
paper,  has  been  named  publisher 
of  the  Freeman-Journal. 

■ 

Last  Christmas  Bonus 

Cincinnati — Roger  H.  Ferger, 
publisher  of  the  Enquirer,  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  employes  will  receive 
a  Christmas  bonus  this  year,  but 
none  thereafter.  He  said,  however, 
he  would  welcome  suggestions  re¬ 
garding  other  means  of  distributing 
profits  of  the  employe-community 
owned  paper.  An  incentive  puJ 
system  is  being  studied  as  one  sol¬ 
ution. 
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The  Advertiser  and  The  newspaper 


80®/®  of  Stations 
Offer  Services 
To  Advertisers 

Eighty  percent  of  U.  S.  televi¬ 
sion  stations  offer  advertisers  mer¬ 
chandising  and  promotional  serv¬ 
ices,  in  varying  degrees,  generally 
based  on  time  purchases  and  staff 
availability,  according  to  a  survey 
by  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  Inc. 

The  advertising  agency  made 
the  first  nationwide  survey  of  ra¬ 
dio  and  TV  station  merchandising 
and  promotional  aids  last  May 
with  a  four-page  questionnaire  that 
was  sent  to  all  stations — network 
and  independent. 

According  to  Hal  Davis,  K&E 
icepresident  in  charge  of  promo¬ 
tion,  and  G.  Maxwell  Ule,  vice- 
president  in  charge  research, 
who  teamed  their  departments  to 
formulate  the  survey,  the  advertis- 
n  should  take  full  advantage  of 
services  that  stations  supply  or  are 
willing  to  supply  to  gain  maximum 
effectiveness  from  his  medium  or 
media. 

A  completely  indexed  station- 
by-station  tabulation  of  the  results 
of  the  survey  will  be  published  and 
made  available  later  this  year. 

Here  are  some  of  the  results: 

1.  138  stations  told  K&E  they 
had  some  form  of  merchandising 
and  promotion  service.  About  20 
percent  of  the  stations  didn’t  an¬ 
swer  or  had  no  services  to  offer. 

2.  Of  the  stations  which  did  re¬ 
ply  93  percent  did  some  form  of 
trade  calling  (soliciting  and  placing 
of  displays,  store  checks  and  so¬ 
liciting  tie-in  advertising). 

3.  94  percent  of  the  stations  of- 
ered  trade  mailings,  including  let¬ 
ters,  postcards,  broadsides  and 
merchandising  bulletins.  These  are 
all  standard  merchandising  and 
promotion  helps  offered  by  other 
media. 

Newspaper  Tune-in  Ads 

4.  Only  9  percent  supported  cli¬ 
ent  advertising  by  use  of  newspa¬ 
per  tune-in  ads,  lobby  window  dis¬ 
plays,  billboards  and  car  cards;  al¬ 
though  some  92  percent  of  the 
stations  did  offer  some  on-the-air 
support,  such  as  demonstrations, 

away  prizes,  product  men¬ 
tions  and  tune-in  announcements. 

5.  Les,  than  8  out  of  10  stations 
'•ill  help  a  client  sales  force  with 
fctribution  problems  and  less  than 
half  offer  special  merchandising 
plans  whereby  retail  outlets  give 
preferred  space  to  client  display 
material.  Such  plans,  however, 
are  fast  gaining  favor  with  stations. 

As  for  charging  for  promo¬ 
tional  and  merchandising  services, 
'®me  37  percent  of  the  stations 
*nich  do  display  merchandising 
clients  require  minimum  pur- 
ttases  of  air  time. 

In  nearly  all  oases  the  adver¬ 


tiser  who  approaches  a  station  with 
a  reasonable  specific  merchandis¬ 
ing  and  promotion  problem  can 
get  station  cooperation,  but  K&E 
has  found  that  the  initiative  to  ac¬ 
tion  rests  with  the  advertiser  or  his 
agency. 

Many  of  the  stations  which  re¬ 
plied  to  the  questionnaire  asserted 
that  they  plan  to  increase  their 
services.  Lack  of  trained  person¬ 
nel  appeared  to  be  the  reason  for 
most  stations  being  unable  to  of- 
er  more  complete  support. 

■ 

Hadacol  in  New  Push; 
Head  Voices  Optimism 

Plans  have  just  about  been  com¬ 
pleted  for  a  “biggest  ever”  cam¬ 
paign  for  Hadacol,  according  to 
company  president  Harry  B.  Gold¬ 
smith  (E.  &  P.  July  19,  1952,  page 
16).  Newspaper  advertising  in  cer¬ 
tain  areas  will  be  part  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  shooting  for  all-out  radio 
saturation  to  re-activate  the  com¬ 
pany’s  most  important  markets. 

Richard  L.  Brown,  formerly 
general  manager  of  Hadacol,  has 
rejoined  as  assistant  to  the  presi¬ 
dent  (E&P,  Dec.  29,  ’51,  page  53), 

Said  Mr.  Goldsmith  about  the 
reorganization,  ‘The  position  of 
the  company  has  materially  im¬ 
proved  .  .  .  and  I  expect  that  the 
business  can  be  successfully  reor¬ 
ganized  within  the  next  two  or 
three  months.  This  improved  posi¬ 
tion  was  brought  about  by  the 
adoption  of  practical  trade  policies, 
strong  and  consistent  advertising, 
and  the  dissipation  of  most  of  the 
large  overstocks  in  the  trade  when 
I  joined  the  company  just  a  year 
ago.” 


Canadian  Dailies' 
Revenue  Gains  24% 

Canadian  newspapers  gained  in 
advertising  revenue  during  the  first 
half  of  1953,  according  to  a  report 
on  national  advertising  expend¬ 
itures  issued  by  Elliott-Haynes 
Ltd.,  Toronto  research  firm. 

Daily  newspapers  gained  24.49 
percent  from  $13,758,150  in  the 
first  half  of  1952  to  $17,105,868 
in  the  first  half  of  1953. 

Week-end  newspapers,  published 
by  dailies  as  Saturday  supplements, 
had  advertising  revenue  increase 
from  $4,677,322  to  $5,463,885. 

While  there  had  been  some  ad¬ 
vertising  rate  increases  during  the 
period,  the  overall  increase  for  all 
publications  on  a  linage  basis 
averaged  about  10  percent.  Larg¬ 
est  single  group  advertising  in  the 
86  dailies  was  by  the  automotive 
industry. 

American  Weekly  Up 

Publisher  of  the  American 
Weekly,  Robert  D.  Levitt,  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  advertisers  invested 
more  dollars  in  the  September 
13th  issue  of  the  supplement  than 
ever  before.  And  according  to 
PIB  the  American  Weekly  gained 
56.1  per  cent  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1953. 

■ 

New  Rep  Named 

San  Francisco — Doyle  &  Haw¬ 
ley  has  been  named  a  national 
advertising  repre.sentative  of  the 
Riverside  (Calif.)  Press  Enter¬ 
prise. 


Bankers  Say  Dailies 
Give  Most  for  Money 


Charlottesville,  Va.  —  The 
folks  who  know  the  value  of 
money  best — American  bankers — 
have  found  that  newspapers  are 
best  for  their  advertising  dollars. 

This  fact  was  brought  out  em¬ 
phatically  here  at  the  thirteenth 
annual  Virginia  Bankers  School, 
held  on  the  campus  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Virginia. 

Robert  W.  Sparks,  first  vice- 
president  of  the  Bowery  Savings 
Bank,  New  York,  gave  statistics  to 
show  the  advertising  values  dur¬ 
ing  a  talk  on  public  relations  and 
advertising. 

According  to  a  survey  of  230 
banks  by  the  Financial  Public  Re¬ 
lations  Association,  this  is  how  the 
banking  dollar  for  advertusing  is 
broken  down: 

Newspapers  31  per  cent;  other 
periodicals  13.1  per  cent;  radio 
9.8  per  cent;  other  printed  mate¬ 
rial  8.3  per  cent;  outdoor  5.8  per 


cent;  television  5.8  per  cent;  direct 
mail  5.3  per  cent;  car  and  bus  3.4 
per  cent;  window  and  lobby  dis¬ 
play  2.2  per  cent,  and  miscel¬ 
laneous  15.3  per  cent. 

The  bankers  agreed  that  televi¬ 
sion  “has  priced  itself  out  of  the 
market.” 

Mr.  Sparks  gave  the  advertising 
breakdown  of  one  bank  public  re¬ 
lations  officer  who  had  a  $352,000 
appropriation.  He  spent  $172,500 
(49  per  cent)  for  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising. 

The  rest  of  it  went  to  transpor¬ 
tation  ads  ($80,500),  outdoor  dis¬ 
play  ($38,000),  radio  ($35,000), 
direct  mail  ($21,000)  and  miscel¬ 
laneous  ($5,000). 

The  school,  sponsored  by  the 
Virginia  Bankers  Association,  drew 
more  than  250  bankers.  It  is  the 
largest  and  oldest  of  its  kind  in 
the  nation. 


Bureau  Opens 
Detroit  Office; 
Names  Postel 

In  a  moVe  to  establish  closer 
contact  with  the  automobile  indus¬ 
try,  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA.  opened  a 
Detroit  office 
September  1,  it 
was  announced 
by  John  C.  Ot- 
tinger,  Jr.,  gen¬ 
eral  sales  man¬ 
ager. 

Under  the  su¬ 
pervision  of  Ro¬ 
land  R.  Postel  as 
Detroit  manager, 
the  new  office,  Postel 

at  2761  Guardian 
Building,  will  give  major  attention 
to  accounts  in  automobile  man¬ 
ufacturing  and  allied  industries.  It 
will  also  cover  other  advertising 
classifications  in  eastern  Michigan 
and  northern  Ohio. 

Mr.  Postel,  a  senior  account  ex¬ 
ecutive  in  the  Bureau's  Chicago 
office  since  1944,  has  served  as 
the  organization’s  Detroit  repre¬ 
sentative  for  the  last  four  years, 
working  out  of  Chicago.  Before 
joining  the  Bureau,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  advertising  staff  of 
the  Chicago  (Ill.)  Tribune  and 
had  been  active  previously  with 
other  newspapers  and  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  magazine  and  business  pub¬ 
lication  fields. 

“With  the  opening  of  a  full¬ 
time  Detroit  office.”  said  Mr.  Ot- 
tinger,  “the  Bureau  will  be  in  a 
position  to  render  more  frequent, 
more  complete  and  more  efficient 
service  to  advertisers  and  agencies 
in  the  area  than  has  ever  been 
possible  before.  And  the  need  to¬ 
day  is  greater  than  ever  before, 
because  of  the  industry’s  growing 
marketing  problems  and  its  sharply 
increased  use  of  the  newspaper 
medium.” 

■ 

Blow  Co.  in  London 

The  Biow  Company  of  London 
is  in  the  process  of  being  organ¬ 
ized,  it  was  announced  thi.s  week 
by  the  advertising  agency's  New 
York  headquarters.  George  Burn¬ 
side,  who  has  been  elected  a  Biow 
vicepresident,  has  returned  to  Eng¬ 
land  after  spending  some  time  at 
the  home  office.  For  15  years  he 
was  with  Erwin  Wasey  of  Eng¬ 
land. 

■ 

Heads  Marketing 

Chicago — Peter  G.  Peterson  has 
been  appointed  director  of  mar¬ 
keting  services  m  the  Chicago  of¬ 
fice  of  McCann-Erickson.  Inc.,  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  it  was  announced 
by  Sidney  A.  Wells,  Chicago  office 
manager. 
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Newspaper  Ads  Help  Fill 
Private  Schools,  Colleges 


By  Joseph  W.  Dragonetti 


Ph!I  ADELPHiA  —  Newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  is  helping  attract  students 
to  private  schools,  colleges  and 
special  training  schools  in  ever-in¬ 
creasing  numbers,  according  to 
surveys  conducted  by  N.  W.  Ayer 
&  Son.  Inc. 

So  far  this  year,  for  example, 
the  Berlitz  School  of  Languages, 
which  ases  newspapers  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  in  the  25  cities  where  its 
classes  are  held,  has  reported  the 
largest  income  in  its  history. 

Heaviest  Berlitz  campaigns  run 
in  New  York.  Philadelphia.  Bos¬ 
ton  and  Chicago.  Trademark  of 
Berlitz  ads  is  the  cartoon  figure  of 
a  bald-headed  professor,  who  ap¬ 
pears  regularly  in  small-space 
newspaper  advertisements. 

-Another  heavy  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertiser  is  the  Katherine  Gibbs 
School  for  secretarial  training, 
with  schools  located  in  New  York. 
Boston.  Providence.  Chicago  and 
Montclair.  New  Jersey.  Katherine 
Gibbs  uses  newspaper  directory 
advertising  in  the  cities.  The 
Montclair  classes  are  also  adver¬ 
tised  in  the  Newark  Evening  Ne\i's 
and  several  suburban  newspapers. 

Year-Round  Users 

Berlitz  and  Katherine  Gibbs, 
both  leading  schools  in  their  fields, 
use  regular  year-round  advertising 
instead  of  just  seasonal  campaigns. 

Both  these  schools  are  among 
the  more  than  300  schools,  camps 
and  colleges  served  by  N.  W. 
-Ayer’s  Educational  Department, 
which  handles  about  half  of  the 
regional  and  national  advertising 
of  this  kind  in  the  nation. 

The  department  has  been  an 
important  part  of  the  .Ayer  organi¬ 
zation  ever  since  F.  Wayland 
-Ayer,  founder  of  the  nation’s  old¬ 
est  advertising  agency  and  an  ex¬ 
school  teacher,  decided  that  if 
advertising  could  help  commercial 
business  it  could  also  help  schools. 

Today,  the  department,  under 
the  direction  of  Charles  E.  Glen- 
dening,  functions  as  a  self-con¬ 
tained  unit  in  the  Ayer  Building 
in  Philadelphia.  This  agency  with¬ 
in  an  agency  not  only  places 
-school  advertising  but  also  pro¬ 
vides  advice  and  help  on  many 
school  problems. 

Dailies  with  Directories 

Some  of  the  newspapers  in  lead¬ 
ing  cities  which  carry  regular 
school  directory  advertising  are: 
the  New  York  Times,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  New  York  World 
Telegram  &  Sun,  Chicago  Tribune, 
Chicago  Herald  American,  Chica¬ 
go  Daily  News,  Chicago  Sun- 
Times,  Boston  Herald,  Boston 
Post,  Boston  Globe,  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  the  Evening  Bulletin,  the 


Washington  Star  and  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post. 

Practically  all  school,  college 
and  camp  advertising  appears  in 
directory  sections  in  newspapers 
and  magazines.  It’s  been  proven 
a  number  of  times  that  a  school 
advertisement  placed  by  itself  does 
not  draw  a.s  many  inquiries  as  the 
same  ad  will  on  a  page  devoted  al¬ 
most  exclusively  to  school  adver¬ 
tisements. 

If  a  parent  is  interested  in  a 
private  school  or  camp,  he  will 
seek  out  directory  sections  of  news- 
papiers  and  magazines,  and  he 
usually  wants  to  compare  many 
schools  in  the  geographical  area 
that  interests  him. 

For  this  reason,  directory  ad¬ 
vertising  of  schools  gets  more 
careful  readership  than  a  school 
ad  inserted  by  itself.  Another 
practical  consideration  is  cost  since 
few  schools  can  afford  to  buy 
large  space. 

School  ads,  therefore,  don’t  re¬ 
quire  stopper  headlines  or  expen¬ 
sive  artwork.  But  they  do  demand 
copywriting  which  packs  facts  into 
small  space. 

Herbert  H.  Smith,  chief  of 
Ayer’s  educational  copy  section, 
explains: 

“In  school  advertisements  we 
can’t  afford  to  waste  a  word.  In 
an  ad  containing  32  words,  we 
will  use  10  to  17  facts  without 
counting  the  address.  If  a  reader 
is  a  prospect,  he  looks  carefully 
at  every  ad  concerning  the  type 
of  school  in  which  he  is  interested. 
You  get  hLs  attention  automatic¬ 
ally,  without  doing  any  tricks. 
Therefore  we  use  the  space  to  give 
the  reader  facts  that  may  induce 
him  to  write  for  a  catalog.” 

Check  Pulling  Power 

Careful  check  is  kept  on  the 
pulling  power  of  each  ad.  Schools 
supply  Ayer  with  information  on 
how  many  inquiries  are  converted 
into  enrolments.  From  these  fig¬ 
ures.  a  school  can  see  what  results 
its  advertising  produces. 

For  example,  Ayer  case  histor¬ 
ies  show  that  the  average  school- 
client  spends  about  $2,000  a  year 
on  advertising.  Just  one  enrol¬ 
ment  will  reimburse  the  usual 
boarding-school  for  a  budget  of 
this  size.  And,  since  a  student 
usually  spends  more  than  one  year 
at  a  school,  each  enrolment  made 
as  a  result  of  advertising  brings 
in  extra  dividends. 

Schools  and  camps  have  also 
found  that  students  who  were  first 
enrolled  through  an  advertisement 
often  bring  more  students  with 
them  when  they  return  in  the 
years  following. 

There  is  no  exact  method  of 


4-A  Seeks  Successor 
To  Henry  M.  Stevens 

For  the  first  time  in  its  history 
the  American  As.sociation  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agencies  is  faced  with 
the  problem  of  finding  a  new 
chairman  following  the  death  of 
Henry  M.  Stevens,  vicepresident, 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.  (FJiP, 
.Aug.  22,  page  20). 

Last  week  the  4-A  began  con¬ 
sidering  recommendations.  Under 
the  as.sociation’s  constitution,  the 
advisory  council  must  recommend 
to  the  board  of  directors  a  candi¬ 
date  for  the  vacancy. 

Meanwhile  duties  of  the  chair¬ 
man  are  being  assumed  by  vice- 
chairman  Earle  Ludgin,  president 
of  the  Chicago  agency  bearing  his 
name. 

The  4-A  board  is  .scheduled  to 
meet  in  Chicago  next  month. 


measuring  the  effectiveness  of 
this  word-of-mouth  advertising; 
but  a  recent  report  from  a  camp 
in  Charlevoix,  Mich.,  told  the  fol¬ 
lowing  story.  A  boy  from  Dayton, 
Ohio,  went  to  the  Charlevoix 
camp  after  answering  an  advertise¬ 
ment.  The  next  Summer  he 
brought  five  friends  from  Dayton 
with  him. 

The  third  year  seven  joined  the 
original  one,  and  the  fourth  year 
there  were  12  Dayton  boys.  In 
1952,  a  total  of  18  Daytonians 
went  to  Charlevoix — which  adds 
up  to  45-boy  Summers  directly 
traceable  to  one  inquiry. 

School  and  college  advertising 
often  brings  in  new  students  sev¬ 
eral  years  after  publication.  Re¬ 
cently  one  school  reported  five  en¬ 
rollments  as  a  direct  result  of  ad¬ 
vertising  placed  in  1950.  Other 
schools  reported  results  from  ads 
as  far  back  as  1948. 

In  every  case,  the  pulling  power 
of  the  advertising  was  provided 
because  the  inquiries  which  pro¬ 
duced  the  enrolments  used  a  keyed 
address  identifying  the  advertise¬ 
ment. 

Another  recent  Ayer  survey  of 
76  schools  and  colleges  showed 
that,  during  1952,  nearly  2,000 
new  students  were  enrolled  as  a 
direct  result  of  advertising  by 
these  schools.  Many  other  inquir¬ 
ies  which  produced  enrolments, 
but  which  did  not  u.se  the  key 
symbols,  are  also  credited  to  ad¬ 
vertising.  For  the  first  year  alone, 
new  studenes  directly  traceable  to 
advertising  paid  a  total  of  $1,572,- 
000,  plus  additional  sums  for 
each  extra  year  they  stayed  at  the 
schools. 

In  a  number  of  cases,  Ayer’s 
Educational  Department  has 
worked  itself  out  of  a  job.  Indi¬ 
vidual  clients  have,  through  ad¬ 
vertising,  built  up  a  large  enough 
group  of  students  and  alumni  so 
that  word-of-mouth  advertising 
takes  over  and  produces  all  the 
students  needed.  This  gives  Ayer’s 
agency  within  an  agency  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  having  found  a  nice 
way  to  lose  a  client. 


New  Tax  Study 
Shows  Role  of 
Advertising  $ 

Whether  advertising  dollars  pro. 
duce  additional  sales  currently  or 
in  the  future,  they  can  be  trans¬ 
lated  into  additional  capital  value, 
not  taxed  until  realized  and  then 
at  the  26  per  cent  gain  rate,  ac¬ 
cording  to  New  York  lawyer  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Casey,  and  J.  K.  Lasse;, 
tax  man  and  accountant. 

In  a  new  research  study,  ‘Tat 
Shelter  in  Business,”  published  by 
Business  Reports,  Inc.,  Roslyu 
L.  I.,  Messers  Ca.sey  and  Lasser 
gather  the  main  strategies  and  poli¬ 
cies  through  which  a  business  may 
hope  to  hold  its  own  and  even  to 
grow  in  the  face  of  today’s  tat 
structure. 

In  showing  how  advertising  and 
promotion  can  work  as  a  tax  shel¬ 
ter,  the  authors  spell  out  how  ad¬ 
vertising  competes  for  funds  with 
physical  et^ansion  and  with  the 
dividend  claims  of  stockholders. 

Make  Comparisons 

To  show  how  advertising  can 
underpin  the  value  of  plant  capa¬ 
city  and  dividend  yield,  they  com¬ 
pare  the  build-up  in  capital  value 
in  stocks,  such  as  Coca-^la,  Proc¬ 
ter  &  Gamble,  Bristol-Myers,  in 
which  merchandising  and  trade 
name  are  major  assets,  with  the 
build-up  in  capital  value  of  stocks, 
such  as  U.  S.  Steel,  Internationa! 
Harvester,  General  Motors  and 
General  Electric,  in  which  tangible 
assets  bulk  more  importantly. 

“We  do  not  know  of  a  single 
instance  in  which  there  has  beer 
a  denial  of  tax  deduction  when  a 
company  was  trying  to  sell,"  the 
authors  point  out.  “Even  when  so 
fully  committed  to  military  wort 
that  it  had  nothing  immediate  to 
sell,  a  company  was  entitled  to 
tax  deduction  for  copy  trying  !c 
sell  in  the  future.  This  is  an  or 
dinary  expense  of  maintaining 
productive  asset  for  present  ( 
future  use.  It’s  like  paying  watc' 
men  and  carrying  insurance  on  at 
idle  plant,  cleaning  and  oiling  iJV 
equipment. 

Keep  Outlay  Related 

“Keep  the  advertising  outlay  re 
lated  to  an  economic  result  an; 
you’ll  be  alright.  Sensible  judgmer 
will  not  be  second  guessed.” 

The  most  charitable  thing  tha 
can  be  said  of  the  tax  structure 
according  to  the  authors,  is  tha 
“it  is  badly  in  need  of  an  over 
hauling  which  will  allow  all  of  a 
to  spend  more  of  our  though 
time  and  effort  in  satisfying  ex 
other’s  needs  and  less  in  arranpa? 
our  affairs  to  protect  our  families 
and  our  businesses  from  crippl'f? 
tax  burdens.” 

A  limited  number  of  copies  of! 
“Tax  Shelter  in  Business”  is  avmi . 
able  from  the  publishers  at  $12-1 
g>er  copy.  Write  to:  Business  ^ 
ports,  IiK.,  1  Main  Street,  R®*| 
lyn.  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 
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2  MILLION  DRESSES  (Annually) 
...  by  PRINCESS  PEGGY 

Another  Metro.  Peoria  Industry! 


The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 


Chewy  To  Open  Special 
Drive  in  Sunday  Papers 


iviuny  daily  newspapers,  covering  t\ 

Seventy-four  newspapers  in  71  lucrative  bowling  markets,  art 
cities  recently  received  ads  based  spearheading  Brunswick  -  B  alke-1 
on  a  reporter’s  account  of  how  an  Collender  Co.’s  Fall  Advertising] 
American  Corporal  missed  coffee  campaign  (via  McCann-Erickson. 
while  in  a  Communist  camp.  Inc.). 

The  story,  written  by  New  York  The  Chicago  firm,  world’s  larg- 
Times  correspondent  Robert  Al-  est  manufacturer  and  distributor  of 
den,  told  how  Corporal  Lester  bowling  equipment,  is  aiming  at  in- 
Williams  of  Keymah,  Tex.,  asked  creasing  the  number  of  i«oplt 
for  and  drank  three  cups  of  coffee  bowling  on  weekends,  according  to 
the  minute  he  reached  Freedom  J'nt  Fleming,  advertising  manager. 
Village.  Tying  in  with  Brunswick’s  open 

He  was  quoted  as  saying  he  pl^Y  bowling  campaign  is  the  Red 
j  -1,  o  .  .  loved  coffee  and  that  the  com-  Crown  Bowling  Contest  which  the 

112-line  ads  will  appear  Septem-  86  Proof  Old  Crow  Bourbon  munists  knew  virtually  nothing  company  is  sponsoring  from  Oc- 

National  Distillers  Products  about  making  it.  Two  days  after  tober,  1953  until  March  1954.  This 
CAMPAIGN  ROUNDUP  CoRP.  this  week  introduced  an  86  the  story  appeared  in  the  Times,  contest  will  be  backed  with  a  solid 

- I - 1—  proof  bottling  of  Old  Crow  as  a  a  1.000-line  ad  reproducing  the  newspaper  and  magazine  advertis- 

ber  6  and  others  of  similar  size  companion  to  its  Old  Crow  bottled  article  appeared  in  four  New  York  ing  program, 
will  follow  on  a  bi-weekly  sched-  in  bond.  newspapers.  By  August  24  it  had 

ule.  Only  one  Sunday  newspaper  Introduction  of  the  “straight,”  been  in  74  papers.  Arvin  Industries 

in  a  city  is  on  the  list  of  24.  which  will  retail  at  about  $1.00  less  Ads  were  placed  by  the  Pan-  Use  Co-Op  Ads 

“^he  campaign  is  further  recog-  than  the  bonded  brand  will  be  ac-  American  Coffee  Bureau  through  Chicago— Arvin  Industries  Inc. 

nition  of  the  influence  of  the  companied  by  the  heaviest  concen-  Robert  W.  Orr  Associates.  Lead  is  launching  an  intensive  Fall  and 
woman  in  the  purchase  of  a  new  tration  of  advertising  and  promo-  for  the  Alden  story  was,  “Coffee  early  Winter  advertising  campaip 
automobile,”  W.  G.  Power,  tional  support  in  liquor  industry  wipes  Out  Twenty-two  Prison  in  behalf  of  Arvin  radios  and  tele- 
Chewy  advertising  manager,  ex-  history,  according  to  Eric  Stainton,  Months.”  vision  sets  (via  Roche,  Williams  4 

plained.  In  each  ad  we  concen-  vicepresident  in  charge  of  Nation-  _  Cleary  Inc  Chicago) 

trate  on  a  Chevrolet  feature  of  al’s  contract  brands  division  OOO  per  year.  This,  Mr.  Stainton  Widespread  use  of '  distributor 

s  yle,  comfort,  convenience  or  advertising  ex^nditures  emphasized,  is  substantially  more  dealer  co-op  newspaper  ads  is  a 

,ome  point  we  feel  has  a  particu-  (via  ^wrenw  Fertig  &  Co.)  in  a  is  spent  by  any  nationally  ad-  part  of  the  overall  program,  in- 

lar  appeal  to  a  feminine  audience  i^riod  of  90  dap  will  involve  more  vertised  liquor  brand.  eluding  national  magazines.  TV 

c  8  line  Rds  oontRin  art  Rod  thnn  $1,500,000  or  nearly  $7,000,*  xhp  aH  hnHoAf  will  /IiviHa/I  on/I  rQ^lirk  XVija  lattPF  twn 


bulletins  and  retail  sales  helps.  page  mats  on  radio  and  TV,  plus 
Starting  the  week  of  September  additional  ads  for  electric  house- 
14,  National  will  use  125  dailies  wares, 
with  once-a-week  insertions.  Cov¬ 
ering  all  metropolitan  markets,  the  New  Sky-Watcher  Campaign 
e..„  ,  -Tfn  Newspapers  and  their  advo- 

tisers  are  being  urged  by  the 
vertising  Council  to  step  up  their 
appeals  for  volunteer  sky-watchers, 
in  the  wake  of  the  Kremlin’s  boast 
that  the  Communists  now  have  the 
H-bomb.  New  public  service  ad- 


campaign  includes  full-page,  1,750 
1,000  and  400-line  insertions  which 
will  run  through  the  week  of  De¬ 
cember  7, 

Oakite  Products  Schedules 
155  Dailies,  Radio-TV 

About  155  newspapers,  plus 
some  30  radio-TV  shows  will  be 
used  by  Oakite  Products,  Inc., 

New  York  City,  in  its  Fall-Winter  Eurleka  Heavy  in  Co-op 
advertising  schedule.  - 

Women’s  magazines,  trade  pa¬ 
pers  and  direct  mail  will  also  be 
used. 

Oakite  will  spend  more  money 
in  this  campaign  than  in  its  past 
Spring  drive,  according  to  Frank 
A.  Connolly,  manager  of  Oakite’s 
package  division. 

Ads  in  25  Papers  Seek  Milk  Ctnd  DonutS 
Holders  of  German  Bonds  To  B©  PlOHlOtGCi 

In  an  effort  to  reach  approxi-  Chicago— A  “Milk  and  Donutf 
mately  100,000  holders  of  German  campaign  will  get  under  way  i® 
Dollar  Bonds  located  throughout  October  with  a  national  advertis- 
the  U.  S.  and  its  territories,  the  jng  promotion  sponsored  by  the 
Validation  Board  for  German  Dol-  American  Dairy  Association  and 
lar  Bonds  last  week  published  half-  Doughnut  Corp.  of  America, 
page  ads  in  25  newspapers  an-  Local  newspaper  and  radio-TV 
nouncing  procedure  for  registering  advertising  by  milk  dealers  and 
.  .  bakers  will  tell  the  story  which  will 

The  advertisement  (via  Doremus  featured  nationally  in  mag^* 


through  its  dealer  co-op  plan  f« 
the  Eureka  “Roto-Matic”  vacuum 
cleaner.  National  and  trade  maga¬ 
zines  will  also  be  used. 


Section  ot  the  Princess  Peggy 
Sewing  Rooms  .  .  .  Where  200 
Operators  Are  Employed. 


260,0^1  PEORIA  JOURNAL  STAR 


zines  and  on  NBC  radio  and  CBS- 
TV.  Ad  mats  are  available  with¬ 
out  charge  through  ADA  head¬ 
quarters  in  Chicago. 


Covers  All  feoriarea 

Represented  Nationally  by  WARD-GRIFFITH  CO..  Inc. 


ibe  5"^  Otmension 

GIVES  MORE  RESULTS  PER 
ADVERTISING  DOLLAR  IN 

DELAWARE  VALLEY,  U.£.A. 

THE  GREATER 
PHILADELPHIA  MARKET 


POPULATIOK 

WilloiMirtitiii  WMi. 
•v«r  4,500,000 
'persons  . 


MAMIffACTIKip 


0«law«r»  Vall«y^ 
is  Worid's  Or«^ 
•St  Industrial 
Ar«a 


COUMTr  4 


STAllllTYli 

DivsrsHtod  InihiUty 
msans  st>ady  dnsi 
ploym«nt,  f«wsMi 
flucluotiem  in  labor 
fore* .  .  .‘always  a 
sur*  morlMt  ^ 


•l^W»c«rM  \  _ 

^^ou^rr  I  c*matlS^ 

\  iss'.r 
/  -- 


,4»ir 

.f**^t* 

^otutrr 


eoiHtry 


GROWTH. 

FACTOR 


'  ^otmrr 


To  establish  Delaware  Valley’s 
importance  in  your  sales  picture, 
look  at  the  first  four  dimensions. 
Today,  3  billion  dollars  goes 
into  Delaware  Valley  industrial 
expansion  ...  1^4  rnillion  families 
spend  record  sums.  That  crucial 
"5th  Dimension” — The  Growth 
Factor — means  even  more  sales  at 
less  cost  from  your  future  advertis¬ 
ing  here.  Behind  this  progressing 
boom  stands  The  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  favorite  with  advertis¬ 
ers  seeking  sales  dividends  all 
over  dynamic  Delaware  Valley! 


Capacity  and  potential 
for  dynamic  expansion 


Jlnqutr^r 

T/ie  Voice  of  Dataware  Valley,  U»S,A, 

Fxcluave  Advertising  Representatives:  ROBERT  T.  DEVLIN,  JR.,  342  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.C.,  Murray  Hill  2-5838;  EDWARD  J.  LYNCH,  20  N.  Wacker 
Drive,  Chicago,  Andover  3-6270;  GEORGE  S.  DIX,  Penobscot  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Woodward  5-7260.  West  Coast  Representatives:  FITZPATRICK 
&  CHAMBERLIN,  155  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Garfield  1-7946  •  1127  Wilshire  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Michigan  0259 
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Next  Month 
Agency 
Executives 
Will  Read... 

A  Unique  Newspaper 
Study  — Allen  B.  Sikes’  re¬ 
port  on  his  new  survey,  relat¬ 
ing  readership  to  purchases. 

Agency  Newspaper  Bill¬ 
ings — listed  for  nearly  500 
agencies  handling  advertisers 
with  budgets  over  $25,000. 

Beer  Advertising  Gains 
— case  study  of  newspaper 
space  uses  by  national,  re¬ 
gional,  local  advertisers. 

Tobacco^s  Brand  Battle 

— its  effect  on  other  newspaper 
advertisers. 

Facts  on  R.  O.  P.  Color 

— latest  developments  in  syn¬ 
dication  of  color  advertising. 

Cosmetic  Advertising — 

how  toiletry  and  allied  manu¬ 
facturers  are  finding  greater 
effectiveness  in  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Whiskey  Market's 
Growth  —  role  played  by 
newspaper  ads;  report  on  Sea¬ 
gram’s  operation. 

All  this — and  more — in 
Advertising  Agency  Mag¬ 
azine’s  October  News¬ 
paper  Issue.  It  will  help 
agency  executives  as  they 
plan  1954  media  sched¬ 
ules  that  can  mean  busi¬ 
ness  for  you! 

Advertising 

Agency 

Magazine 

'W*  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper  ANPA  Calls 

AMA  Survey  Discloses 
Marketing  Research  Ills 

Methods  of  determining  sales  for  marketing  research  tends  to  N.  Y.,  in  the  Saltier  Ex¬ 

potentials  may  be  the  weakest  decline,  the  survey  showed.  How- 

area  in  present-day  marketing  re-  ever,  in  every  sales-volume  group  f ^’^8-  2_). 

search  practice,  a  survey  just  pub-  the  range  between  the  highest  and  ^  precedent  for  busmen 

lished  by  the  American  Manage-  lowest  expenditure  group  was  establishments  throughout  the  US, 
ment  Association  indicates.  high,  indicating  that  factors  other  sent  to  Sattler  s  b\ 

More  than  a  fifth  of  the  168  re-  than  sales  volume  exerted  major  P'‘es'dent  G^rge  C.  Diggers  of  the 
spondent  companies  that  said  they  influence.  Industrial-products  ™erican  ewspaper^^  u  lishers 
did  marketing  research  cited  de-  manufacturers  spent  a  lower  pro-  ^ 

termination  of  sales  potentials  as  portion  of  their  sales  dollar  for  ^  ®  .  i  't 

the  marketing  research  area  most  marketing  research  than  did  manu-  .P  ® 

in  need  of  improvement.  The  facturers  of  consumer  products.  *  if 

study,  covering  company  practices  Median  reported  salary  of  the  .  designed  to  show 

in  marketing  research,  was  con-  top  marketing  research  man,  most  public  how  newspapers  make  it 
ducted  last  year  among  180  AMA-  frequently  known  as  director  of  possible  for  stores  to  tell  shoppers 
member  companies  by  Richard  D.  marketing  research,  was  in  the  special  sales  are  being  held. 

Crisp,  director  of  marketing  re-  $10,000  to  $15,000-a-year  range.  Sattlers  devoid  its  main  display 
search,  Tatham-Laird,  Inc.  Salaries  generally  were  lower  in  windows  to  exhibits  of  the  mechan- 

Improved  Techniques  Second  smaller  than  in  larger  companies  newspaper  produc- 

Second  in  freauencv  of  mention  industrial-product  than  in  including  three  windows  each 

Second  in  irequency  ot  mention  „  nroduct  comnanies  featuring  the  Buffalo  Evening 

were  general  or  specific  suggestions  ""“In  '^arfy^hree  fourths  of  all  News,  the  Buffalo  Courier-Express 

regarding  the  need  for  improved  *"  marketing  and  Everybody's  Daily,  local  Pol- 

techniques,  including  sampling,  in-  respondent  companies  marketing  language  newsoaner 

terviewing  tabulatiL.  and  iAter-  research  was  performed  by  full-  'fng  age  "ewspaper 


terviewing,  tabulating,  and  inter¬ 


preting  of  results.  Nearly  a  fifth  time  employes  socializing  in  that 


of  the  respondents  listed  this  type 
of  improvement  as  needed. 

A  total  of  28  suggestions  con- 


function  and  with  no  other  ma¬ 
jor  responsibilities.  This  trend  ap¬ 
peared  in  companies  of  all  types, 
but  it  seemed  to  be  stronger 


Although  Everybody’s  Daily 
was  included  among  Sattler's  dis¬ 
plays,  this  fact  was  inadvertently 
omitted  from  the  original  story. 

Mr.  Diggers’  telegram  conclud¬ 
ed: 

“My  compliments  and  best  wish¬ 
es  to  Buffalo  and  enterprising  and 


cerned  the  need  for  improvement  a^iong  companies  marketing  con-  , 

in  advertising  research,  particularly  jumer  goods  than  among  those  My  compliments  and  best  wish- 
for  tests  to  measure  advertising  ef-  marketing  industrial  products.  Buffalo  and  enterprising  and 

fectiveness.  Other  advertising  ac-  complete  results  of  the  sur-  nationally-famous  Sattler’s  in  this 

t.’vities  cited  as  needing  improve-  background  material,  cooperative  event,  the  ‘Sat- 

ment  were  measuring  effectiveness  published  by  the  association  Extra.’  It  is  a  splendid  thing 

of  trade-paper  ads,  copy  research,  ^  64-page  book,  designated  Re-  Sattler’s  and  the  newspapers  of 
standard  reporting  of  audience  search  Report  No  22  and  entitled  Buffalo  to  cooperate  in  an  event 
measurement  in  radio  and  televi-  “Company  Practices  in  Marketing  dramatically  refllects  a  great 

sion,  standards  for  media  selec-  Research  ’’  Copies  are  available  contribution  to  the  better  life  for 
tion,  and  determining  the  optimum  f^om  the’  American  Management  consumers  by  brining  foods  frcm 
amount  of  advertising.  Also  men-  Association  330  West  42nd  St.,  everywhere  through  Sattler  s  to  the 
tioned  was  the  need  for  improve-  York  36  N  Y  at  a  price  to  homes  of  Buffalo  and  Upper  New 

ment  in  research  on  salesmen’s  ac-  members  of ’$1. ‘75 ‘each  and  to  York  State.” 
tivities,  including  evaluation  of  non-members  of  $2.50  each.  "  , 

salesmens  services,  and  in  sales  .  Metro  to  Change  Tab 

forwasting.  Organize  Five  With  Addition  of  Two 

Analysis  of  territorial  sales  po-  «  tn*  »  •  *  •  r?  ii 

tentials  was  the  marketing  research  Wew  lylStriCtS  in  x  all  Metropolitan  Sunday  Magsazio* 

activity  most  frequently  listed  in  The  Advertising  Federation  of  Group  has  announced  new  ratw 
survey  replies  as  among  the  most  America  will  organize  five  new  for  its  about-to-be-enlarged  Basic 
important  functions  of  marketing  districts  this  Fall,  according  to  Group  of  supplements, 
research.  Determining  the  com-  Elon  G.  Borton,  president  and  On  January  10,  1954,  the 
petitive  position  of  company  prod-  general  manager.  This  will  bring  land  Oregonian  Magazine  will 

.  .  •  ;  ,  _ _ _ ,,  _ _  «  nnn 


Metro  to  Change  Tab 
With  Addition  of  Two 


lew  Districts  in  Fall  Metropolitan  Sunday  Magazine 

The  Advertising  Federation  of  Group  has  announced  new  raW 


ucts  was  a  close  second,  and  analy-  total  district  organizations  to  11.  switch  from  1,000-line  letterpress 
sis  of  the  size  of  the  market  for  District  No.  2  will  be  made  up  to  850-line  gravure  and  join  the 
specific  products  ranked  third,  in  of  clubs  in  New  York,  Maryland,  Basic  Group.  Also  joining,  on  the 


third  of  that  same  month,  is  the 


the  view  of  the  firms  surveyed.  Delaware,  New  Jersey  and  the  Dis-  third  of  that  same  month,  is  tne 
10c  Expenditure  Median  of  Columbia  while  district  Syracuse  Post-Standard  Pictorial 

Ten  cents  for  each  $100  of  sales  ^  encompass  Virginia,  Gravure  Magazine,  previously 

u;-  ttio  evnenHi'tiire  for  North  and  South  Carolina.  Other  available  through  Metro  as  an  op- 

ZrJ^n. Research  os?  districts  will  be  in  the  Midwest.  tional  addition, 

the  81  comnanies  that  renorted  AFA  has  been  promised  the  CO-  These  two  additions  will  raise 
their  evnenHitnres  for  this  nii^^se  Operation  of  all  of  its  107  clubs  in  the  Basic  Group  to  24  cities.  New 
This  fimire  is  not  necessarilv^n-  Organization  which  will  be  full  page  rates  for  the  24  papers 

I  ?  ,  ,  .  ^  under  the  direction  of  Jim  Proud,  with  a  total  circulation  of  14,* 

l^hoie°^  h^?eT?"sinc?'a?most  all  ^ssistant  to  the  AFA  president.  300,000  will  be  $32,500  for  mono- 


tional  addition. 

These  two  additions  will  raise 


operation  of  all  of  its  107  clubs  in  the  Basic  Group  to  24  cities.  New 


ical  of  American  business  as  a 
whole,  however,  since  almost  all 
the  companies  participating  in  the 
survey  had  annual  sales  volume 
above  $5  million.  Six  out  of  ten 
among  the  firms  said  they  did  mar- 


Frank  Joins  AFA 

Walter  Frank,  formerly  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Ad- 


keting  research  planned  to  spend  vertising  Club,  will  join  the  staff  Henry  Schachte,  director  of  aa- 
more  dollars  on  that  activity  in  of  the  Advertising  Federation  of  vertising,  Borden  Co.,  will  becontt 


300,000  will  be  $32,500  for  mono¬ 
tone  and  $40,500  for  four<olor, 
effective  January  3. 

■ 

Schachte  to  Agency 

Henry  Schachte,  director  of  ad- 


1953  than  they  spent  in  1952 


America  as  field  secretary  Septem-  vicepresident  and  account  super- 


As  sales  volume  increases  the  ber  7.  His  headquarters  will  be  visor  at  Sherman  &  Marquette,  ad 


proportion  of  the  sales  dollar  spent  in  New  York 


vertising  agency,  in  September. 
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Out  of  the  dark 


In  a  few  swiftly  moving  years,  the  magic  of 
television  has  brightened  nearly  22,000,000 
homes.  Leading  all  the  way  is  RCA  . . . 


Pioneering  in  electronics,  build¬ 
ing  powerful  transmitters,  sup¬ 
plying  vital  equipment  to  studios 
and  stations,  programming  the 
finest  in  entertainment,  news  and 
education,  building  radio  and  TV 
sets  that  most  people  want  .  .  . 


So  what  do  you  see?  You  see  the 
great  new  line  of  RCA  V^ictdr  tele¬ 
vision  with  Rotomatic  Tuning:  The 
sharpest,  clearest  fiictures  on  record 
at  the  click  of  a  dial.  You  see  through 
NBC — a  service  of  RCA — today’s 
top  television  programs,  with  a 
fabulous  new  line-up  starting  this 
Fall.  That’s  why — from  yesterday’s 
darkness  to  the  brilliance  of  today 
— it’s  RCA  all  the  way! 


Radio  Coupohation  of  America 

H’orld  lender  in  radio  —  pret  in  television 
editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  September  5.  1953 
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The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 

Schulte  Schedules  Dailies 
To  Mark  70th  Birthday 


D.  A.  Schulte,  Inc.,  will  cele¬ 
brate  its  70th  anniversary  through 
the  entire  month  of  September 
with  a  mammoth  birthday  sale. 
The  entire  Schulte  chain  of  retail 
shops,  156  stores  in  96  cities  in 
17  eastern  states,  will  participate. 

Full-page  ads  in  15  newspapers 
published  in  10  key  cities  will  be 
used  plus  a  spot  radio  campaign 
covering  30  cities.  Schulte’s  TV 
program  will  be  devoted  exclus¬ 
ively  to  the  promotion. 

Among  other  things,  the  cele¬ 
bration  marks  the  first  extensive 


RETAIL  AD  SURVEY 


use  of  newspapers  outside  of  New 
York  by  the  retail  chain  of  stores. 

Preparatory  to  the  anniversary 
sale,  the  managers  of  Schulte 
stores  in  Boston,  New  Haven,  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  area  held 
dinner-meetings  to  discuss  plans. 
Each  of  the  meetings  was  ad¬ 
dressed  by  N.  W.  Brasuell,  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  merchandis¬ 
ing,  and  Sam  Feldman,  director  of 
store  operations. 

Mr.  Brasuell  told  dealers,  “This 
is  the  first  big  birthday  sale  in 
the  history  of  the  firm,  and  we 


want  to  make  it  the  biggest  value 
offering  of  its  kind  in  the  country.” 
Mr.  Feldman  added:  “Our  stores 
have  changed  so  much  recently, 
that  we  decided  to  use  the  event 
of  our  70th  Anniversary  to  bring 
this  ‘new  look’  to  the  attention  of 
everyone  in  our  marketing  area. 
Selling  conditions  have  changed 
and  we  have  changed  to  meet 
them.  The  whole  family  can  now 
find  attractively  priced  merchan¬ 
dise  in  a  modern,  semi  self-service 
setting  at  Schulte’s,  and  we  want 
everybody  to  know  it.” 

The  aggressive  new  leadership 
of  Schulte’s  plans  great  expansion 
in  the  near  future.  N.  Clarkson 
Earl,  Jr.,  President  of  Schulte’s 
since  November,  1951,  recently 
signed  a  contract  to  purchase  the 
outstanding  capital  stock  of  the 
Stineway  Drug  Company,  which 
operates  22  drug  stores  in  Chicago 
and  supplies  merchandise  to  14 
franchised  Stineway  System  Stores. 
Negotiations  are  in  progress  to 
purchase  more  chains  in  other 
major  cities. 

Princeton-Bendix  Unite 
On  Retail-Level  Program 

Extensive  retail-level  promo¬ 


tions  will  supplement  a  national 
trade  and  consumer  advertising 
program  to  educate  homemakers 
on  the  automatic  home  launder- 
ability  of  apparel  made  from  mod¬ 
em  “wonder-fabrics.” 

A  co-op  effort  involving  three 
industries,  the  program  is  being 
sponsored  by  Princeton  Knitting 
Mills,  Inc.,  Bendix  Home  Appli¬ 
ances  Division  of  Avco  Manufac¬ 
turing  Corp.,  and  a  number  of 
leading  apparel  manufacturers. 

Full-page  ads  in  consumer  ma¬ 
gazines  constitute  the  early  Fall 
program  nationally.  These  ads  will 
be  supported  by  demonstrations 
and  combination  fashion  shows  in 
more  than  500  top  department 
stores  and  specialty  shops.  Each 
participating  store  will  use  local 
newspaper  linage  to  announce 
dates  when  they  will  be  scene  of 
Princeton-Bendix  demonstration. 

Dailies  Invited  To  loin 
Restaurant  Month  Drive 

October  is  Restaurant  Month, 
and  newspapers  are  invited  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  promotion  of  this 
industry-wide  event,  according  to 
the  National  Restaurant  Associa¬ 
tion,  Chicago. 

By  “participation”  NRA  means 
featuring  restaurants  of  a  given 
locality  through  both  advertising 
and  editorial  space.  The  NRA  sees 
newspapers  getting  more  advertis¬ 
ing  revenue,  both  immediate  and 
on  a  long-term  basis,  and  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  build  goodwill  among 
a  segment  of  its  present  and  poten¬ 
tial  advertisers. 


A  working  dummy  designed  es¬ 
pecially  to  help  a  newspaper  sell 
advertising  space  for  Restaurant 
Month  has  been  issued  by  NRA 
Further  details  can  be  obtained 
from  Ralph  G.  Peterson,  director 
of  public  relations. 

Retoiler-ol-the-Y  ear 
Competition  Now  Open 

The  1953  awards  and  honors 
for  the  Brand  Name  Retailer-of- 
the-Year  competition  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  in  New  York  next  April  14 
on  Brand  Names  day. 

One  hundred  twenty-five  mer¬ 
chants  will  be  named  winners  for 
this  year  and  a  Retailer-of-the- 
Year  plaque  and  four  Certificates 
of  Distinction  citations  will  be 
given  in  25  categories  of  retailing. 
■ 

Joins  AUen-Klapp  Co. 

Patrick  Hoarty,  formerly  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  media  department 
of  William  Esty  Co.,  Inc.,  has 
joined  the  New  York  sales  office 
of  Allen-Klapp  Co. 

■ 

Barron  to  Shannon 

Thomas  A.  Barron,  formerly 
with  DeLisser,  Inc.,  is  now  on  the 
Chicago  sales  staff  of  Shannon  & 
Associates,  Inc.,  newspaper  rep¬ 
resentative. 

■ 

Two  New  MR&S  Execs. 

Thomas  E.  Rudden  and  James 
D.  McLean  have  been  appointed 
assistant  sales  managers  at  Mo¬ 
loney,  Regan  and  Schmitt,  Inc., 
Newspaper  representatives. 
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Will  Atomic  Energy  Supersede  Coal 

t 

in  Electric  Power  Generation? 


THE 


Famed  British  scientist*  in  an  address  at  Yale: 

“I  cannot  yet  see  the  slightest  evidence  that  atomic 
energy  can  replace  coal  as  the  basis  of  material  civiliza¬ 
tion,  nor  that  the  use  of  atomic  energy  for  the  production 
of  power  can  significantly  raise  the  standard  of  living  of 
any  nation,  within  the  lifetime  of  any  living  person.” 

★  ★  ★ 

World-famous  Austrian  atomic  scientist*  (as  re¬ 
ported  by  the  INS,  under  Vienna  dateline,  July  18th): 

.  .  doubts  that  atomic  energy  will  ever  be  cheaper 
for  the  production  of  electricity  than  coal.” 

★  ★  ★ 

President  of  a  leading  American  public  utility*  (as 
reported  in  the  New  York  Times,  April  10th): 

“The  prospect  of  radical  cheapening  in  fuel  cost  for 
power  through  nuclear  energy  is  only  a  hope.  It  has  not 
yet  been  proved  in  practice  though  some  preliminary 
work  looks  quite  promising  ...  to  date,  nothing  has  been 
accomplished  to  warrant  expectation  that  we  shall  be 
able  to  build  practical  economical  power  plants  for  com¬ 
mercial  use  in  the  near  future.” 

★  ★  ★ 

Technical  Director  at  Oak  Ridge  National  Labora¬ 
tory*  (testifying  before  the  Joint  Congressional  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Atomic  Energy,  July  6th): 

.  .  while  we  have  all  but  demonstrated  in  the  sub¬ 
marine  reactors  that  nuclear  fuel  is  practical  as  a  compact 
fuel,  we  have  not  yet  demonstrated  that  it  is  an  inex¬ 
pensive  fuel.  Yet  the  belief  that  nuclear  energy  has  strong 
industrial  implications  is  based  mainly  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  fuel  can  be  utilized  for  cheap  power  rather 
than  for  compact  power.  The  notion  that  development 
work  has  progressed  to  a  point  where  we  can  say  with 
absolute  certainty  that  nuclear  fuel  is  inexpensive,  is 
unwarranted  in  my  opinion,” 

*Names  are  available  upon  request. 


EXPERTS  SAY  MO! 


President  of  a  leading  manufacturing  corporation* 
(before  Joint  Congressional  Committee,  July  20th): 

“The  hard  business  view  about  the  peaceful  applica¬ 
tions  of  atomic  energy  is  that  development  has  not  yet 
proceeded  to  the  point  where  large  commercial  markets 
or  opportunities  are  likely  to  be  profitable  in  the  near 
future  .  .  .  there  is  as  yet,  in  our  opinion,  no  clear  evi¬ 
dence  that  [nuclear]  power  can  be  generated  at  a  cost 
which  can  successfully  compete  with  hydraulic,  steam 
and  diesel  equipment  in  the  commercial  market.” 

★  ★  ★ 

Chairman,  Atomic  Energy  Subcommittee  for  a  na¬ 
tional  association  of  American  industrialists:* 

“There  should  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  cheap 
atomic  power  is  not  just  around  the  comer  .  .  .  one  must 
anticipate  that  a  vast  program  of  research,  engineering 
investigation  and  pilot  plant  construction  and  operation 
extending  many  years  into  the  future  .  .  .” 

★  ★  ★ 

These  are  but  a  few  expressions  of  a  viewpoint 
held  by  many  honored  scientists  and  informed  lead¬ 
ers  in  business  and  government. 

Today,  coal  generates  nearly  half  of  all  the  elec¬ 
tricity  produced  in  America.  Utilities  are  coal’s  big¬ 
gest  customers  .  .  .  already  using  over  l(X)-million 
tons  of  coal  annually.  That  they  will  continue  to  rely 
on  coal,  for  as  far  in  the  future  as  most  will  venture, 
seems  assured. 

If  you  have  any  question  about  coal  or  coats  big  cus¬ 
tomers,  your  inquiry  to  us  will  receive  prompt  reply. 

BITUMINOUS  COAL  INSTITUTE 

A  Departmant  of  National  Coal  Association 
Southern  Building,  Washington  5,  D.  C. 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


Agency  Analyzes  Want 
Ad  Acceptance  Rules 


By  Daniel  U  Lionel 

CAM.  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle 


i.ooo.ow  Sunday  circulation  for  Problems  Aboimd 

which  It  gets  $1.15  per  line,  most  ^1  .  t*- 

reasonable  rate  of  the  three  news-  Alter  rlCint  Tire 
papers  cited.  Berkeley,  Calif. — “A  fire  lasts 

Another  Eastern  newspaper  with  minutes,  but  it  may  take  months 
700,000  Sunday  circulation  gets  to  restore  what  it  has  done,”  re- 
65c  per  line,  while  another  upper  ports  Paul  S.  Moffatt,  business 
midwest  paper,  with  slightly  over  manager,  after  a  $75,000  Berkelej 
600,000  Sunday  circulation  fetches  Gazette  plant  blaze. 


$1.10  per  line. 


The  Gazette  fire  delayed  the  I 


L\sr  Spring,  this  department  de¬ 
voted  considerable  attention  to  the 
problems  facing  the  national  ad¬ 
vertiser,  who  wishes  to  use  a  Clas¬ 
sified  Advertising  schedule.  As  was 
pointed  out  at  that  time,  the  diffi¬ 
culties  arise  chiefly  from  the  broad¬ 
ly  varying  rules  of  acceptance 
ranging  from  typographical  regu¬ 
lations  to  copy  limitations. 

At  this  writer’s  request,  a  major 
advertising  agency,  which  had  or¬ 
dered  a  Classified  Advertising  used 
car  schedule  in  1 36  newspapers  on 
behalf  of  its  client,  a  very  large 
auto  manufacturer,  tabulated  the 
reaction  of  the  newspapers  who  re¬ 
ceived  this  business.  While  we  have 
been  requested  not  to  reveal  the 
name  of  '  the  advertiser,  we  can 
point  out  that  the  copy  was  or¬ 
dered  in  Classified  Display,  st^le. . 

The  following  is  the‘  agency’s 
analysis  of  the  acceptance  record 
for  the  schedule  which  is  appearing 
in  key  U.S.  cities:  ^ 

“Group  1.  80  newspapers  accept¬ 
ed  the  advertisements  to  appear  in 
their  Chtssified  columns,  as  submit¬ 
ted  or  with  only  minor  changes. 


"fewi 

AM.  OmJL 


at'  niuoioMir 


The  Louisville  Times 


•mlM  WHM  mi  matlM  WHAS-TV 

$n.M«  DAILY  •  sei.eae  Sunday 
■•STMwiM  NttlMMiiv  Iw  Th*  Bruhan  Da. 


such  as  screening  the  hand  letter¬ 
ing  to  give  it  a  lighter  appearance. 

“Group  2.  Seven  newspapers  re¬ 
quired  the  advertisement  to  be  in 
two  column  width,  before  they 
would  permit  it  to  appear  in  the 
Classified  columns. 

“Group  3.  Forty  newspapers 
would  accept  the  advertisement  for 
their  Classified  columns  only  if  we 
allowed  them  to  reset  the  adver¬ 
tisement  to  conform  with  their  reg¬ 
ulations.  These  papers  will  not 
permit  the  use  of  hand  lettering  or 
cuts  and  most  permit  only  one  type 
face. 

“Group  4.  Five  newspapers  re¬ 
jected  the  copy  because  of  the  use 
of  superlatives. 

“Group  5.  Four  newspapers 
have  no  Used  Car  Classification. 

“NOTE:  Insertion  orders  were 
released  to  the  newspapers  on  the 
basis  of  the  above  groupings.  In 
three  or  four  cases,  we  transferred 
papers  from  Group  3  to  Group  5 
to  appear  on  Sports  Page.  This 
was  done  because  the  papers’  set¬ 
ting  was  unsatisfactory  or  because 
of  an  exorbitant  Classified  rate.” 

If  typographical,  column  and 
copy  rules  show  broad  variation 
from  one  newspaper  to  another. 
The  variation  in  rates  touches  upon 
the  fantastic.  While  each  newspa¬ 
per  bases  its  advertising  rates  on 
costs  and  other  factors  best  known 
to  itself,  to  the  space  buyer,  who 
works  with  a  slide  rule  and  pad 
and  is  endeavoring  to  justify  the 
expenditure  of  a  client’s  money— 
so  many  dollars  for  so  much  cov¬ 
erage — here  are  some  of  the  tough 
contradictions  he  must  explain. 

He  buys  national  classified  in  a 
newspaper  in  the  upper  midwest 
with  a  circulation  of  466,928  (Sun¬ 
day)  for  65c  per  line.  He  pays  78c 
per  line  for  158,000  Sunday  eircu- 
lation  in  an  Eastern  newspaper. 
Well,  he  is  about  to  conclude — 
“Costs  are  higher  in  the  East” 
when  along  comes  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  Eastern  newspapers  with 


REPORTER 

Young  woman  reporter 
now  wHh  recognized 
wire  service,  2  years  Wash¬ 
ington  experience  daily  re¬ 
porting  and  weekly  fea¬ 
tures,  desires  more  varied 
intensive  experience  on  a 
daily.  College  graduate, 
early  twenties,  willing  to 
work  hard  and  prove  vaju- 
able  member  of  your  staff. 
Box  3540,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Obviously,  the  space  buyer  can-  paper  90  minutes,  chiefly  becau* 
not  explain  these  rate  differences  power  had  to  be  shut  off  whet 
on  the  basis  of  geographical  lo-  water  was  poured  on  the  blazinj 
cation  nor  on  Classified  Advertis-  engraving  department  and  adj^ 
ing  standing  or  prestige  because  all  cent  offices  and  storage  rooms, 
the  newspapers  cited  are  among  the  The  delayed  edition  then  carried 
very  top  classified  media  in  the  pictures  of  the  fire  itself,  thanh 
country.  While  Sunday  circulations  to  engravings  prepared  by  the  Cal- 
and  rates  are  cited  here,  daily  rates  ifornia  Art  &  Engraving  Co. 


show  the  same  contradictions. 
Why  this  variation  in  rate  among 


nearby. 

There  are  indications  the  fire 


newspapers?  From  the  point  of  started  in  the  tank  of  the  et 
view  of  this  observer,  there  are  two  graving  department’s  platc-coata 
basic  philosophies  applicable  to  the  drier.  Mr.  Moffatt  said.  Ai 
Classified  rate  card:  Charge  what  enamel-shellac  base  was  beim 
the  traffic  will  bear  and  secondly,  used,  it  was  learned.  The  depart- 
make  Classified  available  at  mini-  ment  was  temporarily  and  brief^ 
mum  cost  as  a  great  newspaper  unattended  when  the  fire  .starteA 
service  to  the  public.  Both  philos-  The  Gazette  was  able  to  sij 
ophies  obviously  pay  dividends  as  “thanks  just  the  same”  to  offen 
there  are  newspapers  with  high  of  printing  facilities  from  newi- 
rates  and  low  rates  per  million  papers  of  two  counties,  and  cos- 
readers.  In  general,  it  appears  that  tinned  publication  from  its  owi 
the  volume  of  Classified  for  a  giv-  plant. 

en  circulation  newspaper  is  in  in-  Engraving  activities  were  tern- 
verse  proportion  to  the  rate.  That  porarily  shifted  to  the  Richmoni 
is,  the  higher  the  rale,  the  less  Independent. 

Classified  volume  the  newspaper  ■ 

carries.  What  it  does  carry,  how-  Color  Pool  Proiect 
ever,  is  immensely  profitable.  T\  i  j  i 

The  latter  philosophy,  has,  in  L/6V©l0peCi  On  C^OQSt 
the  case  of  a  number  of  major  Reno,  Nev.  —  A  junior  cola 
newspapers,  driven  the  private  ad-  plate  pool  based  on  the  Milwat 
vertiser  out  of  the  Classified  mar-  kee  Journal  plan  was  launchel 
ket-place.  The  newspapers  with  the  here  at  an  organizational  meetii| 
low  rate  philosophy  have  held  on  following  sessions  of  the  Westert 
to  the  private  individual,  who  in  Clinic,  NNPA. 
the  final  analysis,  is  the  guts  of  a  Nine  three-color  and  two 
really  successful  classified  advertis-  color  members  are  in  the  origin^ 
ing  medium.  group  formed  under  the  leadcnhi 

Of  course,  the  average  space  of  G.  V,  Baymiller,  Salinas  Ctm 
buyer,  in  the  major  advertising  fornian,  and  Dm  BowermH 
agency  is  not  concerned  with  the  Santa  Rosa  (Calif.)  Press-Dem- 
philosophy  behind  the  rate  card,  ocrat. 

All  he  knows  is  that  placing  Clas-  Other  members  in  the  three 
sifted  today  gives  him  a  headache,  color  group  are  the  Bremertm 

(Wash.)  Sun,  Santa  Barhan 

Too  Late  to  Classify  (Calif  )  News  -  Press,  Berkelp 

When  the  millionth  Want  Ad  of  (Czhf.)  Gazette,  Riverside 
the  current  year  was  placed  in  the 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer,  a  cou-  (Calif.)  Outlook  and  the  R  nc 
pie  of  weeks  ago.  CAM  Joseph  H.  f ‘’‘’"'"f  Cnze/te  and  Nevada  .Stall 
Hopkins  was  all  set  with  a  $100  .  .  ...  .i„. 

Government  bond  for  the  lucky  ,  ^ 

advertiser.  He’s  having  a  lot  of 

trouble  explaining  to  his  col-  .A 

leagues,  however,  that  the  winner,  (Calif.)  Record-Sea 

Justin  T.  Hopkins,  a  machinist,  is  .  ... 

not  a  relative  exchange  of  t^r-sheets  a 

•  «  •  ready  under  way  between  tix 

When  one  Austin  L.  McCutch-  Salinas  and  Santa  Ros^i 
eon  of  South  Charleston,  West  Vir- 

ginia,  found  a  live  rattler  in  his  path  f  f k 

the  other  day.  he  thought  twice  be- 
fore  killing  it.  After  stunning  the  *  P'  ^ 

critter,  he  called  the  Charleston  ___  k  j  •  • 

(W.  Va.)  Daily  Mail  and  adver-  WCint  ACI  Voice 
tised  thus:  “Live  Rattlesnake,  Helen  Sumner,  former  classi^ 
Phone  4-2735.”  From  that  laconic  ad  saleswoman  for  the  Bloomint 
notice,  he  rang  up  a  sale  and  ac-  ton  (111.)  Daily  Paruagraph, 
cording  to  CAM  Hal  Deadman,  now  a  singing  star  featured  at  tk 

“He  killed  the  ad  instead  of  the  Hour  Glass  Club  Restaurant  * 

snake.”  New  York  City. 

rriiT/^o  X.  DirnTTCurDi...  c.— _ u...  «;  I®! 
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Freight  cars  do  double  duty 

with  Nailable  Steel  Flooring 


Helping  to  increase  the  usefulness  and  avail¬ 
ability  of  America’s  freight  cars  is  a  product 
the  public  seldom  sees — Nailable  Steel  Floor¬ 
ing.  Developed  and  produced  by  Great  Lakes 
Steel,  a  division  of  National  Steel,  N-S-F 
permits  a  gondola  car,  for  example,  to  carry 
either  loose,  bulk  material,  or  crated  or 
skidded  loads  requiring  blocking.  That's  be¬ 
cause  a  unique  feature  of  N-S-F  allows  loads 
to  be  blocked  and  nailed  directly  to  the 
strong,  durable  steel  floor. 

NATIONAL  STEEL 


Operators  in  steadily  increasing  numbers 
have  also  found  that  this  rugged  floor  has 
extra  resistance  to  the  impact  of  bulk  loading 
by  mechanical  means,  and  actually  increases 
the  structural  strength  of  the  entire  car  when 
welded  to  the  car  structure.  This  results  in 
important  savings  in  car  maintenance  and  in 
car  life.  With  blocked  loads,  damage  to  lading 
is  markedly  reduced. 

Nailable  Steel  Flooring  is  made  of  tough, 


CORPORATION 


GRANT  BUILDING  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

AN  INDEPENDENT  COMPANY  OWNED  BY  MORE  THAN  19,000  STOCKHOLDERS 


durable  n-a-x  high.temsile  steel,  also  a 
Great  Lakes  Steel  product. 

Here  again,  as  in  so  many  other  fields. 
National  Steel  demonstrates  the  practical 
application  of  its  forward-looking  philosophy 
— a  philosophy  that  calls  for  the  constant 
betterment  of  products  and  methods,  con¬ 
stant  expansion  of  facilities  and  resources. 

This,  then,  is  National  Steel — entirely  inte¬ 
grated,  completely  independent — one  of 
America’s  leading  steel  producers. 


SEVEN  MEAT  DIVISIONS  WELDED  INTO  ONE 
COMPLETE  STEEL-MAKING  STRUCTURE 

Of  of  Loliw  Sl««l  Corp.  W*Mon  $l*«l  C*mp«fiy 

Sfran>Sf««l  Division  Honno  Iron  Oro  Compony 

Tho  Honno  Furnoco  Corp.  NoNonol  Minot  Corp. 
Notionol  Stool  frodwett  Co. 
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The  High  A  merican 
Standard  of  Eating 

In  any  nation’s — or  family’s — standard 
of  living,  food  comes  first. 

That  is  why  the  plentiful  and  varied  diet 
enjoyed  by  the  average  American  is  such 
a  major  factor  in  our  high  standard  of 
living. 

1 .  We  are  eating  more  of  the  so-called 
“premium  foods,”  such  as  meat, 
poultry  and  eggs,  cheese,  milk, 
and  ice  cream. 

2.  We  are  paying  a  smaller  share  of 
our  income  for  food  than  do  peo¬ 
ple  in  other  countries. 

3.  The  situation  has  been  improving 
steadily,  with  the  American  diet 
getting  better,  and  food  costs  in 
terms  of  percentage  of  income  on 
the  downgrade. 

We  are  eating  better  because  farmers  and 
processors  are  finding  new  and  better 
ways  of  producing  the  foods  Americans 
want;  and  because  distributors  are  find¬ 
ing  more  efficient  ways  of  moving  food 
from  farm  and  factory  to  dinner  table. 

The  men  and  women  of  A  &  P  are  proud 
of  the  part  their  company  has  played  for 
more  than  90  years  in  building  the  high 
American  standard  of  eating,  and  they 
are  working  constantly  to  make  it  even 
higher  in  the  years  to  come. 

A&P  FOOD  STORES 


Ideas  Pooled 
In  Newspaper 
Week  Clinics 

Reno,  Nev. — Ideas  for  News¬ 
paper  Week  and  for  special  pro¬ 
motions  were  pooled  by  members 
of  the  Western  Regional  Clinic, 
National  Newspaper  Promotion 
Association,  in  sessions  here  Aug. 
23-25. 

The  proposals  will  be  stockpiled 
in  a  special  conference  report 
which  will  be  mailed  to  members. 
Refinements  of  routine  activities 
and  new  projects  alike  were  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  brain-picking  par¬ 
leys. 

Also  developed  were  a  series  of 
proposed  ads  for  Newspaper  Week 
designed  to  be  used  in  all  news¬ 
papers.  These  were  developed  by 
a  half-dozen  panels.  Top  ideas 
will  be  developed  by  promotion 
experts  and  matted  for  distribu¬ 
tion  in  the  Far  West. 

“We  need  fresh  ideas,”  stressed 
John  Callahan,  conference  chair¬ 
man.  Serving  on  the  clinic  com¬ 
mittee  with  the  San  Francisco 
CaU-Bulleiin  public  relations  man¬ 
ager  were  Gilbert  Baymiller, 
Salinas  Californian;  Walter  Brown, 
Dan  Stern,  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mer¬ 
cury-News. 

*Aii  Idea  Business’ 

“Ours  is  an  idea  business,”  em¬ 
phasized  Otto  Silha,  national 
president,  NNPA,  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune.  Star 
newspaper  personalities  can  help 
tell  the  newspaper  story,  and 
NNPA  hopes  to  persuade  H.  V. 
Kaltenborn,  Dorothy  Kilgallen, 
Robert  Ruark  and  others  to  de¬ 
velop  copy  similar  to  that  pro¬ 
duced  by  Bob  Considine  when  he 
gave  his  concept  of  newspapering 
in  an  INS  dispatch. 

For  the  Minnesota  State  Fair, 
his  paper  prepared  a  two-minute 
3-D  movie  of  seven  Star  and  Trib¬ 
une  stars,  Mr.  Silha  reported. 
Among  films,  he  recommended 
the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub- 
1  i  s  h  e  r  s  Association’s  “Keyston 
Story.” 

The  San  Francisco  Advertising 
Club’s  annual  Newspaper  Day 
program  will  feature  “Lexington, 
U.S.A.”  with  Herbert  C.  Bernsten, 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  as  narra¬ 
tor,  reported  Robert  Baxter,  Call- 
Bulletin. 

“We  can’t  sell  until  we  sell  our¬ 
selves.”  Mr.  Callahan  observed. 
For  in-plant  promotions  he  rec¬ 
ommended  plant  payroll  inserts 
and  inside-plant  displays.  L.  G. 
Lohmeyer,  Visalia  (Calif.)  Times- 
Delta,  suggested  Newspaper  Week 
tear-sheet  stickers. 

“In  the  grass  roots  areas  it’s  dis¬ 
couraging  to  find  how  little  the 
people,  even  long-time  advertisers, 
know  about  newspapering,”  Mr, 
Lohmeyer  said.  Forrest  Doucette, 
Brawley  (Calif.)  News,  said  his 
paper  plans  a  special  plant  tour 
for  advertisers  to  provide  under¬ 


standing  of  the  manufacturing  >1 
problems  involved.  ; 

Suggestions  for  dramatizing 
press  freedom  ranged  to  blank 
page  wrap  -  arounds  to  page  -  one 
story  comparisons.  Reproductions 
of  50-year-old  papers  were  sug¬ 
gested  by  Rudy  Marcus,  Riverside 
(Calif.)  Enterprise-Press,  to  em¬ 
phasize  newspaper  improvements. 

“The  guts  of  any  Newspaper 
Week  campaign  is  the  editorial 
phase,”  declared  Dan  Stern,  San 
Jose.  For  routine  moves,  he  sug¬ 
gested  proclamations,  open  house 
observances,  and  the  use  of  state¬ 
ments  by  local  dignitaries.  In  his 
opinion,  statements  could  be  used 
more  effectively  than  the  custom¬ 
ary  guest  editorial. 

In  circulation  promotion,  Mr. 
Silha  suggested  that  year-around 
events  be  developed.  The  Star 
and  Tribune  sent  newspaperboys 
to  the  Inauguration  and  to  tlK 
Boy  Scout  Jamboree.  A  “Parade 
of  Champions,”  with  carriers  given 
exclusive  rights  to  visit  with  sport 
stars,  developed  great  interest,  he 
reported. 

“We  are  prone  to  play  down 
news  that  concerns  ourselves,”  de¬ 
clared  Don  Wilson,  managing  di¬ 
rector,  California  Newspaperboy 
Foundation.  A  contest  for  the 
parents  of  newspaperboys  on  the 
advantages  of  carrying  papers  was 
one  general  circulation  suggestion. 
Scholarships  were  advocated  by 
Mr.  Wilson,  who  suggested  one 
scholarship  per  paper  as  part  of 
long-range  circulation  planning. 

The  Stockton  (Calif.)  Record 
used  an  eight-page  section  devoted 
to  its  newspaperboys  on  Newspa¬ 
perboy  Day  last  year,  reported 
Don  Reid.  Know  your  carrier 
columns,  were  termed  important. 
A  columnist-carrier  job  trade  pro¬ 
vided  a  top  feature  in  Minneapolis, 
Mr.  Silha  said. 

Walter  Brown  said  the  Oakland 
(Calif.)  Tribune  is  “very  happy" 
over  results  of  a  television  pro¬ 
motion  in  a  program  called  “The 
Tribune  Funny  Page  Party.” 

“In  promotion,  you  should  fig¬ 
ure  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the  ad 
value  is  in  talking  to  your  own 
sales  force,”  declared  Mr.  Silha. 

Year-Around  Plan 

Advocating  year-around  promo¬ 
tion  in  the  paper’s  own  columns 
“even  as  a  local  retailer  does,” 
Mr.  Silha  said  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune  and  Star  is  its  own  fifth 
largest  advertiser.  Life  magazine, 
he  observed,  now  uses  one  to 
three  pages  of  its  own  copy  in  its 
magazine  weekly. 

Newspaper  Week  promotion  is 
a  job  the  people  who  work  on  the 
newspapers  can  do,  stressed  Sted- 
man  Chandler  of  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising.  He  urged  full  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  personality  mate¬ 
rial  available,  observing  that  the 
Bureau  first  made  a  move  to  stress 
newspaper  personalities  in  1938. 

For  copy  style,  Robert  Baxter, 
San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin,  sug¬ 
gested  low-pressure  selling  of  edi¬ 
torial  writers. 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


A  Newsman^s  Memoirs 
Put  Flesh  on  History 


By  Prof.  Roscoe  EUard 

Graduate  School  oi  Journalism,  Columbia  University,  N.  Y. 


FRONT  ROW  SEAT.  By  Nicholas 
Roosevelt.  Norman.  Okla.:  I'niversitv 
of  Oklahoma  Press.  304  pp.  S4.60. 


History,  as  Benedetto  Croce  re¬ 
marked  in  his  “Story  of  Liberty,” 
tends  to  become  a  lifeless  skeleton. 
The  record  can  so  disembody  itself 
into  data  and  one-dimensional  pa¬ 
norama  that  it  dangles  before  pos¬ 
terity  as  an  accurate  but  pulseless 
framework  of  bones — too  long  and 
too  soon  dead.  It  vivifies  and  en¬ 
lightens  when  a  foreign  corre¬ 
spondent  and  editorial  writer  of 
stature  takes  us  not  only  to  but 
behind  historic  scenes.  It  gives  flesh 
and  breath  and  emotion. 

This  time  it  is  Nicholas  Roose¬ 
velt,  for  25  years  with  the  New 
York  Times  and  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  who  also  watched 
and  took  part  as  vicegovernor  of 
the  Philippines  and  as  U.  S.  Min¬ 
ister  to  Hungary.  His  writing  is 
urbane  and  mellow.  His  irony  is 
sometimes  as  sharp  and  deft  as  a 
stiletto;  he  never  bludgeons  with  a 
club.  His  memories  are  frank, 


often  devastating;  yet  invariably 
they  are  balanced.  His  mosaics  in 
this  revealing  book  of  men  and 
events  important  to  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  present  have  the  dis¬ 
cerning  chiaroscuro  that  mosaics 
need — the  light  as  well  as  the  dark 
for  portraying  historical  epic. 

Take  his  balanced  preview  of 
General  Douglas  MacArthur.  It  il¬ 
luminates  recent  news  although 
Mr.  Roosevelt’s  episode  occurred 
while  General  MacArthur  was 
chief  of  staff  and  Mr.  Roosevelt 
was  our  government’s  representa¬ 
tive  at  Budapest.  The  General  was 
not  on  a  mission  but  on  a  holiday. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  arranged  luncheons 
and  appointments  in  compliment  to 
the  chief  of  staff  of  the  U.S.  army. 

Then  word  reached  him  through 
the  General’s  aide  that  it  would 
be  fitting  for  the  Hungarian  gov¬ 
ernment  to  send  a  private  railroad 
car  to  Vienna  to  take  the  General 
to  Budapest.  Mr.  Roosevelt  ex¬ 
plained  that  since  the  Hungarian 
government  was  facing  bankruptcy 
and  since  even  the  Secretary  of 
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State  on  official  business  would 
travel  in  a  compartment,  the 
United  States  Minister  believed  it 
inopportune  to  ask  for  a  private 
car  for  a  vacationing  military 
official. 

Three  days  later  came  another 
telephone  call  suggesting  that  the 
Hungarian  government  be  asked  to 
provide  a  private  railway  car  to 
take  the  General  from  Budapest 
to  Bucharest,  the  capital  of  Roma¬ 
nia.  This  appeared  to  involve  not 
only  the  same  argument  as  the  re¬ 
quest  for  a  private  car  from  Vien¬ 
na  to  Budapest,  but  a  possible  in¬ 
volvement  of  the  Hungarian  and 
Romanian  governments  over  roll¬ 
ing  stock  across  a  border.  Once 
more  word  was  sent  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral  that  regretfully  it  did  not 
seem  proper  to  comply  with  his 
request. 

A  third  time  came  a  call  from 
MacArthur’s  staff.  Would  the 
American  Minister  obtain  clear¬ 
ance  for  a  Romanian  private  car 
to  take  the  American  Minister  in 
Bucharest  and  the  General  from 
Budapest  to  the  Romanian  capital? 
This  request  for  similar  reasons 
was  disapproved.  When  General 
MacArthur  finally  arrived  at  Buda¬ 
pest  by  motor  car,  he  persisted  to 
Mr.  Roosevelt: 

“If  you  don’t  mind,  I  think  I’ll 
take  up  with  the  Ministry  of  War 
the  matter  of  obtaining  clearance 
for  a  private  car  to  be  brought  to 
Budapest  from  Romania  to  take 
me  to  Bucharest.” 

This  was  the  fourth  time  the  re¬ 
quest  for  a  private  car  had  been 
made.  And  the  American  Minister 
to  Hungary  replied  very  softly: 
“I’m  sorry.  General,  but  I  think 
you’d  better  not.” 

It  had  been  a  good  try  for  vic¬ 
tory  for  the  General’s  own  way. 
But  from  that  moment  on,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  writes,  “he  behaved  like 
a  good  soldier  and  a  gentleman.” 
And  the  author  with  his  character¬ 
istic  balance  writes  of  General 
MacArthur  with  high  compliment: 

“He  said  the  right  things  to  the 
right  people.  He  went  out  of  his 
way  to  be  agreeable  to  the  Hun¬ 
garians.  When  I  suggested  that  a 
word  to  so-and-so  would  be  appre¬ 
ciated,  he  at  once  made  the  appro¬ 
priate  remark.  .  .  .  Altogether  his 
visit  contributed  materially  to  bet¬ 
ter  relations  with  Hungary.  .  .  . 
Later  at  Bucharest,  he  likewise 
won  friends  for  America  and  ad¬ 
miration  for  his  own  fine,  soldierly 
qualities.” 

The  name  Roosevelt,  the  author 
points  out  anecdotally,  has  for 
many  years  been  highly  controver¬ 
sial.  Businessmen  haters  of  Repub¬ 
lican  Theodore  later  looked  upon 
Franklin  as  equally  destructive  of 
the  American  way  of  life.  Among 
these  was  the  younger  J.  P.  Mor¬ 
gan  who  not  only  shared  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  bitterness  toward  TR  but  re¬ 
acted  so  violently  to  FDR,  the  au¬ 
thor  recalls,  “that  his  family  dis¬ 
couraged  visitors  from  even  men¬ 
tioning  the  name  of  Roosevelt  in 
his  presence  lest  it  raise  his  blood 


pressure  to  the  bursting  point.”  ^ 

Once  Mr.  Morgan  remarked  to 
Franklin  Hopper  of  the  New  York 
public  library  that  he  was  planning 
an  exhibit  of  political  cartoons  in 
the  Morgan  library.  Mr.  Hopper 
replied  that  it  was  an  excellent 
plan  and  added:  ‘The  best  collec¬ 
tion  of  political  cartoons  in  the  city 
has  to  do  with  the  life  and  times 
of  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  is  at 
the  Roosevelt  Memorial  Associa¬ 
tion." 

Mr.  Morgan  angrily  shook  him¬ 
self  into  his  coat  and  declared; 

“G -  d -  ALL  Roosevelts.” 

And  he  stamped  out  of  the  room. 

On  the  other  hand — and  reveal- 
ingly — Mr.  Roosevelt  recalls  that 
when  the  New  York  Times  had 
sent  him  on  an  assignment  to  write 
about  farm  conditions  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  west,  a  distinguished  educator 
took  him  to  see  a  leading  agricul¬ 
turist.  At  the  farm  home,  the 
man’s  daughter  told  them  that  her 
father  was  in  bed,  ill. 

“Oh,  I’m  sorry  to  hear  that,”  re¬ 
plied  the  educator.  “And  I  had 
hoped  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  here 
could  talk  with  him.” 

“Roosevelt”!  said  the  daughter. 
“Well,  my  father  is  right  sick  up¬ 
stairs,  but  he  would  be  a  lot  sick¬ 
er  if  he  found  out  that  a  Roosevelt 
had  been  in  this  house  without  his 
seeing  him.” 

So  she  got  Pa  out  of  bed.  and 
the  interview  on  farm  conditions — 
and  an  enthusiastic  encomium 
from  Theodore  through  Franklin— 
were  obtained. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  puts  flesh  and 
blood  on  the  facts  and  strivings 
of  the  critical  last  30  years  of  his¬ 
tory:  On  Hungary’s  going  Red.  on 
the  Far  East  in  ferment,  on  Man¬ 
churia  as  a  storm  center,  on  the 
rise  of  Hitlerism  in  Europe,  on  our 
battling  brass  in  Washington  dur¬ 
ing  World  War  II  and  on  FDR  as 
a  master  of  politics.  He  also  writes 
revealingly  of  Carl  Van  Anda,  Ed¬ 
win  L.  James,  Charles  Merz,  and 
Arthur  Krock  of  the  New  York 
Times;  of  Roy  Roberts  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star,  and  of  Helen 
Rogers  Reid  and  Geoffrey  Parsons 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 
He  reminisces  clarifyingly  of  Her¬ 
bert  Hoover,  Alf  Landon,  Wendell 
Willkie;  of  Adolph  Ochs  and 
Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger. 

How  singularly  rewarding  would 
be  a  Walter  Lippmann’s  eye-wit¬ 
ness  analysis  of  the  Peace  of  West¬ 
phalia  in  1648  where  the  pattern 
of  today’s  nationalism  was  sketch¬ 
ed,  or  a  daily  column  by  an  Arthur 
Krock  from  the  Congress  of  Vien¬ 
na.  And  this  humanizing  and  vital¬ 
izing  by  a  discerning  journalist- 
diplomat — this  fleshening  and  veri¬ 
similitude  of  more  recent  and 
equally  crucial  moments  of  history 
— are  significant  intellectually  and 
charming  in  urbanity  of  style.  Re¬ 
membering  is  largely  a  forgetting 
of  cluttering  details.  Yet  to  possess 
the  empathy  and  realism  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt’s  book,  recollection  must 
retain  the  body  as  well  as  the  spirit 
of  the  past.  And  this  book  docs. 
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AMERICAN  AIRLINES  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  AIR  TRANSPORTATION 
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American  makes  History  with  the  First  Xoiiege"  for  Airiine  Crews 


In  1946,  when  American  Airlines 
completed  plans  to  become  the  first 
U.  S.  airline  with  a  completely  new 
post-war  fleet,  it  also  launched  the 
most  intensive  training  program  for 
airline  crews  in  airline  history. 

This  featured  the  establishment  of 
a  vast  training  center  at  Ardmore, 
Oklahoma,  with  complete  facilities 


for  flight  and  ground  instruction.  Its 
opening,  in  June,  1946,  marked  the 
most  ambitious  training  project  any 
airline  had  ever  undertaken. 

Ardmore’s  worth  was  quickly 
proven.  More  than  4,000  Flagship 
pilots,  flight  engineers,  stewardesses 
and  other  operational  personnel  re¬ 
ceived  specialized  training  in  post¬ 


war  aircraft.  Ardmore  soon  became 
so  famous  that  other  airlines  sent 
personnel  there  for  training. 

The  overwhelming  success  of  the 
Ardmore  post-war  training  program 
is  only  one  example  of  the  many 
milestones  in  the  history  of  air  trans¬ 
portation  that  have  been  introduced 
by  American  Airlines. 


AMERICAN  AIRLINES 
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SCIENCE  OR  SENSATION? 

ACCORDING  to  a  cross-section  survey  of 
daily  newspapers  on  K-Day  (release  of  the 
“Kinsey  Report”)  72%  of  the  evening  papers 
and  77%  of  the  morning  papers  gave  the 
story  space  in  their  columns.  They  ranged 
all  the  way  from  multiple<olumn  to  a  few 
paragraphs  coverage. 

Our  hearty  congratulations  to  the  25%  of 
the  nation’s  press  which  ignored  the  report 
and  refused  to  publish  its  lurid  details. 

Some  of  those  who  gave  the  story  promi¬ 
nent  and  fullsome  front-page  display  did  so 
on  the  excuse  that  it  was  “a  highly  important 
science  story.”  That  sounds  to  us  like  a  weak 
rationalization  for  printing  inconclusively  sen¬ 
sational  sex  material. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  only  5,940  women 
were  interviewed,  out  of  a  female  population 
of  76,000,000;  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  only 
181  of  these  women  were  from  the  lower 
economic  level,  the  largest  population  group; 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  75%  of  those  inter¬ 
viewed  were  college  and  graduate  school 
women;  most  newspapers  presented  the  report 
to  their  readers  in  text  and  headlines  as  a  true 
picture  of  the  sexual  behavior  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  female.  Such  a  generalization  is  untrue. 

There  are  to  be  842  pages  in  the  Kinsey 
book.  Any  attempt  to  digest  such  a  volume 
into  a  column  or  four  columns  or  even  a 
page  of  newspaper  type  could  only  lead  to 
selecting  the  most  sensational  disclosures,  the 
juiciest  bits,  as  indicating  what  is  in  the  book. 
And  that  is  apparently  just  what  happened. 

The  whole  affair  in  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  most  colos¬ 
sal  build  ups  of  advance  publicity  for  a  yet- 
to-be-published  book  in  history.  If  it  had  been 
up  to  us,  we  would  have  given  it  a  routine 
book  review  after  publication — the  same 
treatment  accorded  to  other  books.  In  view  of 
the  deficiencies  in  the  sampling  technique, 
acknowledged  by  the  interviewers  and  au¬ 
thors,  that’s  about  all  it  was  worth. 

ITU  MEMBERS'  CHOICE 

THERE  SEEMS  to  be  some  confusion  among 
the  members  of  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union.  Having  thrice  in  the  last 
year  repudiated  the  so-called  defense  strategy 
of  their  national  officers  by  voting  down  a 
special  4V2%  and  then  a  2V2%  assessment 
and  limiting  the  borrowing  power  of  officers, 
the  members  have  practically  been  repudiated 
by  their  delegates  to  the  recent  convention. 

The  delegates  not  only  gave  a  roaring  vote 
of  approval  to  Woodruff  Randolph’s  defense 
program,  including  the  expensive  Unitypo 
newspaper  operation,  but  repudiated  the  pre¬ 
vious  membership  vote  on  the  Fresno  Propo¬ 
sition,  which  limited  transfer  of  pension  and 
mortuary  funds  to  the  defense  fund,  and,  in 
effect,  endorsed  the  appeal  for  a  1%  assess¬ 
ment. 

The  choice  left  to  ITU  members  is  not  an 
easy  one.  Three  times  they  have  tried  to 
stop  the  extravagant  spending  in  which  $4,- 
300.000  has  been  lavished  on  the  losing 
Unitypo  proposition  and  $2,600,000  has  had 
to  be  borrowed  from  the  Mortuary  Fund. 

The  members  will  now  have  to  decide 
whether  they  want  to  stick  by  their  guns  and 
stop  the  spending,  or  do  they  want  to  agree 
with  their  delegates  and  continue  to  send 
more  good  money  after  the  bad. 


Hold  fast  that  which  is  good. — 1  Thessai- 
onians,  V;  21. 


WELCOME  COMPROMISE 

THE  “peace  formula”  on  accrediting  agreed 

upon  at  the  recent  convention  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  for  Education  in  Journalism  brings 
an  end  to  the  disrupting  fight  that  has  been 
waged  for  months  in  the  journalism  educa¬ 
tion  field.  Now  that  apparent  harmony  has 
been  restored,  with  all  factions  participating 
in  the  accrediting  procedure,  journalism  edu¬ 
cators  can  get  on  with  the  business  of  para¬ 
mount  importance — improving  the  standards 
of  schools  and  departments  of  journalism  and 
turning  out  efficiently  trained  graduates  for 
the  communications  fields. 

The  compromise  solution  approved  at  the 
East  Lansing  meeting  is  particularly  gratify¬ 
ing  to  Editor  &  Publisher  because  it  is 
basically  the  same  as  that  proposed  June  20 
by  our  Education  Editor,  Dwight  Bentel,  and 
which  E&P  has  editorially  supported.  It  is 
also  gratifying  that  as  E&P  repeatedly  urged 
the  educators  approached  this  problem  in  a 
spirit  of  give-and-take  anxious  to  set  their 
own  house  in  order  and  work  together. 

The  new  accrediting  plan  is  a  workable 
one  that  recognizes  the  interests  of  all  groups 
and  yet  retains  the  basic  formula,  the  know¬ 
how  and  experience  built  up  through  the 
years  by  the  American  Council  on  Education 
for  Journalism  in  its  pioneer  accrediting  work. 
It  would  have  been  highly  unfortunate,  even 
disastrous,  if  the  ACEJ  experience  had  been 
junked  for  some  untried  formula. 

Under  the  new  plan  ACEJ  will  include,  as 
in  the  past,  six  industry  members.  However, 
all  journalism  education  groups,  rather  than 
one  will  be  represented  on  the  Council.  The 
Association  of  Accredited  Schools  and  De¬ 
partments  of  Journalism,  which  is  due  credit 
for  starting  the  accrediting  work,  will  have 
two  representatives.  The  American  Society 
of  Journalism  School  Administrators,  which 
was  not  previously  in  the  accrediting  picture 
but  which  was  granted  authority  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Commission  on  Accrediting,  will  have 
two.  And  the  non-affiliated  schools  associated 
in  AEJ  will  also  have  two. 

The  National  Commission,  it  is  asserted, 
will  recognize  the  newly-constituted  ACEJ 
and  everyone  can  get  back  to  work. 

Dean  Burton  W.  Marvin,  University  of 
Kansas  and  AASDJ  president,  hit  the  nail  on 
the  head  when  he  said  “it  makes  good  sense 
to  gra-sp  all  that  we  have  in  common  (which 
is  considerably  more  than  we  don’t  have  in 
common)  and  put  it  together  constructively 
to  preserve  the  gains  that  have  been  made 
and  to  assure  continued  progress.” 

That  has  been  done. 


FAIR  TRIAL  CODE 

THE  NEW  YORK  County  Lawyer’s  Associ¬ 
ation  is  to  be  commended  for  its  efforts  to 
protect  the  concept  of  a  fair  trial.  Particularly 
is  it  to  be  commended  for  the  words  of  its 
president,  Edwin  M.  Otterbourg,  before  the 
National  Conference  of  Bar  Presidents  in 
Boston  a  week  ago:  “We  must  show  that  we 
lawyers  mean  business  now  .  ,  .  and  that  we 
are  going  to  clean  up  our  own  house  as  an 
immediate  step.” 

But  we  doubt  the  wisdom  of  attempting  to 
impose  on  newspapers  a  “Code  on  Fair  Trial 
and  Free  Press”  such  as  was  proposed  at  the 
meeting.  In  the  absence  of  any  clear  cut  need 
we  are  opposed  to  any  code  which  would  im¬ 
pose  restrictions  on  the  right  of  publication. 

Mr.  Otterbourg  said  in  his  address:  “Free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  has  frequently  been  abused 
to  become  unlicensed  pandering  to  a  public 
desire  for  excitement,  gossip  and  drama,  to 
an  extent  where  fair  trials  have  become  im¬ 
possible  in  many  instances.”  Although  he 
placed  part  of  the  blame  on  lawyers,  both 
for  the  prosecution  and  the  defense,  who  have 
used  our  free  press  in  their  own  way  to 
secure  a  “trial  by  newspaper”  and  for  self- 
advertisement,  we  doubt  the  complete  ac¬ 
curacy  of  the  statement. 

It  may  be  true  there  have  been  occasional 
abuses  where  fair  trials  have  become  impos¬ 
sible  in  a  few  instances,  but  we  cannot  agree 
with  the  use  of  the  words  frequently  and  in 
many  instances.  Let  the  Bar  cite  chapter  and 
verse  of  cases  where  the  accused  beat  the  rap 
or  the  innocent  were  sentenced  because  of  un¬ 
warranted  press  publicity.  If  the  situation  is 
not  susceptible  of  proof,  why  should  it  be  the 
subject  of  action? 

We  can’t  agree  that  newspapers  should 
maintain  almost  a  “hands  off”  attitude  toward 
the  news  of  important  court  trials  except  for 
that  which  emanates  from  the  courtroom;  nor 
can  we  agree  that  newspapers  should  not  ex¬ 
press  their  opinions  as  to  the  guilt  or  inno¬ 
cence  of  an  accused,  or  any  other  aspect  of  a 
ca.se,  if  they  are  willing  to  undertake  the  pos¬ 
sible  consequences;  nor  can  we  agree  that 
jurors  are  child-like  people  who  must  be  pro¬ 
tected  from  outside  information,  that  news¬ 
papers  .should  not  print  questioning  which  has 
been  excluded  by  a  judge  and  which  the  jury 
has  already  heard. 

We  cannot  see  why  the  previous  history  and 
record  of  an  accused  cannot  be  publicized.  It 
is  already  a  matter  of  record  available  in 
almast  all  newspaper  offices. 

We  deny  that  our  government  by  the  act 
of  indicting  a  man  or  woman  acquires  a  m<^ 
nopoly  of  utterance  on  the  subject  of  their 
guilt  or  innocence.  In  our  way  of  life  the 
public  welfare  calls  for  continuous  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  deterrents  of  publicity  from  the 
time  a  crime  is  committed  until  the  jail  door 
clangs  or  the  lapse  of  time  ends  the  case. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  frequently  paid  trib¬ 
ute  to  the  importance  of  the  spotlight  of 
publicity  in  apprehending  known  criminals. 
Many  “wanted”  men  have  been  arrested  be¬ 
cause  their  pictures  have  appeared  in  news¬ 
papers.  Does  the  Bar  Association  contend  that 
because  of  their  arrest,  and  when  their  trials 
begin,  the  spot  light  of  publicity  should  be 
turned  off  to  the  extent  that  their  criminal 
record,  previously  published  to  aid  in  captur¬ 
ing  them,  should  not  be  mentioned? 
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PERSONAL 

mention _ 

Fred  P.  Perkins,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Sanford  (Fla.)  Herald, 
has  been  named  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  succeeding  Rolland  L. 
Dean,  retired.  Charles  1.  Somer- 
BY,  Jr.,  city  editor,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  managing  editor. 

*  *  * 

David  S.  Hillman  will  discon¬ 
tinue  his  Los  Angeles  advertising 
agency  to  devote  full  attention  to 
editing  the  Rancho  Santa  Fe 
(Calif.)  Times,  a  weekly. 

*  «  * 

Edward  Lamb,  of  Toledo,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Erie  (Pa.)  Dispatch 
and  operator  of  radio  and  TV 
stations,  has  been  named  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  advisory  committee  of 
the  Democratic  National  Com¬ 
mittee. 

*  *  * 

Paul  Teetor,  who  resigned  re¬ 
cently  as  editor  of  the  Rotarian 
magazine,  has  joined  the  San  Ga¬ 
briel  Valley  (Calif.)  Newspapers, 

Inc.,  organization  as  editorial  di¬ 

rector. 

*  *  * 

William  P.  Lee  has  been  named 
editor  of  the  Ord  (Neb.)  Quiz.  He 
formerly  was  editor  of  the  Dakota 
County  Star  at  South  Sioux  City, 
Neb.  For  the  past  year  he  has  been 
secretary  of  the  South  Sioux  City 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

*  *  * 

S.  S.  Buzzerd,  publisher  of  the 
Morgan  Messenger  at  Berkeley 
Springs,  W.  Va.  for  nearly  60 
years,  was  awarded  a  Knight  of 
Pythias  60-Year  Membership  Jew¬ 
el  at  a  lodge  ceremony  last  week. 

*  *  * 

Quay  House,  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter  for  the  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Union,  has  been  named 
editor  of  the  weekly  Pacific  Beach 
{CiVti.)  North  Shore  Sentinel.  He 
succeeds  Jack  Estes,  who  will 
rtudy  for  his  master’s  degree  in 
journalism  in  Los  Angeles. 

*  *  * 

Peter  Miller,  publisher  of  the 
LaSalle  (Ill.)  News-Tribune,  has 
been  elected  treasurer  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Pictures  Corporation,  inde¬ 
pendent  producer  of  feature  films 
in  Hollywood.  Albert  Zugsmith, 
former  newspaper  broker,  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  firm. 


On  the  Business  Side 


Walter  R.  Brooks,  Jr.,  has  re¬ 
signed  as  classified  advertising 
manager  of  the  Naugatuck  (Conn.) 
Daily  News  to  become  assistant 
display  advertising  manager  of  the 
Greenwich  (Conn.)  Time. 

*  «  « 

John  F.  Kircher  has  joined  the 
advertising  staff  of  the  Janesville 
(Wis.)  Daily  Gazette.  He  came  to 
Janesville  from  Fremont,  Neb., 
*bCTe  he  was  on  the  Guide  and 
Tribune  and  the  Pathfinder  Press. 
*  *  * 

Gene  Hamilton,  advertising 


manager  of  the  Tuscaloosa  (Ala.) 
News,  has  been  promoted  to  busi¬ 
ness  manager.  James  M.  Ward, 
classified  ad  manager,  has  been 
named  to  succeed  him  as  head  of 
the  display  department.  Harold 
M.  Wilson,  ad  salesman,  has  been 
appointed  classified  manager. 

•  *  « 

Amos  Hofferber  has  been 
named  classified  advertising  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Yakima  (Wash.) 
Morning  Herald  and  the  Yakima 
Daily  Republic.  He  has  been  a 
classified  salesman  for  the  two 
Yakima  dailies  since  last  May.  Mr. 
Hofferber  succeeds  Ross  John¬ 
son,  who  resigned  to  head  the 
Pasco,  Wash.,  classified  and  retail 
display  advertising  office  for  the 
Tri-City  Herald,  published  at  Ken¬ 
newick,  Wash. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

Fred  Eden,  former  associate  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Lowndes  County  News 
at  Valdosta,  Ga.,  has  b^n  ap¬ 
pointed  managing  editor  of  the 

Adel  (Ga.)  News. 

*  m  * 

Jane  A.  Stretcher,  executive 
secretary  of  Camden  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  and  assistant  to  the  publisher 
of  the  Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier- 
Post,  has  been  named  associate 
editor. 

*  *  * 

Thomas  V.  O’Leary  has  re¬ 
signed  as  news  editor  of  the  Scran¬ 
ton  (Pa.)  Times  to  become  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Main  Line 
Times,  a  weekly  published  in  Ard¬ 
more,  Pa. 

*  •  « 

Carlos  J.  VaLAR  Borda,  a 
member  of  the  Bogota  bureau  of 
the  United  Press,  has  been  named 
U.  P.  manager  for  Colombia,  suc¬ 
ceeding  James  Alan  Coocan. 

*  *  * 

Harry  Leadingham  has  been 
named  chief  of  the  Associated 

Press  bureau  in  Milwaukee,  in 


charge  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Lead¬ 
ingham,  who  has  been  chief  of 
bureau  at  New  Orleans,  with  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  Louisiana  and  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  succeeds  the  late  William 
A.  Weekes. 

•  •  • 

Alfred  C.  Hall  has  been 
named  state  editor  of  the  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio,  bureau  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press.  He  joined  the  AP  at 
Columbus  in  1948  and  for  several 
years  was  state  editor  of  the 
Springfield  (Ohio)  Sun.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Kenneth  L.  Davis,  who  has 
been  appointed  chief  of  the  AP 
bureau  in  New  Orleans. 

*  *  « 

Janel  Bellin  has  joined  the 

news  staff  of  the  Mill  City  (Ore.) 
Enterprise  in  the  Mehama  area. 

«  «  « 

Richard  Starnes  has  been 

named  assistant  managing  editor  in 
charge  of  news  at  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  and  Sun.  He  was 
formerly  a  correspondent  with  the 
Scripps-Howard  Newspaper  Alli¬ 
ance  in  Washington  and  the  Mid- 
le  East,  and  earlier  was  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  (D.  C.)  Daily  News. 

«  •  * 

Allan  G.  Barth  has  become 
state  editor  of  the  Springfield 

(Ohio)  Sun. 

*  *  * 

E.  Pearson  Lee,  formerly  with 
the  Benson  (Ariz.)  San  Pedro  Val¬ 
ley  News,  has  been  named  news 
editor  of  the  Sutherlin  (Ore.)  Sun. 

•  *  « 

Floyd  J.  Gonyea,  a  member  of 
the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel 
news  staff  since  1924  and  also 

judge  of  the  police  court  in  subur¬ 
ban  Cudahy,  Wis.,  has  been  named 
Cudahy’s  “Kiwanian  of  the  Year.” 

*  *  * 

Ken  Metzler,  formerly  a  re¬ 
porter-photographer  for  the  Rose- 
burg  (Ore.)  News-Review,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Coos  Bay 
(Continued  on  page  32) 


Discover  the  clue  to 
solid  reader  interest — 
with  the  nation's 
prettiest  private  eye! 

SCARLET  O’NEIL 

By  Russell  Stamm 

Combines  the  lure  of  good 
fiction  with  the  appeal  of  a 
pretty  girl  in  romance,  adventure  and  detective  sequences 
that  are  tightly-plotted  and  fast-moving.  Scarlet  O'Neil  is 
a  long-time  favorite  of  fans  in  many  of  the  nation's  leading 
newspapers— can  help  you  solve  the  problem  of  sustaining 
high  readership.  Want  evidence?  Send  for  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  proofs  todayl 
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Sam  Leff,  creator  of 

CURLY  KAYOE 

inserted  the  little  box 
(above)  in  the  last  panel  of 
his  strip  on  Thursday,  Au¬ 
gust  27th. 

It  is  reproduced  here  in 
actual  size. 

Monday  morning,  more 
than  6,100  letters  poured  into 
our  oflBces,  forwarded  by  only 
a  few  of  the  papers  using  the 
feature.  Every  day  since  then 
we’ve  been  swamped  —  and 
the  end  is  not  yet  in  sight. 

This  tremendous  response 
clearly  demonstrates  the  great 
reader  interest  in 

CURLY  KAYOE 

and  the  terrific  pulling  power 
of  even  so  small  an  announce¬ 
ment  in  this  popular  sports 
strip. 

There’s  a  knockout  punch 
in  every  day’s  release  of  this 
story  of  a  clean-living  Ameri¬ 
can  boy  who  fought  his  way 
to  the  top  in  the  prize  ring. 

Samples  available 
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(Ore.)  Times  as  general  reporter 
and  photographer. 

•  ♦  * 

Crede  Calhoun  is  retiring  Sept. 
1  after  24  years  as  New  York 
Times  correspondent  in  the  Canal 
Zone. 

*  *  * 

Archibald  MacPhail,  returned 
from  two  years  of  free  lance  activ¬ 
ities  in  Mexico,  has  joined  the 
Carson  City  (Nev.)  Appeal.  He 
formerly  w'as  general  manager  of 
the  Harlingen  (Tex.)  Valley  Morn¬ 
ing  Star  and  publisher  of  the 

Carmel  (Calif.)  Pine  Cone. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Mrs.  Mary  Shutts  is  resigning 
as  a  reporter  of  the  Sellwood- 

Moreland  Bee,  Portland,  Ore., 
which  she  has  .served  for  more 
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than  19  years.  Her  newspaj^r 
career  began  in  her  teens  in  Min¬ 
nesota  and  she  was  with  the  Gre¬ 
sham  (Ore.)  Outlook  for  five  years 
before  joining  the  Bee.  Mrs.  W. 

C.  Lawrence  will  take  her  place. 

*  *  * 

Bob  Posen  has  become  sports 
editor  of  the  Casper  (Wyo.)  Trib¬ 
une-Herald,  replacing  Larry  Press. 
who  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Bakersfield  (Calif.)  Californian. 

Where  They  Are  Now 

Benjamin  C.  Bowker,  former 
education  editor  of  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  Evening  Transcript  and 
foreign  correspondent  for  the  New 
York  Post,  has  been  appointed  di¬ 
rector  of  development  for  Clark¬ 
son  College  of  Technology,  Pots¬ 
dam.  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

Percy  Knauth.  formerly  in  the 
Berlin  bureau  of  the  New  York 
Times,  and  Thomas  C.  G.  Si- 
monton.  foreign  cable  editor  for 
INS.  have  been  appointed  to  ex¬ 
ecutive  editorial  posts  on  World. 
new  international  news  magazine 
slated  for  publication  in  October. 

sic  :)e 

Victor  J.  Danilov,  formerly  on 
the  .staffs  of  the  Chicago  (Ill.) 
Daily  News,  Kansas  City  (Mo.) 
Star,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Sun-Tele¬ 
graph  and  other  newspapers,  and 
more  recently  in  journalism  edu¬ 
cation,  has  been  appointed  super¬ 
visor  of  public  information  serv¬ 
ices  for  the  Illinois  Institute  of 
Technology,  Chicago. 

*  *  * 

Peter  Mygatt,  former  city  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Ely  (Nev.)  Daily  Times, 
has  been  named  news  editor  of 
Ely  Publications. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

James  C.  May,  former  editor  of 
the  West  Schyulkill  Herald  in 
Tower  City,  Pa.,  has  announced 
plans  to  open  a  weekly  paper  in 
Barberton,  Ohio.  The  paper,  to 
start  in  October,  will  be  called  the 
Barberton  Post. 

Joan  Van  Orden,  formerly  as¬ 
sistant  women’s  editor  of  the 
Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald,  has 
joined  WNHC-TV,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  to  handle  TV  continuity. 
0*0 

Patricia  Milligan,  former  INS 
bureau  manager  in  Springfield,  Ill., 
has  joined  the  White  Advertising 
Agency  in  Tulsa,  Okla.  as  director 
of  the  public  relations  department. 
♦  *  ♦ 

Paul  A.  Atkins,  a  reporter  for 
the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dis- 
patch,  has  been  named  instructor 
in  journalism  at  the  West  Virginia 
School  of  Journalism. 

*  *  * 

Harry  J.  William  has  been 
named  director  of  public  relations. 
Western  district,  for  U.  S.  Steel 
Corp.  He  has  been  acting  director 
since  last  October.  Mr.  Williams 
was  with  New  York  newspapers 
and  with  McGraw-Hill  Publishing 
Co.  before  joining  U.  S.  Steel. 
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“This  must  be  the  Labor  Dav  editorial  he  decided  not  to  run.' 


Reginald  M.  Cleveland,  one¬ 
time  automotive  and  aviation  news 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times,  has 
retired  to  his  245-acre  dairy  farm 
in  Vermont.  In  recent  years  he 
handled  industrial  and  institution¬ 
al  advertising. 


Richard  C.  Lee,  former  repor¬ 
ter  on  the  ,VfH'  Haven  (Conn.) 
Journal-Courier  and  now  director 
of  the  Yale  University  News  Bu¬ 
reau,  has  announced  his  candidacy 
for  the  Democratic  nomination  for 
mayor  of  New  Haven.  He  lost  the 
last  election  by  two  votes. 

0  0  0 

Robert  Rust,  who  recently  sold 
the  Culver  (Ind.)  Citizen,  has  been 
appointed  public  relations  director 
of  Culver  Military  Academy. 

*  *  * 

D.avid  Mason,  on  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Beloit  (Wis.)  Daily 
News  for  the  past  four  years,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  staff  of  Be¬ 
loit  College  as  director  of  public 
relations  and  assistant  professor  in 
the  department  of  English. 

■ 

Railroad  Men  Told 
How  to  Meet  the  Press 

“You  can’t  hide  accidents,”  says 
the  press  handbook  which  the  pub¬ 
lic  relations  department  of  the 
New  York  Central  System  is  dis¬ 
tributing  to  executives  and  em¬ 
ployes. 

The  rule  book,  “How  to  Meet 
the  Press,”  warns  against  obstruc¬ 
tionism  as  applied  both  to  report¬ 
ers  and  photographers. 

Another  paragraph  advises: 
“You  can’t  buy  stories  with  cock¬ 
tails.  Few  bona  fide  newsmen  at¬ 
tend  cocktail  parties  unless  some 
important  news  seems  likely,  or 
unless  there  are  top  executives 
or  other  distinguished  visitors 
present.  On  such  occasions  cock¬ 
tails  are  the  courteous  gesture,  but 
by  themselves  they  are  about  as 
useful  as  a  1932  operating  time¬ 
table.” 


Reporter  Puts  Bee 
On  Bees;  Rescues  Dog 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  —  Walt 
Clark,  veteran  police  reporter  of 
the  Poughkeepsie  New  Yorker, 
played  a  hero’s  role  Saturday  night 
by  venturing  where  police  and 
others  feared  to  tread,  releasing  a 
dog  which  had  been  set  upon  by  a 
swarm  of  bees. 

The  collie,  tethered  to  the  rear 
porch  of  a  dwelling  not  far  from 
police  headquarters,  was  in  an¬ 
guish  from  repeated  stings  by  the 
swarming  bees.  .\  patrolman  who 
responded  to  frantic  pleas  from 
the  dog's  owner  was  forced  back 
by  the  bees. 

Then  Mr.  Clark,  spurred  by  the 
hapless  dog’s  plight,  called  for  a 
knife  which  was  supplied  by  a 
boy  in  the  crowd  of  onlookers. 
The  reporter  grasped  a  blanket 
held  by  a  girl.  Wrapping  the 
blanket  around  him  with  a  peek 
hole  to  see  through,  he  made  his 
way  through  the  angered  swarm 
and  slashed  the  dog’s  rope.  The 
dog  scampered  to  freedom. 

Mr.  Clark  returned  to  his  desk 
nursing  a  stung  middle  finger  of 
his  left  hand  as  a  memento  of  the 
occasion. 

Shortly  afterward,  he  got  a 
telephone  call  from  one  of  his  in¬ 
formants.  The  fellow  said  there 
had  been  quite  a  human  interest 
story  about  some  unidentified  man 
rescuing  a  dog  from  bees.  “I’ll  try 
to  find  out  who  the  man  was,”  the 
informant  said. 

“Thanks,”  Mr.  Clark  replied. 

Mr.  Clark  waved  away  any  sug¬ 
gestions  of  heroism. 

“I  have  a  dog  myself,”  he  ex¬ 
plained. 

■ 

Society  Editor 

Mrs.  Charles  Bond  has  been 
named  society  editor  of  the  Hert¬ 
ford  County  Herald  at  Ahoskie, 
N.  C.,  where  she  has  worked  for 
the  past  year  as  proofreader  and 
Scan-a-graver  operator.  Her  hus¬ 
band  is  the  Herald’s  news  editor. 
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It  takes  more  than  water  to  put  out  a  fire 


It  also  takes  a  system  of  alarms, 
water  supply,  pressure,  fire  appara¬ 
tus  to  get  water  to  the  fire.  That’s 
why  fire  insurance  engineers  inspect 
every  city  and  town  in  the  United 
States  to  keep  fire-fighting  systems 
at  peak  efficiency. 

F or  over  150  years  the  capital  stock 
fire  insurance  companies  have  been 
protecting  home  owner,  business  man 
and  farmer  against  unexpected  loss¬ 
es.  This  protection  enables  men  to 
invest  in  the  future  with  confidence. 


It  gives  security  to  millions  of  fami¬ 
lies.  Furthermore,  your  premium 
dollars  do  double  duty.  As  a  reserve 
fund,  they  are  held  to  pay  your 
losses;  as  working  dollars,  they  are 
used  to  help  build  new 
homes,  new  plants,  new 
businesses.  THI 

Today,  200,000  agents  I 

and  brokers,  representing  •*  •’® 

capital  stock  fire  insur-  An  < 

.  Capi 

ance  compames,  are  serv-  ,, 

ing  you.  In  business  for  o'"*®' 


themselves,  they  show  that  private 
enterprise — which  has  given  America 
the  highest  standard  of  living  in  the 
world — provides  the  best  way  to  meet 
your  insurance  needs. 


THE  NATIONAL  BOARD 
OF  FIRE  UNDERWRITERS 

85  JOHN  ST.,  NIW  YOtK  38,  N.  Y. 


An  organization  maintained  by  more  than  200 
Capital  Stock  Fire  Insurance  Companies  for  pub¬ 
lic  service  through  better  fire-fighting  methods, 
arson  detection,  fire-safety  engineering,  research, 
safer  construction  and  fire  prevention  education. 
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Citizens  Council  Busy 
With  Post  Office  Study 


•  a  A.  The  sub-committee  on  Trans-  RADIO  AND  TV 

nllQV  portation,  for  example,  is  working  , 

^  1*0  Y  directly  with  John  C.  Allen,  As-  NoWg  SlCKltlllQ 
ff  fm .  Ji  sistant  Postmaster  General  in  •  •  •  i 

f  face  Study  Data  Is  Invited 

,  „  ^  Making  is  working  with  Maurice  SXAav 

The  Citizens  Post  Office  Advis-  ington,  D.  C.;  Edward  B.  Rubin,  Stans  a  cost  specialist  who  has  XaJlwr  X  V  V^IUXll 

ory  Committee,  busy  this  Summer  Chicago,  111.;  Paul  D.  Sanders,  been  retained  by  the  Post  Office  Washington  —  The  F  e  d  e  r  a  1 
and  Fall  on  the  first  study  of  its  Richmond,  Va.;  and  John  E.  Til-  Department  to  work  on  the  ac-  Communications  Commission  has 
kind  in  more  than  a  century,  will  lotson,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  counting  and  auditing  functions  of  given  two  officials  of  Phenix  City, 

provide  Congress  with  informa-  Q.  What  are  the  business  con-  jbe  department.  Ala.,  until  Sept.  10  to  be  specific 

t»n  it  has  never  had  before  in  ron-  nections  of  these  members?  q_  Does  this  mean  that  the  h,  their  protests  against  grant  of  a 

sideration  of  postal  rate  services  A.  Many  of  them  are  users  of  Comicil  Js  applying  the  principles  television  permit  to  a  group  identi- 

and  rates.  the  various  classes  of  mail  who  ^5^  accounting  to  its  study  of  fied  with  the  Ledger-Enquirer 


The  Council  of  10  has  been  di-  have  agreed  to  assist  the  Commit-  office  handling  of  the  various  newspapers  of  Columbus,  Ga. 


vided  into  subcommittees  for  spe-  tee  in  making  this  thorough  study,  ^.i^sses  of  mail? 


The  grant  to  Columbus  Broad- 


cial  attention  to  various  phases  of  Mr.^  EXoherty  is  president  of  the  That  is  one  of  the  principal  casting  Company.  Inc.,  was  condi- 

the  study  which  is  to  be  completed  National  Association  of  Letter  of  the  sub-committee  on  tioned  upon  the  R.  W.  Page  Corpo- 


early  in  1954, 


Carriers.  Members  were  selected  costs  and  Rate  Making. 


ration  divesting  itself  of  all  inter- 


Meanwhile,  the  Senate  Post  Of-  because  they  already  are  familiar  q  joes  the  Council  ex-  est  in  WGBA  and  WGBA-FM, 

fice  Committee  has  engaged  the  with  many  of  the  problems  of  complete  its  work?  Columbus.  The  corporation  owns 

National  Industrial  Conference  postal  operations  and  postal  rates.  -pbe  Council  is  directed  to  the  Ledger-Enquirer  Company. 

Board,  an  independent  research  Distribution  of  Costs  ble  its  report  with  the  Senate  Com-  CBC  represented  an  amalagma- 

firm,  to  give  a  broad,  overall  view  Q.  Why  was  the  Council  ere-  mittee  not  later  than  Jan.  31,  1954.  tion  of  Georgia-Alabama  Broad- 

of  the  postal  service.  The  sum  of  ated?  Senator  Carlson,  however,  has  casting  Corporation  and  J.  W. 

$22,000  has  been  allotted  for  this  A.  To  investigate  postal  rates  asked  that  the  report  be  ready  by  Woodruff,  Sr,  and  Jr.,  previously 


of  the  postal  service.  The  sum  of  ated? 


Distribution  of  Costs 
Q.  Why  was  the  Council  ere 


$22,000  has  been  allotted  for  this 
report. 


and  charges  in  relation  to  the  rea-  January  1,  1954,  competing  applicants  for  Channel 

A  Question  -  and  -  Answer  guide  sonable  cost  of  handling  the  sev-  Generous  Cooperation  4.  Page  owns  5 1  per  cent  of  CBC 

compiled  by  the  American  News-  eral  classes  of  mail  and  special  _  „  and  the  Woodruffs  own  49  per 

paper  Publishers  Association  ex-  services,  and  to  investigate  the  ex-  j  be  used?  cent. 

plained  the  formation  and  func-  tent  to  which  expenditures  now  ™  rnnnril’s  r<»nnrt  will  All  members  of  the  FCC  ex- 

tion  of  the  citizens’  group,  as  fol-  charged  to  the  Post  Office  Depart-  _  rnmmhtAA  with  ccpl  Commissioner  Frieda  B.  Hen- 

lows:  „,e„,  should  bo  excluded  in  ecu-  rr™?ou^:h1ch‘^r“2  coucuned  1.  .he  r-.  unde, 


Authorized  by  Senate  sidenng  rates. 

Q.  What  is  the  Citizens  Post  Q.  What  a; 
Office  Advisory  Council?  penditures  m< 

A.  It  is  a  group  of  10  citizens  ‘"''f 
appointed  by  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice  to  assist  that  Committee  in  ‘“‘eriiational 


ment  should  be  excluded  in  con¬ 
sidering  rates. 

Q.  What  are  some  of  the  ex- 


mAntirsnAH  tnr  cnAr-ioi  ^an  be  used  in  considering  all  pro- 
for  postal  rale  retisious. 


proviae  me  ^naie  wiui  ' ,  j  •  *u _ _ 

information  which  it  has  never  concurred  in  the  ^a^under 

had  heretofore.  This  information  P®''®y  expediting  TV  sery- 
can  be  used  in  considering  all  pro-  applicants 

ooeiaic  fnr  n«ct,i  ri-vkionl  1®'“  ‘^eir  interests.  However  the 


A.  Expenditures  for  free  postal  of'^f^e  m^l  users  toward  the 
services;  for  excessive  revenues  for 
international  postal  service;  for 

cKcHke  cArvirPc-  A.  They  have  cooperated  gen- 


uiat  in  u  ‘j'a.  r  -  iiivv  iiavc  vuuuciaicu  kcu*  -  .  - 

m.l.lnpa.honsuphs.udvot  ^_al  aTiha^l^’  p£-  f-sly  .with  ,he  Council  in  pro-  ;~f 


'aais  lui  Insult  ^  j  j  _ _ & 

Q.  What  has  been  the  attitude  f^'^ded  an  ^P®rtunity 

larce  mail  users  toward  the  •®  BrasscU 

A  Thev  have  coonerated  een-  informaUon  in 

I.*.  support  of  their  broad  claim  that 


operations,  including  postal  rates.  nnwmmont  hoam  viding  information  necessary  to 

Q.  Who  is  Chairilian  of  the  the  study.  This  study  is  intended 

• ’a  IT  L  to  answer  questions  which  mail 

A.  Senator  Frank  Carlson  of  '  ,r  ^  ,  _  un.'nAcc  users  have  repeatedly  asked  in  the 

Vrancoc  So  aUo,- _ _ t  au.  o-  a  Welfare  basis  and  not  as  a  business  _ _  _ ,  _ 


viding  information  necessary  to  *  ,  ui  •  .v  *L  . 

the  study.  This  study  is  intended  tno^P®>y  Prob]tm  m  the  mass 
to  answer  questions  which  mail  communications  in  the 

users  have  repeatedly  asked  in  the  ''®^®  •  .  .  i.  -j 

Commissioner  IxeniiocK  s^d  the 


Kansas  is  chairman  of  the  Senate  past  about  the  allocation  of  Post  “ 

Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civ-  ^  Office  Department  costs  to  the  ^hyi^ld  have  withheld  he 

i’x  Service  and  is  serving  as  chair-  .S'  various  classes  of  mail.  ‘‘  considered  all  of  the 


service  Bnd  is  serving  b$  chsir*  a.  i  •  £  «  i  Taiivua  vx  mail.  •• 

man  of  the  Citizen  Advisory  Coun-  analysis  of  postal  op-  q  evidence. 

cil.  Walter  D.  Fuller,  chairman  by  ^ny  cHizens  group?  conducted  ^^^e  objeettons,  she  summarizi^ 

of  thA  RoarH  of  thA  nx-wic  A.  This  will  be  the  first  such  .  „  ..  ®  amount,  in  the  mam,  to  a  charge 


other  recent  analysis  of  postal  op 


Q.  Is  there  a  basic  need  for 


of  the  Board  of  the  Curtis  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  is  vicechairman. 

Q.  How  was  the  council  cre¬ 
ated? 


study  conducted  on  this  basis  by 
a  group  of  citizens  in  over  one 
hundred  years. 


by  the  Council? 

A  View  of  the  Deficit 


that  one  of  the  merging  applicants 
‘has  unjustly  and  maliciously 


A.  Yes.  It  is  hoped  that  from  slanted,  changed,  omitted,  over- 


A.  It  was  authorized  by  Senate  1,0 

Aa  .  about  its  work? 


Q.  How  is  the  Council  going  such  a  study  there  will  come  a  played  and  underplayed  news  con- 


Resolution  49,  adopted  without 


definite  determination  as  to  exact-  cerning  Phenix  City  for  many 


nnnnci'rirxn  Kv  fi,»  CA„otA  A.  Several  meetings  of  the  full  ly  how  much  it  costs  the  Post  Of-  years’." 

6  1953  anxl^«!m:iar  I  Council  have  been  held,  and  in  fice  Department  to  handle  each  ■ 

lat.-nn  K  addition  a  number  of  sub-commit-  class  of  mail.  Up  to  now,  there  «  .  «  . 

and  thJ^^AnatA  d.ir'nn  tif  bave  been  appointed  to  work  has  been  no  answer  from  Post  Scm  JOSG  Sundcty 

Congress  1  g  e  n  particular  problems  involved  in  Office  officials,  for  instance,  as  to  [Edition  tO  Expand 

Q.  When  were  the  appointments  sj®dy  These  sub-committees  how  much  the  Post  Office  I^art-  j  Calif.-Expansion  of 

madA9  pponimems  delude  a  Liaison ‘ub-committee,  a  ment  would  save  if  all  second  Ad!t;,«,c  J  thA  San 


made? 

A.  Completed  by  Senator  Carl 
son  on  March  31. 

$100,000  for  Its  Work 


nciuueaL.a.son‘UD-comnimcc,  a  ...ciu  w«um  .1  a..  editions  of  the  San 

sub-committee  on  Personnel  a  class  mail  were  removed  from  the  Mercury-News  will  be  ef- 

sub-committee  on  Costs  and  Rate  mails.  That  question  has  been  hAoInnino  «lAnt  I3  it  is 

Making  a  sub-committee  on  asked  at  various  ^ngr^ional  announced  by  J  B.  Ridden  pub- 
Transportation,  a  Publicity  sub-  hearings  when  Post  Office  Depart- 


Q.  Does  the  Council  have  any  committee  and  a  sub-committee  on  ment  officials  have  testified  but  it 


funds  to  carry  on  its  work? 

A.  Senate  provided  $100,000 


Methods  and  Operations. 

Q.  How  are  Post  Office  Depart- 


Q.  Who  are  the  members  of  the  ment  officials  involved  in  this  Council  to  recommend  a  discon- 


Council? 

A.  In  addition  to  Senator  Carl- 


work?  tinuance  of  all  public  policy  serv 

A.  Postal  officials  are  working  ices  for  which  the  Post  Office  De 


mciK  ui..c.a.»  i.av.!  uux  xx 

has  not  b^n  answered. 

Q.  Is  It  the  purpose  of  the  ^  ^ 

Council  to  recommend  a  discon-  „  ^zine.  Home -Ranch- Garden, 
tinuance  of  all  public  p^icy  serv-  f  addition  to 

ices  for  which  the  Post  Office  De-  J  magazine  will  be 

«ortmAnt  niv  innivm^v  ® 


son  and  Vice-Chairman  Fuller,  not  only  with  the  Council  as  a  partment  receives  no  income?  nr/iuwiAxi  u/itVi  .  fmfr^ninr  mver 
members  are  Ed  M.  Anderson,  whole,  but  also  with  each  sub-  A.  There  is  no  intention  on  the  ^  ,  ,  .  .  frt„r_r.r.ir.r  in«ide 

weekly  newspaper  publisher  of  committee  in  analyzing  the  vari-  part  of  the  Council  to  make  any 

Brevard,  N.  C.;  Mrs.  Theodore  S.  ous  phases  of  postal  operations,  such  recommendation.  The  Coun-  ^ 


Chapman,  Jerseyville,  Ill.;  William  Their  cooperation  and  assistance  cil  will,  however,  probably  con- 
C.  Doherty,  Washington,  D.  C.;  is  essential  to  success  of  the  Coun-  sider  the  extent  to  which  these  serv- 
M.  Albert  Linton,  Philadelphia,  cil.  ices  should  be  paid  for  out  of  some 

Pa.;  Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  daily  Q.  How  do  these  sub-commit-  proper  appropriation  of  funds  and 


ices  should  be  paid  for  out  of  some 


Becomes  Semi-Weekly 

The  Dawson  County  Herald  at 


proper  appropriation  of  funds  and  Lexington,  Neb.,  after  51  yean 


newspaper  publisher  of  Indianapo-  tees  work  with  Post  Office  offi-  not  added  to  the  Post  Office  De-  as  a  weekly,  has  begun  senii- 


lis,  Ind.;  Robert  Ramspeck,  Wash 


partment’s  deficit. 


weekly  publication. 
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Published  by  the  General  Electric  Company,  Electronics  Park,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


WGBI-TV  on  Air  June  7;  215,500 
Watts  ERP  Goal  Reached 


WGBI-TV,  Scranton,  Pa.,  an  affiliate  of  CBS,  that, 
telecast  its  initial  hour-long  dedication  program  at 
4  P.  M.,  Sunday,  June  7,  over  UHF  Channel  22,  has 
announced  it  has  reached  the  215,500  ERP  power  goal 
it  aimed  at.  Appearing  on  that  first  program— in  addi¬ 
tion  to  entertainers— were  mayors  of  four  cities,  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  station  and  other  representatives  of  reli¬ 
gious,  civic,  and  industrial  organizations. 


Kenneth  Cooke,  Chief  Er^neer,  (photo  left)  stands  alongside  a 
Klystron  tube  used  to  amplify  the  WGBI-TV  signal  to  peak  power 
before  it  is  beamed  from  a  G-E  12  KW  transmitter  (photo  right). 


George  D.  Coleman,  General  Manager  of  WGBI-TV, 
estimates  the  heavy  cost  of  building  and  equipping 
studios  and  transmitting  facilities  in  the  nei  ghborhood  of  $500,000. 
Complete  General  Electric  equipment  including  a  giant  12  KW 
transmitter  and  two  six-foot  Klystron  tubes  each  are  on  hand  to 
provide  the  terrific  power  essential  for  serving  Northeastern 
Pennsylvania. 

Antenna  is  Atop  Mountain  iiV. 

_ _  WGBI-TV  will  be  able  to  send  a 

powerful  signal — operating  at 
215,600  watts — over  a  wide  area  of 
Northeastern  Pennsylvania. 


Antenna’s  On-Time  Arrival 
Fills  in  Final  Vital  Line 


Station  Boasts 
Most  Modern  Equipment' 


KenneUi 

Cooke 


Transmitter  and  antenna  are  lo¬ 
cated  on  West  Mountain,  literally 


General  Manager 
George  D.  Coleman 
says  April  23, 1953, 
was  a  red  letter  day  in  the  TV  his¬ 
tory  of  WGBI.  On  that  day  the  50- 
foot  TV  antenna  for  the  transmit¬ 
ting  tower  on  the  West  Mountain 
was  delivered  by  General  Electric. 

That  delivery  was  important  be¬ 
cause  it  filled  in  the  final  vital  link 
which  allowed  WGBI-TV  to  begin 
telecasts  on  UHF  Channel  22  on 
June  7  as  planned. 

The  antenna  was  hauled  toScran- 
ton  from  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  by  a 
huge  tractor-trailer  and  had  to  be 
“snaked”  up  the  steep,  narrow  and 
curve-laden  dirt  road  to  the  trans¬ 
mitter  site  with  special  care. 

It  arrived  only  a  day  after  other 
vital  transmitting  installations 
came  from  General  Electric.  Imme¬ 
diately  after  the  antenna  was  left  at 
the  transmitter,  WGBI-TV’s  Chief 
Engineer  Kenneth  Cooke  contacted 
a  New  Jersey  firm  for  the  job  of 
erecting  the  antenna. 


Programs  that 
originate  in  the 
newly  constructed 
WGBI-TV  studios  will  be  produced 
“under  the  most  ideal  conditions 
and  with  the  most  modern  equip¬ 
ment”  according  to  Kenneth  Cooke, 
Chief  Engineer.  Film  cameras,  pro¬ 
jectors,  consoles  and  a  host  of  other 
allied  equipment  incorporate  up- 
to-the-minute  General  Electric  de¬ 
sign  features  .  .  .  the  last  word  in 
equipment  development. 

Studio  Plan  Based  on  Scale  Model 

Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Cooke, 
the  WGBI-TV  engineering  staff 
built  an  exact  scale  model  of  the 
contemplated  TV  studio  installa¬ 
tions.  That  model  was  accurate  in 
every  detail — even  chairs  and  au¬ 
dio  boom  units  were  included.  This 
unique  device  proved  invaluable 
for  expediting  actual  equipment 
installation. 


WGBI-TY 
Offers  Tri-Stote 
Coverage 


WGBI-TV  plans  to  serve 
area  with  a  1952  popula- 
tion  estimated  at  1,403,950 
and  in  which  1951  retail  sales 
exceeded  $1,299,947,000. 

Their  TV  signal  is  expected 
to  reach  all  or  part  of  1 6  coun- 

ties  in  Pennsylvania,  3  in  Cov\iriiHI»iHa(iun>mCttmvany.tst..Map  Uaturt.S.Y. 
New  York  State  and  2  in  New  Jer- 
*ey.  100%  coverage  for  10  of  the 
16  Pa.  counties  and  20  to  90%  for 
the  balance  is  the  current  aim  of 
station  management.  Checks  to  de¬ 


termine  television  service  outside 
the  primary  area  cannot  be  made 
until  the  new  outlet  is  on  the  air 
for  a  longer  period  of  time. 


ELECTRIC 


GENERAL 


(Advertisement'i 


NEWSPAPER  LAW 


Lack  of  Extrinsic  Facts 
Defeats  Libel  Action 


recent  decision  by  the  Kentucky 
Court  of  Appeals  in  favor  of  the 
Russellville  News-Democrat. 

The  publication  was  not  libelous 
in  itself  and  the  papers  in  the  ac¬ 
tion  failed  to  set  out  the  circum- 


Reporters  Ob)ect 
To  'Fair  Trial'  Code 

The  Newspaper  Reporters  Asso 
elation  of  New  York  City  is  op¬ 
posing  adoption  of  the  proposed 


stances  by  which  it  was  libelous  as  ‘“Fa'*"  Trial-Free  publicity 

a  consequence  of  extrinsic  facts,  code.  (E&P,  Aug.  2^  page  43.) 


By  Albert  Woodrulf  Gray 


thus  entitling  the  author  of  the  ac¬ 
tion  to  special  damages. 


Frank  Engle,  of  Fairchild  Pub¬ 
lications,  president  of  the  associa- 


In  its  affirmance  of  the  dismissal  message 

The  Russellville  (Ky.)  News-  classes  was  clearly  outlined  in  a  of  the  action  against  the  New  Mex-  ‘o  Richard  P.  Tmkham  p^^^^^ 

Democrat  on  June  15,  1950,  pub-  recent  decision  by  the  Supreme  'co  Publishing  Company  the  Su-  of  the  National  Conference  of  Bar 

lished  of  a  judge  and  proprietor  of  Court  of  New  Mexico,  involving  preme  Court  of  that  state  said:  of  th*.  News, 

a  garage,  who  was  also  brother  of  the  publication  of  an  editorial  by  “Defamatory  words  may  be  di-  ’p,»norter<:  Assoriation  nf 

the  mayor,  “Charges  were  pre-  the  New  Mexico  Publishing  Com-  vided  into  those  that  are  actionable  v  r'Uu  Kqu*  noieH  in 

ferred  against  J.  A.  Hill  for  using  pany.  on  their  own  account  and  those  Sr  Fdw7/SSrh"  ^ 

S^VoTe™  ^  ^  “Discriminating  Taste,”  that  .are  actionable  because  of  ex-  J^e^dent  oHhe  N^ew  York  CounJ 

A  week  later  the  naner  oarrleH  ^‘’‘‘“tial  read  in  part:  “One  of  trms.c  circumstances  Words  which  Association,  has  presented 

the  further  item  “/n  °ttf  esteemed  contemporaries  which  are  defamatory  on  their  own  ac-  ^ 

was  r^^de  hv  I  A  f  ^  "  ^hall  be  nameless,  has  made  some  count  do  not  need  an  innuendo,  ^ 

the  fire  hr.  -  ri  i 'tj  Unkind  remarks  about  the  ‘high-  and,  conversely,  words  which  do  studied  this  code  with 

iay  for  the  dty  wafer'"  used  ”  ,orv  '  "luch  interest  and  wish  to  go  on 

Twelve  davs  later  the  st.hieet  nf  ?ioner  Victor  Salazar-all  because  »°ty.  record  with  your  group  to  the 


v.ucu  i.uu  inai  a.c  -..uuiiaiM..  ,  York  City,  have  noted  in 
on  their  own  account  and  those 


Taste,”  that  are  actionable  because  of  ex-  of  the  New  York  County 

One  of  finsu:  circumstances  Words  which  Association,  has  presented 

«  •  .  OVA  HAtonootrtvxr  nn  tnoir  r^u/n  Qf*-  _ 


press  that  Mr.  Edwin  Otterbourg, 


u  J  I  I  •  uiiMuu  iciiiaiKS  ciuuui  iiic  JllKil’  - »  - - ’  - 

W^h®  ^  wrench  and  ^f  Revenue  Commis-  need  an  innuendo,  are  not  defama- 


-oav  for  the  citv  water  nseH  ”  ivcvciiuc  c,oiiiiiii»-  ------  -  -  much  inter...  -  -  ^ - 

^  Tu/eive  t^  .  t  sioner  Victor  Salazar — all  because  tory.  ....  record  with  your  group  to  the 

N«ws-DlmoJ«  tor  S50  000  '*  h?!  would  in  tact  .Mate  the  freedom 

lEes‘*merelv^ma^n7-*^'''^^  something  to ’a  selfless  public  serv-  if,  under  the  circumstances  and  in  g,  ^the  ' 

ffnnta^Lri^  r  '  “‘.t ‘l'*  ant  who  left  the  management  of  a  ‘he  connection  in  which  they  are 

fhu  it.enf  K„  highly  profitable  insurance  business  used,  they  convey  a  hidden  and 


cal  to  the  best  interests  of  the 


-this  extent  by  these  publications. 

The  Kentucky  Circuit  Court,  at 
the  trial,  directed  a  verdict  in  favor 


highly  profitable  insurance  business  convey  a  muuen  anu 

to  starve  along  on  a  piddling  covert  meaning  and  are  under-  position  in  mind  prior  to  tak- 
$7,500  a  year.  And  anyone  can  s>tood  in  such  sense  by  the  person  endorsing  this 

imagine  how  severely  that  insur-  or  persons  addressed  and  become  „ 


of  VC  NlLTn  1  r  imagine  how  severely  that  insur-  or  persons  addressed  and  necome 

ance  business  must  have  suffered  actionable  as  a  consequence,  that 
June  .s  of  this  year  that  judgment  •  w  Caiazar  nlaccd  himself  in  >*,  the  publication  must  result  in 

SstfThM  a  plftou  .oXtaK  a  I."  aP»ial  damaga  to  .he  party  com- 

Sometime  during  1949  this  man  P“™"»8P-  Te®ged'’anrproJef"“'' 

had  obtained  from  his  brother,  “Mr.  Salazar’s  nice  taste  shows  ..  J  __  . 

then  mayor  of  the  city,  a  city  fire  mainly,  though,  in  his  principal 
hose  and  hydrant  wrench,  which  hobby.  He  is  a  noted  collector  of 


:ial  damage  to  the  party  com-  DrOUth  Relief  Nomes 
at|e5"anrpX?™‘‘  Are  Held  Confidential 

™  VI Houston  H.  Harte,  editor  of  the 
Fails  to  State  a  Claim  r-  >  /-r-  \  r.  -i  kf  .  t... 

Snyder  (Tex.)  Daily  News,  has 

Reading  the  article  in  the  above  asked  for  the  assistance  of  the 


he  used  with  the  water  from  a  city  steel  engravings  of  past  U.S.  presi-  light,”  concluded  the  New  Mexico  aSNE  Freedom  of  Information 
fire  hydrant  in  cleaning  the  street  printed  in  subdued  shades  court,  it  is  plain  that  it  is  not  li-  Committee  in  trving  to  pierce  a 


fire  hydrant  in  cleaning  the  street 
.and  premises  around  his  garage. 
The  following  year  the  city's  ad¬ 
ministration  had  changed.  The 


dents,  printed  in  suDdued  snades  court,  it  is  plain  tnat  it  is  not  ii-  Committee  in  trying  to  pierce  a 

on  U.S.  Treasury  paper.  It  is  said  belous  in  itself.  It  is  equally  ob-  ^ule  which  bars  publication  of  th« 

that  his  judgment  and  skill  in  this  vious  that  the  author  of  the  suit  names  of  Texas  farmers  receiving 

collection  have  drawn  admiration  against  the  publisher,  in  order  to  drouth  relief  feed. 


hose  and  wrench  were  recovered  ^■’O'O  connoisseurs  of  the  art  state  a  cause  of  action,  aside  from  ^  official  of  the  Produc- 

tby  the  chief  of  police  of  the  new  ^  Johnny  Michael,  Joe  Montoya  the  alleged  libelous  article,  has  al-  ^nd  Marketing  Authority 

administration  and  both  the  new  ^nd  Ted  Chase.  Others  however,  leged  facts  to  show  wherein  it  is  okayed  release  of  a  list  of  names 
•mayor  and  this  police  official  that  his  love  for  the  hobby  libelous.  Scurry  County  committee, 


contributing 


may  react  to  the  detriment  of  his  ‘The  necessity  of  such  allcga-  but  this  permission  was  nullified 


News-Democrat  the  two  news  official  work.  None  however  will  tions  is  satisfying  that  the  article  when  a  no-publicity  rule  was 
items  for  which  this  libel  action  sneer  at  his  taste  or  ability.  And  it  ^ot  libelous  in  itself  and  special  found  in  the  PMA  handbook. 


was  brought. 


would  be  an  uncomprehending  damages  not  being  alleged,  the  Appealing  directly  to  Secretary 


The  author  of  the  action  against  ®oul  who  would  cavil  at  supplying  complaint  fails  to  state  a  claim  of  Agriculture  Benson,  Mr.  Harte 


•this  newspaper,  however,  over¬ 
looked  a  fundamental  rule  of  libel. 


a  modest  Buick  for  such  as  he. 


upon  which  relief  can  be  granted.”  received  word  from  PMA  Admin- 


The  action  brought  by  the  sub-  The  Kentucky  Court  of  Appeals,  istrator 


.the  distinction  between  two  classes  ject  of  this  article  against  the  New  following  the  law  laid  down  in  this  drouth  relief  aid  is  considered  con- 


-of  defamatory  words,  those  libel 
•ous  in  themselves  and  those  libel 
-ous  because  of  extrinsic  facts. 


Mexico  Publishing  Company  col-  decision,  said  of  the  hose  and  hy-  fidential  and  “release  would  not 


lapsed  on  an  application  for  dis¬ 
missal  based  on  the  same  fatal 


drant  wrench  paragraph: 

‘They  do  not  charge  or  fairly 


be  in  the  public  interest.” 

The  News  published  the  names 


This  distinction  between  the  two  omission  that  was  featured  in  the  impute  an  unlawful  conversion  of  Aug.  23.  They  included  two  oil 
— the  city's  water.  The  plain  and  multi-millionaires  and  many  other 


CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

1893—1953 

COMPLETE  SERVICES 

for 

NEWSPAPER  AND  PRINTING  PLANTS 

Layouts,  Designs,  Specifications  and  Supervision 
of  Construction 

Walter  E.  Wines  Consultoo 


popular  sense  of  the  words  is  mere-  ranchers  who  have  oil  wells  on 
ly  that  the  city  claimed  that  the  their  property,  Mr.  Harte  said, 
subject  of  these  items  had  used  the  ■ 

water,  without  stealth,  ojienly,  and  it*  i'r  uto  C-inm 
in  full  sight  of  the  public  and  that 


His  Car,  His  Story 

Tulsa,  Okla.  —  John  Clayton, 


80  Federal  Street 
Boston,  Mass 


Consultant 

317  South  Tryon  Street 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 


he  ought  to  pay  for  it.  Neither  do  ,, 

we  think  that  the  charges  are  of  Tulsa  World  poliM  r^rter,  m 
such  grave  nature  as  to  subject  him  his  own  news  when  he  caught  an 
to  public  disgrace,  ridicule,  odium  €x<onvict  in  the  act  of  tampe 
or  contempt.  Words  should  be  tak-  a  car  Aug.  23. 

en  neither  in  their  milder  nor  in  ,  The  car-which  happens  to  ^ 
their  more  grievous  sense.  They  \ong  to  Mr.  Clayton  was  pa 
should  not  be  tortured  into  a  ^hey  behind  the  co 

charge  of  guilt  nor  require  ex-  courthouse, 
planation  to  import  innocence.  ^  .  • 

“It  follows  that  the  articles  that  Centralia  CGnlGmUOl 
were  made  the  basis  of  this  cause  The  Centralia  (Ill.)  Sentinti 
of  action  are  not  within  the  class  published  a  124-page  edition  Auj- 
which  may  be  treated  as  actionable  24  to  commemorate  the  city’s  fiRl 
in  themselves.”  100  years. 
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THE  RAINBOWS  THAT  COME  IN  CANS 


Remember  the  last  time  you  took  a  can  of 
paint  and  stirred  it  up  with  a  little  imagina¬ 
tion  and  some  brushwork? 

We’ll  bet  it  gave  you  a  different  slant  on 
life,  whether  it  brightened  a  part  of  your 
house  or  gave  a  child’s  toy  a  colorful  look. 

To  help  make  your  life  brighter  —  and 
easier — today’s  paints  come  in  every  tint  and 
hue  of  the  rainbow.  Best  of  all,  the  modern 
miracle  paints  come  to  you  ready  to  use. 

America’s  paint  industry  and  the  American 
Can  Company  virtually  grew  up  together. 

The  paint  companies  worked  out  formulas 
for  ready-mixed  paints  that  do  just  about 
any  special  job  you  have  in  mind.  Meanwhile, 
Canco  developed  practical  leak-proof  con¬ 
tainers,  with  their  now  familiar  “double¬ 


clinch”  covers,  to  keep  paint  fresh  during  ship¬ 
ping  and  storage,  until  you  are  ready  to  use  it. 

New  plants  and  whole  new  industries  were 
able  to  get  started  when  Canco  developed 
the  right  container  for  ready-mixed  paints. 
This  meant  new  and  better  jobs,  and  a  higher 
level  of  prosperity  for  us  all. 

Yes,  by  making  better  cans — not  only  for 
paints  but  for  just  about  everything  you  can 
think  of — Canco  has  been  able  to  help  all 
Americans  eat  better,  live  better  and  work 
better. 

We  can  be  proud  of  such  teamwork  between 
our  people  and  oiu’  business  enterprises.  That’s 
what  makes  America  such  a  satisfying  coun¬ 
try  to  live  and  work  in.  And  it  promises  a 
future — “bright  as  paint” — for  us  all. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY  m 

CONTAINERS  .  .  .  to  he/p  people  live  belter 
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Solicitor  Plan  Works 
Well  in  Rural  Areas 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Hugh  Patterson,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Waterloo  (la.) 
Courier,  is  a  strong  booster  of  the 
solicitor  system  for  mail  subscrip¬ 
tions. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Courier 
has  10  full-time  and  three  part- 
time  solicitors  who  are  compensat¬ 
ed  on  a  straight  commission  basis 
of  28%  for  renewals  and  50% 
for  new  subscriptions.  Recruiting 
of  men  who  “wear  well”  and  prop¬ 
er  and  frequent  indoctrination  that 
make  the  men  a  part  of  the  news¬ 
paper  organization,  are  important 
factors  in  such  a  system. 

Tells  Advantages 

Mr.  Patterson  summed  up  his 
conclusions  on  the  value  of  the 
solicitor  method  for  mail  subscrip¬ 
tions  in  a  talk  given  at  the  Iowa 
Short  Course  on  Newspaper  Cir¬ 
culation,  sponsored  by  the  School 
of  Journalism,  State  University  of 
Iowa,  last  Spring. 

Such  a  system,  he  says,  can  stab¬ 
ilize  mail  circulation;  most  dis¬ 
gruntled  readers  can  be  appeased 
through  proper  handling  by  a  qual¬ 
ified  solicitor;  public  acceptance  of 
the  paper  can  be  enhanced  by  the 
personality  of  a  good  solicitor; 
when  given  extra  responsibilities 
and  some  authority,  such  solicitors 
develop  a  sense  of  pride  in  their 
work;  the  time  spent  in  indoctrinat¬ 
ing  solicitors  pays  dividends;  cir¬ 
culation  and  editorial  departments 
should  work  closely  with  the  solic¬ 
itor  so  that  he  understands  and 
appreciates  the  kind  of  editorial 
package  he  has  to  sell. 

“All  of  these  things  are  contin¬ 
gent  upon  the  premise  that  you  re¬ 
cruit  qualified  men  who  are  will¬ 
ing  and  able  to  represent  your 
newspaper  in  an  intelligent  man- 


METRO'S  CHRISTMAS 
GREETINGS  SERVICE 


Biggest  ever  published  I 
Over  100  ads,  com¬ 
pletely  matted,  includ¬ 
ing  copy.  All  sites  1  col. 
to  full  page.  I  ncludot 
2  bonus  pages.  New 
Year's  Greetings. 


METRO 


80  Madison  Ave. 
New  York  16,  N. 


ner  and  that  you  put  in  their  hands 
a  product  which  is  worthy  of  their 
efforts,”  said  Mr.  Patterson. 

Mr.  Patterson  outlined  the 
Courier’s  solicitor  system,  in  part, 
as  follows: 

“In  our  organization  the  oldest 
solicitor  in  point  of  service  is  44 
years  and  the  average  length  of 
service  of  all  full  time  men  is  19 
years.  Obviously,  therefore,  we 
have  not  been  doing  a  great  deal 
of  recruiting  in  recent  years,  but 
when  a  vacancy  does  occur  we  look 
for  a  man  of  maturity,  a  man  of 
some  successful  sales  experience,  a 
man  of  some  agricultural  back¬ 
ground,  of  neat  appearance  who 
has  some  extroverted  qualities,  but 
a  man  who  ‘wears  well,’  and, 
above  all,  he  must  have  a  good 
reputation  in  his  own  community. 
In  other  words,  we  look  for  the 
same  type  of  man  that  is  sought 
by  other  sales  organizations. 

Orientation 

“When  we  find  the  man  we  want 
and  who  wants  us,  we  try  to  prop- 
perly  orient  him  into  our  organi¬ 
zation.  We  bring  im  into  our  office 
and  brief  him  on  the  over-all  oper¬ 
ation  of  our  newspaper  and  on  the 
details  of  the  job  he  is  about  to 
start.  He  is  instructed  in  sales 
points  beneficial  to  the  Courier  and 
he  is  told  what  is  expected  of  him 
and  what  he  may  expect  of  us. 
After  the  man  appears  to  have 
grasped  the  situation  sufficiently 
well,  he  is  sent  into  the  field  with 
one  of  our  veterans  for  several 
days  so  that  he  may  establish  with¬ 
in  himself  a  feeling  of  confidence 
and  that  he  might  familiarize  him¬ 
self  with  some  of  the  more  com¬ 
mon  sales  objections  which  he  will 
need  to  overcome  later  on. 

“Even  though  our  solicitors  are 
not  salaried  employes,  we  want 
them  to  feel  that  they  are  an  ap¬ 
preciated  segment  of  our  organiza¬ 
tion  instead  of  a  somewhat  part- 
time  necessary  evil.  They  are  wel¬ 
come  to  many  of  the  benefits  en¬ 
joyed  by  our  salaried  personnel  as 
company-provided  life  insurance, 
our  contributory  pension  plan  and 
other  considerations. 

“We  have  an  understanding  with 
each  solicitor  that  he  has  certain 
obligations  to  the  Courier  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  obvious  responsibility 
of  maintaining  mail  circulation  in 
his  territory.  For  example,  he  is 
charged  with  improving,  wherever 
possible,  public  relations  in  his 
area.  He  is  mail  circulation’s  front 
line  and  as  opportunities  arise  he 
is  expected  to  perform  reasonable 
services  which  will  enhance  his  and 
the  Courier’s  reputation  in  our 
neighboring  communities.  He  is 


expected  to  be  a  student  of  the 
newspaper  he  is  selling  and  is  en¬ 
couraged  to  familiarize  himself 
with  competitive  papers.  He  must 
inform  our  office  of  service  errors 
whether  the  result  of  mishandling 
in  our  mailing  room  or  an  error 
of  the  Postal  Service.  When  he 
learns  of  a  news  story,  he  must 
contact  the  proper  correspondent 
or  our  news  room  and  he  is  in¬ 
structed  to  be  on  the  alert  for  good 
feature  story  material.  Some  of  our 
better  features  have  been  initiated 
by  our  solicitors.  He  must  make 
an  honest  effort  to  personally  con¬ 
tact  each  reader  in  his  territory 
whose  subscription  is  due  for  ex¬ 
piration  and  he  must  remit  for  all 
business  on  which  he  is  to  receive 
commission. 

“About  three  years  ago  we 
inaugurated  a  plan  whereby  we 
hold  annual  dinner  meetings  of 
correspondents,  solicitors  and  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  our  editorial  depart¬ 
ment.  The  purpose  of  these  meet¬ 
ings  is  to  establish  a  better  rela¬ 
tionship  between  solicitors  and 
correspondents  and  to  give  both 
solicitors  and  correspondents  a 
fuller  knowledge  of  the  problems 
and  needs  of  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment. 


Office  Meetings 

“From  time  to  time  it  becomes 
advisable  to  delete  or  add  features 
to  our  paper  and  when  these 
changes  are  made,  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment  notifies  the  circulation 
manager  who  in  turn  informs  the 
solicitors  of  the  change  and  gives 
the  reason  for  it.  In  many  cases 
this  information  helps  a  solicitor 


again,  some  good  suggestions  art 
usually  forthcoming.  Incidentally, 
we  are  careful  to  make  the  men 
feel  that  they  are  not  being  criti¬ 
cized  in  these  meetings,  but, 
rather,  we  try  to  establish  an  at¬ 
mosphere  of  helpfulness. 

“After  we  have  finished  with  our 
circulation  question  and  answer 
material,  we  invite  our  managing 
editor  into  the  meeting  to  handle 
the  questions  pertaining  to  news 
coverage  in  that  territory.  This 
tends  to  clear  up  any  misunder¬ 
standings  that  may  prevail,  and, 
in  addition,  it  gives  us  another  op¬ 
portunity  to  instruct  our  men  in 
the  product  they  are  selling. 

“There  are  certain  mechanical 
processes  which  are  necessary  in 
gaining  efficiency  in  the  solicitor 
method.  About  the  20th  of  each 
month  we  furnish  our  solicitors 
with  names,  addresses  and  expira¬ 
tion  dates  of  readers  in  his  terri¬ 
tory  whose  subscriptions  will  ex¬ 
pire  during  the  following  month. 

“Each  day  our  clerks  in  the  cir¬ 
culation  department  mimeograph 
what  we  refer  to  as  ‘dope  sheets,' 
on  which  are  listed  the  following 
items:  (1)  names  and  addresses  of 
all  mail  starts  for  that  day  with  the 
expiration  date  of  each  start,  (2) 
Names,  addresses  and  new  expira¬ 
tion  dates  for  everyone  who  has 
renewed  his  subscription  on  that 
day,  (3)  Names  and  addresses  of 
all  subscribers  whose  subscriptions 
will  stop  one  week  hence  and  (4) 
Names  and  addresses  of  all  stops 
for  that  day.  Each  solicitor  re¬ 
ceives  this  daily  report  for  his  own 
information.  If  the  expiration 
dates  appear  to  be  in  error  he  im 


overcome  an  objection  on  the  part  ^Xteircc^tacU  the  officVand 
of  a  subscriber,  plus  the  fact  that  embarrassment. 

“Each  day  the  solicitors  clip  that 
portion  of  the  dope  sheet  dealing 


IS 


more 


an  informed  solicitor 
confident  solicitor. 

“Twice  each  year  our  solicitors 
gather  at  our  office  for  a  meeting. 
They  are  encouraged  to  bring 
problems  of  general  nature  into  a 
group  discussion.  A  question  posed 
by  one  man  will  often  be  answered 
by  another  solicitor  who  has  en¬ 
countered  and  overcome  the  same 
problem.  At  our  last  meeting,  for 
example,  one  man  said  that  in  his 
territory  there  was  a  small  reli¬ 
gious  group  opposed  to  alcoholic 
beverages  and  that  as  long  as  the 
Courier  carried  beer  advertising, 
they  were  not  going  to  become 
subscribers.  One  of  other  men  said, 
‘I  have  some  of  those  people  too, 
but  I  don’t  have  much  trouble  sell¬ 
ing  them.  When  they  protest  the 


with  stops  and  at  the  end  of  each 
week  he  sends  to  our  office  a  re¬ 
port  on  the  reason  for  each  stop  in 
his  terriotry.  The  reports  might 
list  such  items  as  ‘deceased,’  ‘mov¬ 
ing  out  of  state,’  ‘stopping  for  the 
Summer  months’,  ‘no  money’— -but 
when  the  subscriber  has  subscribed 
to  a  competing  newspaper  we  ask 
for  a  more  complete  report 
and  usually  these  ex-subscribers 
are  sent  a  personal  letter  from  the 
circulation  manager  telling  them, 
in  effect,  that  we  miss  them  from 
our  family  of  readers  and  if  wt 
have  offended  them  in  any  way 
will  they  please  feel  free  to  contact 
us.  We  feel  that  this  report  system 


use  of  strong  drink  I  immediately  helps  us  detect  weaknesses  and  in 


agree  with  their  views  and  then  I 
proceed  to  point  out  that,  by  act 
of  our  State  Legislature,  beer  is  a 
legal  commodity  and  that  the  prop¬ 
er  way  to  eliminate  the  sale  of  beer 
is  to  petition  and  work  through 
our  Legislative  body  to  make  it 
illegal.’ 

“After  our  general  discussion  we 
get  more  specific  and  we  point  to 
the  towns  which  are  not  keeping 
pace  with  the  group.  The  solicit¬ 
ors  responsible  for  these  towns  are 
asked  to  report  to  the  group  on 
their  problems  in  these  areas  and. 


addition  it  makes  the  soliciton 
more  conscious  of  Stops  and  the 
reasons  for  Stops. 

“We  maintain  a  daily  inventory 
sheet  of  our  mail  circulation  by 
towns.  During  certain  seasons 
there  is  a  general  decline  and  at 
other  seasons  there  is  a  general  in¬ 
crease  in  mail  circulation,  and  « 
any  area  seems  to  be  slipping  too 
rapidly  or  is  decreasing  when  it 
should  be  increasing  we  focus  our 
attention  on  this  area  and  use  the 
tools  at  our  command  to  better  the 
situation.” 
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Selecting  a  new  plant  site  .  .  .  regardless 
of  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended 
.  .  ,  becomes  a  major  project  when  one 
realizes  all  the  angles  that  the  company’s 
executives  must  consider. 

There  are  many  areas  in  the  Union 
Pacific  West  that  would  come  close  to 
meeting  your  specifications  —  but  what 
we’d  like  to  do  is  help  you  find  the  one 


location  that  really  has  everything  you’re 
looking  for. 

That’s  why  we  suggest  you  get  in  touch 
with  your  nearest  Union  Pacific  freight 
representative  and  let  him  start  the 
wheels  rolling.  Or  —  outline  your  re¬ 
quirements  in  a  letter  to  the  Industrial 
Development  Dept.,  Room  286,  Union 
Pacific  Railroad,  Omaha  2,  Nebr.  Either 
way,  your  request  will  receive  prompt 
and  confidential  handling. 


Map  at  left  shows  eleven-state  western 
area  served  by  Union  Pacific. 


UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD 
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PROMOTION 


False  Economy  Scuttles 
Paper  *s  Promotion  Gains 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

Thh  suggestion  that  publishers 
have  to  be  sold  on  promotion, 
made  last  week  at  the  Western 
Clinic  of  the  National  Newspaper 
Promotion  Association  in  Reno, 
finds  quick  support  from  this  cor¬ 
ner. 

The  fact  that  this  problem  is 
still  with  us  and  in  proportion  big 
enough  to  provoke  open  comment 
by  a  group  of  important  promotion 
people  is  one  of  the  most  disheart¬ 
ening  aspects  of  this  business. 

Yet  right  in  front  of  us  this 
week  is  a  letter  from  a  promotion 
manager  who  has  quit  his  job  be¬ 
cause  of  lack  of  management  sup¬ 
port  for  even  a  minimum  promo¬ 
tion  program.  The  irony  of  this 
situation  is  that  this  man  proved 
the  value  of  promotion  by  making 
it  pay  off  for  the  paper.  But  once 
the  economy  bug  has  stung  man¬ 
agement,  there  seems  no  arguing. 

Now,  under  the  strict  economy 
rule,  the  paper  is  rapidly  losing 
what  gains  it  made  with  a  promo¬ 
tion  program,  and  that  program 
just  a  small  one.  Experience  has 
shown  time  and  again  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  newspaper 
“holding  its  own”  during  an  eco¬ 
nomy  drive.  Promotion  can’t  sell 
an  inferior  product,  but  once  you 
have  a  newspaper  people  are  buy¬ 
ing  and  reading  and  advertising  in, 
promotion  can  sell  it  to  more 
readers  and  to  more  advertisers. 
And  experience  has  also  shown 
time  and  again  that  it  costs  more 


been  our  thesis  that  newspapers 
are  the  most  undersold  medium  in 
the  country.  Management  itself, 
and  management  at  the  publisher 
level,  is  solely  responsible  for  this. 
Until  and  unless  there  is  a  change 
in  management  attitude,  newspa¬ 
pers  will  remain  hamstrung  in  the 
media  battle. 

Understand,  of  course,  that  this 
is  not  true  of  all  managements  or 
of  all  publishers.  Fortunately,  there 
are  more  enlightened  publishers  in 
this  respect  than  there  are  unen¬ 
lightened  ones.  But  the  unenlight¬ 
ened  brethren  exert  an  influence 
over  the  industry  out  of  proportion 
with  their  importance.  This  is  what 
everyone  in  promotion  must  fight. 
We’re  happy  the  NNPA  is  bold 
enough  to  undertake  the  fight.  But 
to  be  successful,  it  has  to  be  fought 
at  the  local  level.  Every  pro¬ 
motion  shop  in  the  country  has  to 
have  one  command  above  all 
others,  even  though  it  be  unspoken. 
That  is,  sell  the  publisher  on  pro¬ 
motion  first;  the  rest  is  duck  soup. 

Come  to  Church 

As  NOTED  in  this  space  several 
weeks  ago,  there  is  an  increasing 
interest  in  church  promotion.  Thus 
provides  an  opportunity  for  alert 
promotion  departments  to  help 
their  local  churches  with  promo¬ 
tional  programs,  and  thereby  help 
their  papers  also. 

The  New  York  Journal- Ameri¬ 
can  carries  on  one  of  the  most 


ly  to  shoe  advertising  by  one  store. 
“You  meet  the  nicest  names  at 
Heintz.”  is  what  the  cover  cap¬ 
tion  said.  Heintz  in  this  way  cel¬ 
ebrating  its  S.Sth  anniversary.  Some 
.‘'0  brand  names  were  advertised. 

“We  think,  even  if  it  doesn’t 
break  any  records,  that  this  rep¬ 
resents  tremendous  confidence  on 
the  part  of  one  merchant  in  the 
advertising  power  of  his  hometown 
newspaper.”  says  Hal  Culp,  Her¬ 
ald-Whig  ad  manager. 

“The  section  was  prepared  by 
Werner  Braun,  Heintz  ad  manager, 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Her- 
ald-Whig  ad  staff.  It  was  designed 
to  do  one  thing — sell  shoes.  Word 
from  Irving  Schecter,  store  man¬ 
ager,  is  that  it  is  doing  just  that.” 

If  you’d  like  a  copy  of  this  sec¬ 
tion,  a  good  one.  Mr.  Culp  has  a 
few. 

Color  Everywhere 

The  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal 
uses  an  effective  little  folder  to 
announce  to  its  advertisers  that 
new  equipment  makes  it  possible 
for  the  Journal  to  offer  color  ad¬ 
vertising  in  every  section  of  the 
paper,  daily  and  Sunday. 

“Use  every  slice,”  the  folder 
says,  “of  the  sales  melon.”  Thus 
whetting  the  appetite,  especially 
during  this  hot  spell,  the  folder 
opens  up  to  show  a  big  water¬ 
melon  with  one  luscious  slice  just 
cut  out.  “All  the  way  through,”  it 
says,  “every  section  has  color.” 

The  folder,  naturally,  is  done  in 
color.  Most  effective. 


to  regain  losses^once  they  have  set  consistent  programs  of  promotion 
in  than  it  does  to  keep  promoting 
for  gains. 

This  is,  of  course,  a  delicate 
subject.  Management,  especially  on 
the  publisher  level,  is  reluctant  to 
admit  lack  of  interest  in  promo¬ 
tion,  but  is  just  as  reluctant,  in 
too  many  instances,  to  back  up  its 
professed  interests  with  the  neces¬ 
sary  budget  support.  It  has  long 
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among  churches.  All  its  promotion 
to  churches  is  done  on  a  high  note 
of  dignity.  Its  current  promotion 
folder  for  churches  is  one  of  the 
best  thing.s  we  have  seen  in  this 
field. 

“What  if  there  were  no  church?” 
is  the  intriguing  caption  of  this 
simple  folder.  The  illustration  that 
goes  with  it  is  arresting.  It  shows 
the  globe  in  its  place  in  the  firma¬ 
ment,  but  bound  by  heavy  chains. 
Copy  is  good,  suggesting  that  with¬ 
out  the  church  this  would  be  “a 
world  of  endless  chaos,  chained 
to  an  empty  destiny.”  The  pitch  is 
for  regular  church  advertising. 

Shoes 

There  is  an  increasing  interest 
also  in  shoe  promotion.  This  is 
bound  to  be  reflected  in  additional 
linage  for  newspapers,  especially 
for  those  papers  whose  promotion 
departments  are  alert  enough  to  do 
a  job  in  this  field. 

Witness  what  happened  several 
Sundays  ago  in  the  Quincy  (Ill.) 
Herald-Whig.  The  paper,  circula¬ 
tion  about  33,000,  carried  a  20- 
page  special  section  devoted  entire- 


How  to  Read 

One  of  the  major  efforts  the 
New  York  Times  is  making  this 
year  in  its  school  promotion  pro¬ 
gram  is  distribution  of  a  48-page 
booklet  on  “How  to  Get  the  Most 
Out  of  Your  Newspaper.”  It  is 
written  by  Theodore  M.  Bernstein, 
assistant  managing  editor,  to  help 
high  school  students  form  intel¬ 
ligent  newspaper  reading  habits. 
The  sub-title  gives  a  further  clue 
to  the  booklet’s  contents,  “a  brief 
guide  that  will  help  you  read  your 
daily  newspaper  with  greater  pro¬ 
fit  and  pleasure.”  This  is  an  excel¬ 
lently,  simply  written  booklet  that 
could  well  be  read  with  profit  by 
adults,  and  the  Times  intends  to 
promote  it  strongly  among  high 
school  teachers  as  well  as  students. 
This  is  an  important  project  for 
any  newspaper,  and  one  that  could 
well  be  done  by  any  newspaper 
that  has  a  concern  for  future 
readers. 

A  ‘Fair  Folder' 

A  TWO-PURPOSE  folder,  featur¬ 
ing  a  map  of  LaPorte  County  and 
“Main  Streets”  of  LaPorte  County 
towns,  was  distributed  by  the  La- 
Porte  (Ind.)  Herald- Argus  at  the 
county  fair.  The  attractive  folder, 
containing  22  Main  Street  pictures 
and  a  large  map  of  the  county,  was 
distributed  from  the  Herald-Argus 
booth  and  contained  a  “plug”  for 
the  paper’s  more  than  75%  daily 
delivery  into  the  homes  of  the  La¬ 
Porte  trading  area. 


Doors  Unlocked 
To  Receive 
Lincoln  Edition 

Lincoin,  Ill.  —  Most  ambitious 
undertaking  in  the  history  of  the 
Lincoln  Evening  Courier  was  issu¬ 
ing  a  special  i44-page  centennial 
edition  Aug.  26.  It  was  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  town  of  Lincoln  ob¬ 
serving  its  100th  birthday  in  an 
eight-day  celebration  whch  opened 
Aug.  29. 

More  than  500  pictures,  some 
of  them  going  back  into  the  19th 
century,  and  an  estimated  half¬ 
million  words  went  into  the  spe¬ 
cial.  Liberally  .sprinkled  through 
the  pages  are  pictures  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  who  christened  Lincoln, 
111.,  with  the  juice  of  a  watermelon. 
Then  a  struggling  young  lawyer, 
he  was  persuaded  by  the  original 
lot  owners  to  permit  the  town  to 
bear  his  name.  He  reluctantly  con¬ 
sented  with  the  remark — “Nothing 
named  Lincoln  ever  amounted  to 
much.”  Now  the  town  in  mid- 
Illinois  proudly  claims  to  be  the 
first  and  only  one  named  for  Abe 
before  he  became  president. 

Many  weeks  in  preparation,  the 
Centennial  Courier  weighed  214 
pounds,  consumed  24,750  pounds 
of  paper  and  24,192  pounds  of 
metal — ^plus  432  pints  of  ink. 

Thanks  to  careful  circulation 
department  organization,  the  big 
paper  was  delivered  on  time — even 
ahead  of  time.  Carriers  carefully 
placed  the  big  edition  inside  previ¬ 
ously  unlocked  doors  of  homes. 

Regular  subscribers  received  a 
centennial  edition  without  extra 
charge.  Extra  copies  were  market¬ 
ed  at  50c  each — or  67c  if  to  be 
mailed  by  the  Courier. 

It  was  by  far  the  largest  paper 
ever  issued  by  the  Evening  Cour¬ 
ier,  whose  publishers  are  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  L.  Nugent. 


Baptist  Youth  Section 

Atlanta,  Ga.  —  The  Southern 
Baptist  youth  missionary  move¬ 
ment  provided  inspiration  for  a 
six-page  section  by  the  Atlanta 
Newspapers  during  the  .Southern 
Baptist  Convention  here  recently. 
The  section  contained  704  inch« 
of  advertising  and  328  inches  of 
editorial  matter. 

■ 

Peruvian  Edition 

The  50th  anniversary  issue  of 
La  Prensa  of  Lima,  Peru,  on  Sept. 
23  will  contain  100  pages.  40  of 
them  devoted  to  regular  news  mat¬ 
ter.  Five  special  sections  will  cover 
the  newspaper’s  history  an.l  Peru¬ 
vian  culture,  industry  and  .sports. 
■ 

Big  Centennial  Issue 

Litchfield,  Ill. — ^The  News- 
Herald  staff  produced  a  112-pag« 
edition  July  31  to  commemorate 
the  100th  birthday  of  the  city. 
It  contained  150,152  lines  of  ad¬ 
vertising. 
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SYNDICATES 


General  Features  Offers 
Woodworking  Patterns 


By  Erwin  Knoll 

Recent  interest  in  “do-it-your¬ 
self’  and  “handyman”  projects  is 
reflected  in  newspaper  and  syndi¬ 
cate  activity.  Daily  papers,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  recent  ANPA  survey, 
now  devote  an  average  of  four 
full  pages  a  month  to  home  build¬ 
ing  and  planning  material  (E&P, 
July  25,  page  16).  Latest  syndi¬ 
cate  entry  into  this  field  is  Gen¬ 
eral  Features  Corp.,  which  has 
just  contracted  to  distribute  “Build 
It  From  a  Pattern,”  a  weekly 
woodwork  pattern  feature  already 
appearing  in  a  number  of  news¬ 
papers. 

Text  and  art  describing  a  par¬ 
ticular  “build  it”  project  will  be 
offered  free  each  week  to  newspa¬ 
pers.  Readers  will  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  obtain  patterns  at  prices 
ran^ng  from  25  cents  up  via  the 
Easi-Bild  Pattern  Co.  of  Pleasant- 
ville,  N.  Y. 

Author  of  “Build  It  From  a 
Pattern”  is  Donald  R.  Brann,  head 
of  the  Easi-Bild  outfit  and  a  for¬ 
mer  newspaperman.  He  introduced 
a  line  of  woodworking  patterns  15 
years  ago,  and  succeeded  in  plac¬ 
ing  his  pattern  feature  in  over  a 
dozen  metropolitan  papers  before 
GFC  took  on  distribution.  His 
work  has  been  the  subject  of 
magazine  feature  articles. 

“Do-it-yourself’  projects  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  series  range  from 
record  cabinets  to  two-car  garages, 
but  all  can  be  constructed  with 
sim.ple  hand-tools,  according  to 
the  syndicate.  GFC  promotion 
•stresses  the  feature’s  linage-drawing 
l^otential. 


Second  Chapter 
For  ‘Old  Glory  Story' 

Because  of  favorable  response 
to  “The  Old  Glory  Story,”  Chica¬ 
go  Tribune-New  York  News 
Syndicate’s  comic-format  history 
of  the  American  flag,  a  second 
chapter  is  being  offered  for  re¬ 
lease  beginning  Nov.  1.  Special 
introductory  material  to  orient 
new  readers  will  be  sent  to  papers 
starting  the  series  on  that  date. 

Created  by  Rick  Fletcher  and 
Athena  Robbins  for  use  in  four 
colors  or  black-and-white,  the  fea¬ 
ture  is  available  in  one-third  page 
standard  size. 

Phil  Brady  Creates 
Anti-Red  Strip  for  U.  S. 

Phil  Brady,  former  United 
Feature  Syndicate  editorial  and 
sales  executive  and  now  chief  of 
the  Cartoons  and  Posters  Unit  of 
the  United  States  Information 
Agency,  is  creator  of  “Little  Moe: 
His  Life  Behind  the  Iron  Curtain,” 
a  weekly  pantomime  strip  dis¬ 
tributed  to  newspapers  abroad. 

The  anti-Communist  comic  has 
outlets  on  every  continent  and  is 
.seen  by  35,000,000  people  weekly. 

‘Curley  Kayoe'  Offer 
Draws  Heavy  Response 

Sam  Leff,  creator  of  “Curly 
Kayoe”  for  United  Feature  Syn¬ 
dicate,  has  long  maintained  that 
every  kid  wants  to  be  a  champ. 
Last  week,  at  the  suggestion  of 
UFS  sales  manager  Harry  Gilburt, 
he  took  a  definite  step  toward 


Like  a  knothole 

in  the  ball  park  fence ...  these  sophisticated  spotlight 
spots ...  little  drawings  with  big  eye  appeal ...  attract 
readers’  eyes,  focus  attention  and  interest . . . 

Caricature  collection 

by  Brandel... Twenty  basic  bright  spot  drawings  of  Ike, 
Churchill,  Tito,  McCarthy,  other  personalities  with  constant  news 
value . . .  plus  three  new  additions  each  week  of  whoever  figures 
prominently  on  the  front  page.  This  new  feature  is  a  high-interest, 
low-cost  art  service,  brightens  special  columns,  editorials,  news 
items,  book  reviews,  drama  sections,  lightens  the  heavier  pages !  For 
proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager . . . 

Chieaffit  'M'rihune'^Xew  Yorh 

JVeir*  BuHtUnii,  JV^tr  York 
Cfyntmscumv  Tribune  Tourer,  ChieuQo 


proving  his  contention.  In  the 
corner  of  his  last  panel  Aug.  27 
he  offered  a  free  copy  of  the 
Y.M.C.A.  Physical  Fitness  Pro¬ 
gram. 

As  a  result  of  that  first  an¬ 
nouncement,  more  than  6,100  re¬ 
quests,  accompanied  by  self-ad¬ 
dressed,  stamped  envelopes,  poured 
into  the  UFS  offices  in  New  York 
from  some  of  the  papers  that  de¬ 
cided  to  let  the  syndicate  handle 
the  mailing.  The  majority  of  sub¬ 
scribers  to  the  feature  are  mailing 
the  programs  locally. 

Additional  thousands  of  re¬ 
quests  are  being  received  daily  by 
UFS,  and  Sam  is  wearing  that  “1 
told  you  so”  look. 

Hot  Scoop  for  Hatlo 

“Heat  Wave  Hits  City”  was  the 
banner  line  across  the  front  page 
of  the  “Daily  Trombone”  in 
Jimmy  Hatlo’s  “They’ll  Do  It 
Every  Time”  cartoon  for  Aug.  31. 
The  hot-weather  cartoon  ran  on 
what  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the 
hottest  days  of  the  year  in  many 
parts  of  the  country.  Mr.  Hatlo, 
who  drew  the  cartoon  more  than 
a  month  earlier,  had  no  explana¬ 
tion  for  his  uncanny  powers  of 
prognostication. 

■ 

New  Sunday  Magazine 
With  Chicago  Tribune 

Chicago — A  new  Sunday  maga¬ 
zine  section  (tabloid  size)  will 
make  its  bow  here  Oct.  4,  it  was 
announced  by  A.  M.  Kennedy, 
Sunday  editor  of  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune.  The  section  will  be  known 
as  the  Chicago  Tribune  Magazine 
and  will  supplant  the  Tribune’s 
Picture  Rotogravure  and  Graphic 
sections. 

The  over-all  page  size  of  the 
new  magazine  will  be  lO'/i  by 
12%  inches,  which  represents  the 
same  page  size  that  has  been  used 
by  the  Picture  Roto  and  Graphic 
sections  since  last  Spring. 

The  magazine,  which  is  being 
produced  in  the  Tribune’s  rotogra¬ 
vure  plant,  is  designed  to  offer  a 
new,  rounded  editorial  approach  to 
Sunday  reading.  Editorial  coverage 
will  include  general  features,  pic¬ 
tures  and  a  section  on  family 
living. 

Reflected  throughout  the  arti¬ 
cles  and  pictures,  according  to  Mr. 
Kennedy,  will  be  an  awareness  of 
the  increased  emphasis  on  Sunday 
as  a  day  of  relaxation  and  the  ex¬ 
panded  interests  and  activities  of 
Tribune  readers.  The  first  issue 
will  consist  of  56  pages. 

■ 

Flames  in  Masthead 

Washington — Entering  the  third 
day  in  a  row  of  100-3egree  tem¬ 
perature  and  the  11th  successive 
day  when  the  90-degree  marker 
was  passed,  the  Washington  Daily 
News  made  up  a  banner  line.  Sept. 
■*  depicting  the  name  of  the  paper 
sending  out  tongues  of  fire.  For 
the  customary  weather  condition 
and  forecast  in  a  first-page  “ear,” 
the  News  substituted:  “Weather: 
DON’T  ASK.” 


Engravers  Set 
Jurisdiction  in 
2  New  Fields 

Toronto  —  Photo-engraven 
closed  their  52nd  international 
union  convention  here  Aug.  29, 
going  on  record  in  resolutions  to 
claim  jurisdiction  of  electronic  en¬ 
graving  and  film  work  on  photo 
composing  machines. 

The  International  Photo-Engrav¬ 
ers  Union  delegates  also  approved 
the  formation  of  auxiliary  groups 
for  workers  on  such  new  proces- 
.ses.  It  was  generally  indicated 
however  that  the  engravers  union 
would  not  claim  jurisdiction  over 
keyboard  operators  in  photocom- 
posing  work.  It  was  decided  to  plan 
organization  of  the  two  newspa¬ 
pers  at  Honolulu  after  more  in¬ 
formation  on  the  photoengraving 
staffs  of  these  papers  is  obtained. 
It  was  reported  that  a  number  of 
photo-engravers  on  these  papers 
were  members  of  West  Coast 
locals. 

The  convention  also  went  on 
record  to  back  the  fight  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Allied  Printing  Trades 
Council  against  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  and  Los  Angeles  Mirror, 
through  urging  the  non-purchase 
of  these  dailies.  IPEU  president 
Edward  Volz  reported  that  the 
union  had  given  $2,500  toward  the 
campaign,  and  that  a  further  con¬ 
tribution  was  under  consideration. 

The  convention  reported  un¬ 
favorably  on  a  proposition  of  the 
Toronto  local  to  have  gravure 
publishers  apply  to  local  unions 
for  services  of  rotogravure  union 
members  when  vacancies  occur,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  present  practice  of 
moving  employes  of  the  photo-en¬ 
graving  department  to  such  roto¬ 
gravure  jobs.  The  convention  felt 
this  was  a  matter  for  local  deter¬ 
mination. 

The  problem  of  jurisdiction  over 
proofing  in  rotogravure  plants  is 
being  studied  by  a  special  com¬ 
mittee  which  will  report  at  next 
year’s  convention  at  request  of  the 
Chicago  local. 

George  M.  Dale,  chairman  of 
the  Special  Standing  Committee  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association,  spoke  at  the  Fri¬ 
day  morning  session.  He  said  “we 
are  getting  along  well  together” 
and  discu.ssed  the  many  ITU  strikes 
which  could  have  been  avoided 
through  arbitration.  He  stated 
there  had  only  been  one  IPEU 
strike  against  newspaper  in  the 
past  10  years. 

IPEU  Vicepresident  Matthew 
Woll  made  a  motion  to  have  the 
executive  council  set  up  a  policy 
for  the  union  if  the  AFL  and  CIO 
make  a  “no-raiding”  agreement. 

The  convention  went  on  record 
to  establish  a  technical  and  in¬ 
formation  bureau  for  the  purpose 
of  gathering,  preparing  and  deliv¬ 
ering  information  and  technical 
help  to  employers  and  union  mem¬ 
bers  on  all  pha.ses  of  platemaking 
and  its  attendant  processes. 
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A  5-a-week  Column  for  Women,  by  a  Stimulating 


Writer,  America's  Beloved  Radio  Personality 


A  POWERFUL  CIRCULATION  BUILDER  .  .  .  CIRCULATION  KEEPER 


Ahti. 


With  a  nationwide  following  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  listeners  over  200  radio  stations,  Mary 
Margaret  McBride  returns  to  her  first  love . . .  the 
newspaper  field .  > .  with  a  daily  column  of  human 
and  heartwarming  experiences. 


A  top-flight  newspaper  hand,  who 
has  interviewed  25,000  humans,  "besides  an 
assortment  of  conversational  dogs  and  horses 
and  an  aardvark  which  was  mute  but  full  of  per¬ 
sonality,"  becomes  available  to  your  paper. 


A  contributor  to  America's  mass- 
circulation  magazines  and  author  of  17  books, 
Mary  Margaret  McBride  brings  to  her  column  the 
kind  of  copy  that  women  will  like . . .  and  look  for 
...and  keep  on  reading. 


Read  the  column  excerpts  on  this 
page.  And  plan  to  strengthen  your  women's 
page,  or  your  editorial  or  general  features  page 
with  this  modern  circulation-building  feature. 


Early  Subscribers  are: 

Baltimore  Sun 
Birmingham  News 
Detroit  Free  Press 
Houston  Chronicle 
Miami  Herald 
Oakland  Tribune 
Philadelphia  Inquirer 
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Announcement 
promotional  material  from  AP  Newsfeatures  will 
help  you  dramatize  this  important  feature  in  your 
community. 

Clip  and  mail  the  coupon  below  now— 
STARTS  OCT.  5— ORDER  NOW! 

To  AP  Newsfeatures 
50  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 

Q  We  want  "Mary  Margaret  McBride  Says" 
Subject  to  confirmation  of  rote 

Q  Send  samples  of  column. 

Signature . Title . 

For  (Paper) . 

City  &  State . 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Here*s  Full  Schedule 
Of  Rochester  Meeting 


from  William  T.  Reid,  graphic 

arts  research  division,  Battelle  MopCLlOIlQ  HGTUIQII 
Memorial  Institute;  and  “What  Is 

Good  Copy?”  by  Ansel  Adams—  nOlIOOlS  /igain.' 
he  of  the  famous  picture  of  our  Indianapolis,  Ind. — ^W.  P.  Mac- 
national  parks — and  John  Yule,  Donald,  chief  of  the  Associated 


Graphic  Arts  Research,  Kodak. 

The  Graphic  Arts 


Press  bureau  here,  reports  the  fol¬ 
lowing  vacation  tale  about  Her- 


By  James  L  Collings 

If  this  were  a  Hollywood  pro¬ 
duction,  it  would  be  called  star- 
studded,  stupendous,  as  smashing 
as  the  H-bomb. 

Speaking  of  the  Rochester  Pho¬ 
to  Conference,  to  be  held  the  week 
of  Sept.  13  in  the  Dryden  The¬ 
atre  of  George  Eastman  House, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  the  show — the 
first  of  its  kind — will  be  jointly 
sponsored  by  the  House  and  the 
National  Press  Photographers  As¬ 
sociation. 

The  conference  opens  Sunday  at 
6  p.m.  with  a  kick-off  speech — 
“Role  of  Photos  in  the  News  Re¬ 
port” — by  William  P.  Steven,  as¬ 
sistant  executive  editor  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune. 

Something  for  Everybody 

After  that,  there  is  something 
for  everybody.  The  leaders  of  the 
editorial,  photographic  and  pro¬ 
duction  divisions  of  newspapers 
and  magazines  can  start  Monday 
morning  off  by  listening  to  Louis 
B.  Seltzer,  editor  of  the  Cleveland 
Press. 

He’ll  be  followed  by  Basil  L. 
(Stuffy)  Walters,  executive  editor 
of  Knight  Newspapers,  who  will 


speak  on  “Have  We  Forgotten 
Local  Coverage?,”  and  Wilson  B. 
Hicks,  once  of  Life  and  now  a 
consulting  picture  editor,  who  will 
handle  “Combining  Words  and 
Pictures.” 

Monday  afternoon  is  set  aside 
for  four  speakers:  Edward  K. 
Thompson,  managing  editor.  Life 
(“Is  Color  the  Answer  for  More 
Emphatic  Coverage?”);  Garrett 
D.  Byrnes,  production  editor.  Pro¬ 
vidence  (R.  I.)  Journal  (“Salvag¬ 
ing  Society  Coverage”).  Leighton 
Housh,  executive  sports  editor,  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune 
(“Salvaging  Sports  Coverage”); 
and  Vincent  S.  Jones,  director, 
news  and  editorial  office,  Gannett 
Newspapers  (“One  Subject  or  Vari¬ 
ety  Show  Picture  Page”). 

Tuesday  is  heavy  with  mechan¬ 
ical  and  graphic  arts  material.  The 
day  begins  with  “Running  Up  and 
Down  the  Gray  Scale,”  by  C.  M. 
Flint,  research  director  of  the 
ANPA.  Then  come  the  “Present 
and  Future  of  Lithography,”  cour¬ 
tesy  of  Warren  L.  Rhodes,  Graphic 
Arts  Research  Dept.,  Rochester 
Institute  of  Technology;  a  report 


,  ..  ,  man  Olsen,  AP  day  wire  editor. 

In  the  afternoon,  there  will  be 

discussions  on  research  and  deyel-  Newfoundland: 


opment  in  the  graphic  arts,  fea- 


It  seems  Herman’s  train  stopped 


tor 

Sales? 

CLASSIFIED  PAGE  52 


The  Right  Trail . For 

Sales  Is  Regular  Advertising  In 

Editor  &  Publisher’s 

CLASSIFIED  SECTION 

Where  you’ll  hnd  buyers  for  equipment  in  COMPOS¬ 
ING  ROOMS-PRESS  ROOMS-STEREOTYPE- 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING  -  MAIL  ROOMS.  ETC. 


WRITE 

WIRE 

PHONE 
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tur.ng  Robert  M.  Leekley,  ^so-  ^ 
ciate  research  director.  Time,  Inc.;  \ 

Fred  P.  Willcox,  vicepresident  and  picturesque  scenery.  The  train 
director  of  research,  Fairchild  vir  ni^n  ,.n. 


Camera  and  Instrument  Corp.; 


pulled  out.  Mr.  Olsen  was  un¬ 
aware  of  this  until  too  late.  He 


Mr.  Rdd  of  Battelle,  Virgil  P.  sweated,  then  grabbed  a  taxi  and 
Barta,  head  of  the  graphic  arts  ^  ^  35 
division  Rochester  Institute  of  j 

Technology  Bob  Dumke,  produc-  out  .  .  .  Herman  hopped 

tion  research  coordinator,  Milwau-  ^  ^  ^  3,^, 

k^  Journal,  will  speak  on  Wil  ^ 

Three  Colors  Do  the  Work  o  ^3^3  ^  3  ,33, 

Four?  and  Mn  Leekley  on  What  3^^  45O  3^,^,^  ^he 

Can  Scanners  Do.  barren  countryside  to  catch  up 

Wednesday  has  this  schedule:  with  his  train— and  his  luggage 


(Morning.) 

“Quick  Color-Proofing  Meth¬ 
ods”- — Mr.  Dumke;  The  Warnecke 


and  Mrs.  Olsen.” 

“Lighting  Equipment”  by  one  of 


Color  Process — Harry  Warnecke,  the  top  experts — Dr.  Harold  E. 
chief,  New  York  News  Color  Edgerton,  department  of  electrical 
Studios;  “Ink,  Stereotype  and  Press  engineering,  Massachusetts  Insti- 
Problems  in  Color”— A.  C.  Zettle-  tute  of  Technology.  There  will  also 
moyer,  research  dierctor.  National  be  a  panel  on  laboratory  equip- 
Printing  Ink  Research  Institute;  ment  and  a  talk  by  Mr.  Costa  on 
J.  V.  Landau,  manager,  printing  “Aims  of  the  National  Press  Pho- 
equipment  division.  Lake  Erie  tographers  Association.” 


Engineering  Corp.,  and  Joseph 
McMullen,  production  manager, 
Milwaukee  Journal. 

And:  (Afternoon.) 

Re  Pix  &  Photogs 
“Integration  of  the  Picture 


Day  of  Color 

You  might  call  Friday,  the  clos 
ing  day,  the  Day  of  Color.  It  seems 
color  is  going  to  be  attacked  from 
all  quarters. 

Mr.  Dumke  starts  the  assault 


Staff”— Mr.  Hicks;  “Editor— Pho-  off  with  “Putting  the  Rainbow  to 
tographer;  Love  Match  or  Shot-  Work.”  Then  Coleman  Harwell, 
gun  Wedding?”— Joe  Costa,  chief  vicepresident  and  editor,  the  Nash- 
photographer.  King  Features  Syn-  ''iV/e  Tennessean,  comes  in  wift 
dicate-Vew’  York  Sunday  Mirror  “Making  Color  Earn  Its 
Magazine;  “Layout  and  Cropping”  2nd  a  panel  carries  on  with  “Is 
—Charles  Tudor,  art  director.  Spot  News  Color  Practical?”  E.  E. 
Life;  ‘Training  a  Photographer  Klostermann  of  Lake  Shore  Elec 
for  Journalism” — ^William  Ecken-  trotype  gets  in  the  act  with 
berg,  photographer.  New  York  Pending  the  Horizons  of  Color. 
Times;  “Picturing  the  World  and  Closing  out  the  afternoon,  ano 
Your  Own  Backyard”  —  Dante  the  sessions,  will  be  H.  Harold 
Tranquille,  chief  photogi  apher,  Davis,  color  photographer,  Louis 
Utica  (N.  Y.)  Observer  &  Dis-  ville  Courier-Journal  (“Color  Du 
patch;  and  “Photo  Staff  Logistics”  plicating  and  Sizing”);  Howard  C 
—John  Reidy,  chief  photographer,  Colton,  professional  color  sales  di 
New  York  Daily  Mirror,  and  El-  vision,  Kodak  (“Variations  m 
mer  Staab,  chief  photographer.  Color”);  a  discussion  of  new  color 
Milwaukee  Journal.  products  by  the  manufacturers  re- 

Tools  and  Materials  presentatives;  and  a  conference 

Thursday’s  the  day  for  tools  and  ^  ^  P®"®  • 

ma^rials.  r  u  ,  Picture  Editor 

Dick  Sarno  director  of  photo-  ^  Cincinnati  (0.) 

graphy  for  Hearst  Newspapers,  cameraman  has  been  given 

leads  off  with  the  provocative  sub-  .  ’j  _*  „,vtiire 

ieef  “Can  We  Take  Tomorrow’s  created  job  of  pic^ 

This  is  followed  by  a  conference  ■ 

panel  on  the  basic  cameras.  Then  __  „  ou*  t 
special  cameras  come  up  for  con-  TV  NGWS  GuIGi 
sideration,  with  Murray  Becker,  Dallas  Townsend,  Jr.,  has  been 
chief  photographer  of  the  Associ-  named  manager  of  the  CBS  Tele- 
ated  Press,  and  Mr.  Reidy  doing  vision  News  Department.  He 
the  talking.  joined  CBS  as  a  news  writer  in 

Next  (in  the  afternoon)  the  1941,  after  serving  as  news  editor 
conventioneers  will  hear  about  of  WQXR,  New  York.  Since  1951 
photographic  materials  from  the  he  has  been  director  of  specinl 
manufacturers  representatives,  and  events  in  CBS  Radio. 
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The  proof  of  editorial  worth  is  sound,  steady  growth 


THE  SUNDAY  ENTERPRISE 


(BEAUMONT,  TEXAS) 
is  the  39th  fine  newspaper  distribnting 


parade 


BEGINNING  SUNDAY,  SEPTEMBER  13th  another  outstanding  newspaper— 

the  only  Sunday  newspaper  in  Beaumont— brings  Parade  to  its  readers. 


THE  SUNDAY  ENTERPRISE  has  no  other  Sunday  magazine, 


so  Parade  now  gives  advertisers  another  exclusive 


market  as  well  as  a  new  circulation  high  of  5,705,356. 


THE  STEADY  GROWTH  OF  Parade  is  evidence  of  the  stature 


Sunday  magazines  have  gained  since  the  war,  as  a  vital  part  of  newspapers 
reaching  an  increasing  number  of  markets. 


SINCE  1946,  the  first  post-war  year,  Sunday  magazines 
have  added  28  new  markets  not  previously  available. 

Of  the  28,  Parade  has  added  20  and  This  Week  8. 


EXCLUSIVE  MARKETS  OF  ORIGIN 


AMERICAN  WEEKLY  S  4 
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lOUBNALtSM  EDUCATION  “V  giVlJouI'^^l’ng'Z.  2  I-Schools 

_ _  ■ _  some  part  of  this  responsibility  j-3 

TUII.  for  shedding  light  must  rest  with  tiXpOnCl  OtUCly  Ol 

JLm0  Of  M  0CLCt\CtSf  M  UlK  the  leaders,  the  movers  and  the  n[»\7  — 

'  '  doers  in  communications.  It  must  X  V  £\6pOlUll^ 

o  members — radio,  cooperation  with  television 

ITUUI^TTIO  UL  television,  and  even  moving  pic-  station  WPIX,  new  techniques  in 

tures.  But  most  particularly  and  television  reporting  will  be  used 
By  Dwight  Bentel  squarely  does  it  lie  upon  the  jt^js  Fall  at  Columbia  University’s 

press.”  Graduate  School  of  Journalism, 

A  CHALLENGE  to  newspaper  crit-  ownership  cities.  Out  of  sheer  Presentation  of  the  ASJSA  Dean  Carl  W.  Ackerman,  an- 

ics  to  “pick  a  time  when  newspa-  necessity  we  have  been  forced  to  award  was  made  by  P.  I.  Reed,  nounced. 

pers  printed  more  news  with  the  conclusion  that  it  is  the  func-  chairman  of  the  awards  commit-  Jq  further  development  of  the 

greater  objectivity  and  accuracy,  tion  of  a  newspaper  to  be  impar-  tee,  and  Alvin  Austin,  ASJSA  ^ew  reportorial  techniques,  the 

or  commented  upon  it  more  fair-  tial,  to  be  objective,  to  be  prag-  president.  school  has  acquired  a  I'bmm. 

ly,”  was  voiced  by  Michael  Brad-  matic.”  G.  Bowman  Kreer,  vice-presi-  sound  camera  and  film  editing 

shaw.  editor  of  the  Toledo  Blade,  At  a  luncheon  given  the  teach-  dent  of  McCann-Erickson  adver-  equipment,  which  will  be  incor- 

in  a  talk  to  journalism  educators  ers  by  the  Booth  Newspapers,  at  tising  agency,  told  the  teachers  porated  into  “News-O-Rama”,  th« 

at  their  convention  in  East  Lan-  which  Carl  M.  Saunders  of  the  employers  in  the  field  of  advertis-  30-minute  news  presentation  in¬ 
sing.  Mich.,  last  week.  Jackson  Citizen-Patriot  presided,  jpg  wanted  advertising  graduates  augurated  last  year  by  Columbia 

As  far  as  the  general  public  is  Tony  Vaccaro,  for  eight  years  to  have  “imagination,  initiative,  jp  cooperation  with  the  station, 

concerned,  the  belief  that  the  in-  White  House  correspondent  with  ipquisitiveness.”  Teach  the  stu-  “This  new  equipment  will  be 

fluence  of  the  editorial  page  today  the  Associated  Press,  told  of  his  dents  that  “advertising  is  not  a  p^^d  largely  in  preparing  on-the- 

isn't  what  it  used  to  be  stems  experiences  in  covering  presidents,  glamour  business,”  he  urged.  “It’s  spot  reports  featured  on  our 

pretty  largely  from  the  reelection  It’s  expensive  to  travel  with  the  pot  a  quick  way  to  get  rich,  an  News-O-Rama  program,  which  is 

of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  three  President,  he  pointed  out.  “Con-  easy  job,  nor  a  business  of  ‘genius  j,  regular  part  of  the'  Graduate 

times  in  a  row  when  a  substantial  trary  to  public  opinion,  the  gov-  at  work’  that  entails  wild-eyed  School’s  curriculum  ”  Dean  Acker- 


To  further  development  of  the 
new  reportorial  techniques,  the 
school  has  acquired  a  I6mm. 


majority  of  our  newspapers  were  ernment  does  not  foot  any  part  madcap  adventures.” 


wild-eyed  School’s  curriculum,”  Dean  Acker¬ 
man  said.  “There  are  many  new 
ents  reporting  techniques  still  to  be 


supporting  other  candidates,”  he  of  the  cost  of  a  reporter  on  the  Indispensable  Elements  reporting  techniques  still  to  be 

said.  “If  influence  is  to  be  meas-  prudential  tram,  he  said.  ^  Harden  of  the  developed  for  this  important  new 

ured  on  that  basis,  though,  our  The  reporter  pays  his  fare  for  education  service  of  medium.  Our  aim  is  to  better  pre- 

editorial  pages  should  have  recov-  a  wmpar^nt  or  drawing  r^  Michigan  State  College,  talked  in  Pare  young  reporters  for  the  ca- 
ered  some  of  their  prestige  last  for  his  food  and  drinks  at  the  bar.  educational  terms.  He  reers  opening  up  in  the  field.  We 

Fall  when  the  majority  of  them  in  ^a^h  ^  listed  four  elements  as  indispen-  also  hope  that  some  new  technique 

back-ed  the  winner.  Mr  Vaccaro  c^ciz^  Pr^  education:  “adaptability  may  be  developed  through  ‘News- 

The  subject  of  the  newspapers  Eisenhower  for  not  holding  press  Hav  ro  dav  and  over  the  vears  0-Rama’”. 
influence  and  integrity  is  a  sub-  conferences  frequently  enough.  y .  ^elatedness  or  identifying  Acquisition  of  the  new  equip- 

ject  “marked  by  stronger  opinions  President  Truman  held  a  press  som’ething  biLe?  ment  was  made  possible  by  a  $25,- 

and  l^ss  factual  information  than  each  but  Gen.  individual,  such  a!  a  000  grant  to  the  School  of  Jour- 

almost  any  one  I  know,  Mr.  Eisenhower  has  held  only  14  in  courage  by  the  William  Morris 


Bradshaw  declared.  “When,  for  the  seven  months  he  has  been  in 


cause  or  group;  and  courage. 


uiauMiaw  uwwiai^u.  vvli^ll.  iiv  iiao  iii  ...  *  r  i _ 

instance,  were  tho.se  good  old  office.  He  favors  holding  frequent  mora  s  amina  or  s  reng  o  c  - 


Agency,  which  represents  the  Uni¬ 


days?”  he  asked.  “.Any  discussion  press 


1°  meet  Unexpected  reversals  versity  in  television  presentation 
conferences  because  they  tribulations.”  Pulitzer  Prize  material. 


of  that  subject  must  start  out  on  give  a  reporter  a  chance  to  shoot  .  ,  . _ ’  . _  , 

the  premise  that  newspapers  nowa-  questions  and  get  behind  the  press  „  ^  ®  ^ 

days  are  no  longer  what  they  ased  releases,”  Mr.  Vaccaro  said.  °  T  m '  h 


Maurer,  director  of  the  school  of  Television  film  reporting  will  be 
journalism.  University  of  Michi-  offered  this  Fall  at  the  University 


to  be.  ottering  tare  tor  all^om-  James  Hagerty,  tne  presioent  s  '  was  elected  oresident  and  of  Houston  School  of  Journalism. 
ICS,  sports,  entertainment  — they  press  secretary,  is  doing  a  good  ^  ^  Sabine  dean  of’ iour-  Methods  of  TV  reporting  by 

no  longer  consider  themselves  pri-  job,  Mr.  Vaccaro  believes,  but  it  na|j,j„  3, ‘the  Uni'versitv  of  Ore-  camera  will  be  taught  by  Bob 
manly  organs  of  opinion.  is  a  job  for  the  President,  not  the  Grav,  chief  film  reporter  for 

But,”  he  pointed  out,  “they  pres.s.  Reporte^  ^1  S  TTc^redtd  »^PRC-TV.  in  a  course  entitled 


still  print  more,  and  more  accu-  tions  need  to  be  answered  by  the 

rate  and  objective  news  than  ever  President  himself. 

before.”  “There’s  no  rea.son  why  Gen. 

Influence  Greatest  Eisenhower  shouldn’t  meet  with 


“.Advanced  Photographic  Journal- 


Pr..c:ri<.nt  tiimcoif  '  ^  Departments  of  Journalism  .Advanced  rnotograpr 

President  himself.  American  Association  of  i^m  346”. 

„.  ^bere  s  no  reason  why  Gen.  journalism  School  Administrators 

E.isenhower  shouldn  t  meet  ^^"^dh  elected  Douglas  Perry  of  Temple  Co-op  Study  Plan 


“As  for  any  decline  in  the  in-  ^bc  press  more  frequently,”  he  University  president,  A.  L.  Crow-  Athens,  Ga. — Newspaper  and 

fluence  of  the  editorial  page,”  he  thinks.  “Ike  handles  him^lf  very  gjj  University  of  Maryland,  radio-TV  stations,  as  well  as  en- 

said,  “I  shudder  to  think  what  "'c'*  press  conferences.”  vicepresident,  and  George  Phillips  tering  college  students,  are  show- 

the  responsibility  must  have  been  Vaccaro  mentioned  that  South  Dakota  State  College,  ing  an  interest  in  the  new  “co¬ 
if  it  was  ever  greater.  The  political  President  Eisenhower  does  a  lot  secretary.  op”  plan  of  study  at  the  Henry 

influence  of  our  inde{>endent  news-  newspapier^  reading  than  his  Association  for  Education  W.  Grady  School  of  Journalism 

paper  in  our  independent  com-  predecessors.  “He’s  used  to  the  Journalism,  umbrella  organiza-  at  the  University  of  Georgia,  ac- 

munity  is  so  strong  that  we  are  iriilitary  practice  of  getting  things  within  which  AASDJ  and  cording  to  Dean  John  E.  Drewry. 

not  .so  much  concerned  with  the  briefed  f(^  ASJSA  are  coordinates,  took  no-  Through  the  “co-op”  plan  of 

power  of  the  press  as  with  our  be  probabl^y  does  not  have  the  jj^g  jj^g  shortage  of  qualified  study  any  newspaper  or  station  in 
responsibility  to  use  it  wisely.”  curiosity  of  other  presidents  who  journalism  graduates  to  meet  the  the  state  can  select  two  local  stu- 
The  problem  of  how  a  newspa-  politics.”  needs  of  mass  media  and  society  dents  who  will  go  to  school  and 

per  is  to  serve  the  public  interest  Share  Responsibility  with  a  proposal  for  a  three-step  work  alternate  quarters.  The  only 

through  its  editorial  page  has  been  “The  press  and  the  school  share  program.  expense  is  what  they  would  nor- 

vastly  complicated  in  recent  years  responsibility  to  maintain  demo-  The  members  agreed  to  urge  mally  pay  for  such  an  employe. 


The  problem  of  how  a  newspa-  '^P  politics.  needs  of  mass  media  and  society  dents  who  will  go  to  school  and 

per  is  to  serve  the  public  interest  Share  Responsibility  with  a  proposal  for  a  three-step  work  alternate  quarters.  The  only 

through  its  editorial  page  has  been  “The  press  and  the  school  share  program.  expense  is  what  they  would  nor- 

vastly  complicated  in  recent  years  responsibility  to  maintain  demo-  The  members  agreed  to  urge  mally  pay  for  such  an  employe, 
by  the  trend  to  single  ownership  cratic  self  -  government,”  Frank  mass  media  to  tell  their  own  story 

of  newspajjers  in  many  cities,  Mr.  Shea,  assistant  to  the  publisher  to  potefntial  journalism  students  Spocial  BSc  Degree 
Bradshaw  asserted.  “Where  com-  of  Time  magazine,  told  the  group,  and  to  aid  directly  in  a  program  A  special  degree,  bachelor  of 
petition  exists,  a  newspaper  is  Mr.  Shea,  in  accepting  in  hehalf  of  recruitment;  to  bring  the  prob-  science  in  journalism,  has  been 
freer  to  take  one  side  or  the  other  of  his  magazine  the  eighth  annual  lem  to  the  attention  of  civic  lead-  established  in  the  University  of 
in  political,  economic,  or  social  award  of  the  American  Society  of  ers  to  urge  their  cooperation  in  Tennessee  Department  of  Journal- 
matters.  But  where  it  alone  serves  Journalism  School  Administrators,  the  program;  and  to  carry  on  an  ism. 

all  the  people,  its  obligation  to  be  said:  “Democratic  self-govem-  active  program  of  recruitment  at  The  degree  will  be  awarded  to 
right  is  tremendous.  ment  in  any  land  can  survive  only  their  own  schools.  students  who  complete  197  quarter 

“Thus  unavoidably  the  editorial  when  sustained  by  an  enlightened  A  committee  to  study  recruit-  hours  of  credit.  Journalism  courses 

page  has  become  the  community  citizenry.  The  school  is  one  ment  was  authorized  by  the  compose  a  minimum  of  about  20 

arbiter  in  many  of  our  single  source  of  this  light  .  .  .  but  the  teachers.  per  cent  of  the  subjects  required. 
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Lack  of  Funds 
Hampers  AEJ 
Freedom  Work 

East  Lansing.  Mich. — ^The  need 
for  better  public  understanding  of 
freedom  of  the  press,  as  an  essen¬ 
tial  part  of  American  civil  liber¬ 
ties.  is  the  overall  aim  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Professional  Freedom 
and  Responsibility  so  designated 
by  the  Association  for  Education 
in  Journalism. 

The  committee  has  been  in  op¬ 
eration  for  the  past  three  years, 
but  its  net  product  is  almost  non¬ 
existent.  largely  because  of  lack  of 
funds  to  “produce  anything  mean¬ 
ingful,”  said  its  chairman.  Prof.  J. 
Edward  Gerald,  University  of  Min¬ 
nesota  School  of  Journalism,  in 
his  report  to  the  AEJ  convention. 

Outlines  Aims 

Subcommittees  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  (1)  define  terms,  such 
as  objectivity,  censorship,  pressure 
and  monopoly;  (2)  produce  ma¬ 
terials  for  teaching  the  concepts  of 
freedom  of  the  press  in  secondary 
and  higher  education:  (3)  provide 
an  annual  inventory  of  incidents 
affecting  press  freedom;  (4)  im¬ 
prove  the  professional  status  of  the 
reporter  and  editor. 

“Grants  enabling  these  subcom¬ 
mittees  to  spend  adequate  time  on 
these  assignments  seem  to  be  the 
only  way  to  make  rapid  progress,” 
reported  Chairman  Gerald.  “The 
ways  and  means  committee  has 
been  in  touch  with  the  Ford 
Foundation  and  was  told  that  the 
Fund  for  the  Republic  expected  to 
do  its  own  work  in  this  area,  but 
at  that  time,  there  were  no  plans 
for  cooperating  with  other  groups. 
The  committee  also  solicited  gifts 
from  all  daily  newspapers  in  the 
country  with  50,000  or  more  cir¬ 
culation  without  result.” 

The  committee  closed  its  report 
with  the  assertion; 

“It  seems  apparent  that  the 
struggle  to  maintain  the  constitu¬ 
tional  rights  of  individuals  in  the 
face  of  sweeping  inquisitorial  ac¬ 
tivity  by  the  Congress  and  state 
legislatures,  and  the  general  dis¬ 
position  of  an  increasingly  imper¬ 
sonal  society  to  deal  unsympathet¬ 
ically  with  personal  and  political 
rights,  have  created  a  crisis  in  our 
time. 

“This  crisis  will  eventually  pro¬ 
duce  an  unparalleled  activity  by 
groups  on  many  fronts  directed 
toward  teaching  this  generation  the 
civil  rights  we  have  inherited  from 
our  past.  If  journalism  teachers 
are  to  avoid  in  this  instance  the 
role  of  non-participant  spectators 
in  a  great  struggle,  they  must  move 
into  the  thinking  and  planning 
which  is  going  on  to  preserve  the 
freedoms  of  Americans  from  ex¬ 
tremists  on  both  the  right  and  the 
left  in  American  political  life.” 

Prof.  Gerald  emphasized  to 
E4P  that  the  purpose  of  his  com¬ 
mittee  is  not  like  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Committee  of  the 


American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  which  deals  with  specific 
instances  of  news  suppression  “on 
a  fire  department  basis.”  His  com¬ 
mittee,  he  said,  is  seeking  to  pro¬ 
vide  means  of  reaching  the  public 
in  the  following  ways: 

1.  Defining  and  clarifying  for 
the  public  the  concept  of  freedom 
of  speech  and  press  and  demon¬ 
strating  in  the  context  of  daily  life 
its  importance  to  a  healthy  body 
politic. 

2.  Creating  and  furnishing  in  a 

form  usable  by  the  schools  and  ' 
general  public  historical  and  cur-  j 
rent  materials  necessary  to  under¬ 
standing  and  vigorous  support  of  ' 
those  freedoms.  i 

3.  Creating  and  maintaining  a  ^ 

non-governmental  social  mechan-  i 
i-sm  for  bringing  to  to  the  attention  I 
cases  of  group  pressure  which 
make  it  difficult  or  impossible  for  i 
reporters  to  explore  fully  events 
of  public  importance.  I 

4.  Building  professional  spirit  I 
among  news  workers  without  the  I 
elaborate  compulsive  machinery 
generally  used  by  associations  of 
professional  persons. 

■ 

German  Journalists 
At  U.  of  Oregon 

Eugene,  Ore. — Five  young  Ger¬ 
man  newspapermen  will  be  special 
students  at  the  University  of  Ore¬ 
gon  school  of  journalism  during 
the  academic  year  1953-54  in  the  ; 
only  program  of  its  kind  spon-  | 
sored  by  the  U.  S.  State  Depart- 
rnent  this  year.  This  is  the  second  ■ 
German  journalism  program  the  I 
Oregon  school  has  had.  Its  pur-  1 
pose  is  to  acquaint  promising 
newspapermen  from  Berlin  and  ; 
West  Germany  with  American 
journalistic  practices  and  involves 
a  series  of  special  .seminars  and 
trips  through  Oregon  and  the  West 
Coast. 

Eric  W.  Allen,  Jr.,  city  editor 
of  the  Medford  (Ore.)  Mail-Trih- 
une,  is  joining  the  journalism  fac¬ 
ulty  as  co-ordinator  for  the  pro¬ 
gram.  Paul  J.  Deutschmann,  who 
was  with  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post 
before  joining  the  faculty,  will  be 
in  charge  of  the  study  aspects. 

■ 

Woonsocket  Newsmen 
Publish  Hobby  Paper 

Woonsocket,  R.  I.  —  Two  em¬ 
ployes  of  Woonsocket  newspapers 
have  launched  a  new  national  pub¬ 
lication. 

Gus  Lottinville.  a  member  of  the 
Woonsocket  Call  advertising  de¬ 
partment,  and  Ed  Whalley.  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Woonsocket  Sunday 
Star,  have  started  a  tabloid-size 
newspaper  for  model  aviators, 
called  the  Gazette.  Ten  thousand 
copies  were  printed  for  the  first 
issue.  The  paper  will  be  published 
monthly,  according  to  present 
plans  of  the  co-publishers. 

Introductory  copies  are  being 
given  away  through  hobby  shops 
and  clubs  throughout  the  nation. 
A  price  of  15  cents  per  copy  will 
be  charged  in  the  future. 


i  Advertisement) 


From  where  I  sit 
Joe  Marsh 


PTA  Gets  Stung 
by  a 

The  local  PTA  is  feeling  sheepish 
today.  Seems  they  complained  the 
youngsters  weren’t  learning  enough. 
Said  they  couldn’t  even  spell.  So  the 
kids  challenged  them  to  a  spelling  bee. 

“/  was  captain  of  the  PTA'ers,** 
Brown  told  me.  *‘Both  teams 
made  the  first  round  just  fine.  But  on 
the  second  round  Speedy  Taylor  went 
down  on  'efficiency.*  Then  his  boy 
Chip,  who  happened  to  be  next  on  the 
school  team,  rattled  it  right  off.  From 
then  on  it  was  murder r 

So  now  “Doc”  says  that  the  whole 
PTA  is  thinking  of  signing  up  for 
night  school! 

From  where  I  sit,  it  always  pays  to 
look  and  think  before  you  leap  to  con¬ 
clusions.  Take  those  folks  who  would 
deny  me  a  temperate  glass  of  beer  with¬ 
out  a  moment's  thought.  They  wouldn't 
want  me  to  interfere  with  their  per¬ 
sonal  preferences  for,  say,  a  glass  of 
buttermilk.  It's  a  good  idea  to  think 
twice  before  you  "spell  out"  rules  for 
your  neighbor. 


Copyright,  1953,  United  States  Brewers  Foundation 
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Orville  Littick 
Dead;  Publisher 
In  Zanesville 

Orville  B.  Littick,  62,  president 
and  general  manager,  ^nesville 
Publishing  Co.  and  vicepresident 
of  the  Southeastern  Ohio  Broad¬ 
casting  System,  died  September  2 
a  short  time  after  admission  to 
Bethesda  Hospital  following  a 
long  illness. 

Mr.  Littick’s  newspaper  and  ra¬ 
dio  interests  included  the  Zanes- 
rille  (Ohio)  Times-Recorder,  a 
morning  daily;  the  Zanesville  Sig¬ 
nal,  radio  station  WHIZ  and  TV 
station  WHIZ-TV. 

He  was  past  president  of  the 
Ohio  select  list  of  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  and  former  Ohio  chairman  of 
the  Inland  Daily  Press  Associa¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Littick  became  general 
manager  of  the  Zanesville  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  in  1929  succeeding  his 
father,  the  late  W.  O.  Littick,  and 
•was  active  in  Zanesville  civic  af¬ 
fairs. 

Surviving  are  his  widow  Anne; 
two  brothers  Clay  and  Arthur  Lit¬ 
tick — the  former  a  co-publisher  of 
the  Times-Recorder — a  daughter, 
Mrs.  Homer  F.  Tobin,  and  a  son, 
William  O.  Littick. 

■ 

William  E.  Haskell, 

HT  Execnitive,  Dies 

William  E.  Haskell,  64,  for  many 
years  assistant  to  the  president  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
died  Aug.  28  after  a  long  illness. 
He  had  been  inactive  for  some 
time  because  of  poor  health. 

Mr.  Haskell  joined  the  advertis¬ 
ing  department  of  the  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  in  1919.  In  1931  the  late 
Ogden  Reid,  president  of  the  pa¬ 
per,  named  Mr.  Haskell  to  be  his 
assistant.  He  specialized  in  promo¬ 
tion,  and  made  frequent  speeches 
before  business  groups  and  wo¬ 
men’s  clubs. 

Before  joining  the  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  Mr.  Haskell  worked  on  the 
Boston  Herald,  where  his  father 
and  grandfather  had  served  as  pub¬ 
lishers. 

■ 

Jack  Malone  Feted 

Bkaver,  Pa. — Management  and 
staff  gave  a  party  last  week  honor¬ 
ing  lack  Malone,  managing  editor 
of  the  Beaver  Valley  Times  in  ob¬ 
servance  of  his  26th  year  on  the 
paper.  Mr.  Malone  conducts  a 
class  in  journalism  at  Geneva  Col¬ 
lege.  He  and  Mrs.  Malone  re¬ 
ceived  a  fireplace  set  for  their 
new  home. 

■ 

Joins  Erwin,  Wasey 

Harold  M.  Tucker,  Ir.,  formerly 
with  Barnes,  Chase,  San  Diego, 
Calif.,  has  joined  Erwin,  Wasey  & 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Los  Angeles,  as  media 
director.  Whitney  Hartshorne, 
former  media  director,  will  re¬ 
turn  to  Erwin,  Wasey’s  New  York 
office  in  October. 


Obituary 

loHN  losEPH  O'Neill,  64,  sci¬ 
ence  editor  of  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  and  1937  Pulfitzer 
Prize  winner,  ,4ug.  31.  He  was 
a  newspaperman  for  45  years,  and 
was  a  founding  member  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild. 

« 

Thomas  Edward  Ash,  Jr.,  65, 
sports  editor  of  the  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  Times  and  one-time  “one- 
armed  wonder”  as  a  baseball  play¬ 
er,  Aug.  29.  He  had  also  worked 
on  the  sports  staffs  of  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  Sun  and  the  Indianapolis 
Star. 

*  *  * 

Charles  W.  Hoefer,  62,  former 
publisher  and  general  manager  of 
the  Aurora  (Ill.)  Beacon-News, 
Aug.  24. 

>•>  «  * 

John  A.  Crosson,  53,  political 
writer  and  columnist  for  the  New 
York  News,  Aug.  27.  He  had  been 
a  member  of  the  paper’s  staff  for 
26  years. 

*  *  * 

Paul  R.  Gruner,  80,  owner  and 
publisher  of  the  German-language 
Greater  Dayton  (Ohio)  Gazette 
for  33  years,  Aug.  28. 

*  *  * 

Hubert  Davies,  45,  credit  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.) 
Eagle  since  1936,  Aug.  30. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Robert  Pharo  Lowry,  72,  as¬ 
sistant  exchange  editor  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  and  a  news¬ 
paperman  for  47  years,  Aug.  30. 

*  * 

Theobald  A.  Day,  51,  former 
Chicago  (Ill.)  Daily  News  and 
Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star  reporter 
and  one-time  publicity  chief  of 
the  Bituminous  Institute,  Aug.  21. 
*  *  * 

Victor  Prahl,  60,  music  critic 

and  commentator  for  the  Spring- 

field  (Mass.)  Republican  for  many 
years,  Aug.  28. 

*  *  >i> 

Charles  H.  Kelsey,  a  veteran 
Milwaukee  newspaperman,  recent¬ 
ly.  He  was  a  reporter  for  the  old 
Milwaukee  Free  Press  and  was  on 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  for  many 
years,  covering  courts,  city  hall  and 
the  slate  legislature. 

■ 

Day  at  the  Circus 

Newport  News,  Va.  —  The 
Daily  Press,  Inc.,  bought  400  circus 
tickets  when  the  King  Bros.  & 
Cristiani  Combined  Circus  hit  town 
Aug.  29  and  gave  them  to  the  car¬ 
rier  boys.  The  boys  who  deliver 
the  morning  Press  went  to  the 
afternoon  performance,  and  those 
who  deliver  the  News  Times  Her¬ 
ald  attended  in  the  evening. 

■ 

Ballard  to  Geyer 

Sam  M.  Ballard,  formerly  with 
Gardner  Advertising  Co.,  is  now 
vicepresident  and  chairman  of  the 
account  policy  committee  at  Geyer 
Advertising,  Inc.,  New  York. 


Jelke  Case  Judge 

continued  from  page  7 

and  Ted  Smits,  sports  editor  of 
the  Associated  Press,  noted  the 
rise  of  piopularity  of  after-the- 
game  dressing  room  stories  on 
baseball,  giving  the  viewer-reader 
the  insight  into  what  happened 
and  why. 

Under  the  subject  of  editorial 
crusades.  Mr.  Amberg  told  how 
his  paper’s  persistent  disclosure  of 
prices  in  other  seaboard  cities 
forced  oil  companies  to  lower  the 
gasoline  price  in  Syracuse  as  much 
as  four  cents  a  gallon  and  aban¬ 
don  plans  for  boosting  it.  One 
large  advertiser  withdrew,  Mr. 
Amberg  related,  but  when  it  was 
pointed  out  to  him  that  this  con¬ 
stituted  an  attempt  at  coercion  of 
editorial  policy  the  linage  was  re¬ 
gained. 

’Lost  Causes’  Good 
How  the  Westchester  Newspa¬ 
pers  stopped  the  nomination  of  a 
well-known  tavern  operator  to  the 
post  of  Governor  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  was  related  as  an  example 
of  preventive  crusading. 

&veral  editors  defended  their 
engagements  in  “lost  causes,” 
pointing  out  that  some  times,  over 
a  long  run,  an  unpopular  crusade 
turns  out  to  be  good  for  the  com¬ 
munity. 

Another  session  was  devoted  to 
public  relations  and  a  discussion 
of  the  relative  merits  of  news  and 
publicity.  Participants  included 
Kalman  Druck,  vicepresident  of 
Carl  Byoir  Associates,  and  E.  Don¬ 
ald  Frick,  Colgate  University.  Mr. 
Druck  won  applause  with  his  ex¬ 
planation  of  how  PR  is  the  anti¬ 
thesis  of  secrecy. 

Mr.  Reichler  condemned  several 
aspects  of  public  relations  and  told 
how  he  posts  on  the  city  room 
bulletin  board  a  list  of  “story 
spoilers” — publicity  men  who  are 
to  be  avoided  by  reporters  because 
they  bottle  up  stories  developed 
by  the  newspaper. 

Burrows  Matthews,  Buffalo 
Courier  -  Express,  whose  advance¬ 
ment  had  been  deferred  by  his 
government  service  in  Tokyo,  was 
elected  president,  succeeding  John 
H.  Hall,  Jamestown  Post-Journal. 
The  new  vicepresident  is  Tenold 
R.  Sunde,  New  York  News,  and 
Mr.  Reichler  is  secretary-treasurer. 

■ 

AP  Sends  Anderson 
To  Stockholm  Bureau 

Appointment  of  Godfrey  H.  P. 
Anderson  as  executive  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  .Associated  Press  in 
direct  charge  of  Sweden  and  Fin¬ 
land  was  announced  this  week  by 
Frank  I.  Starzel,  general  manager. 

Born  in  London,  Mr.  Anderson 
received  his  education  there  and 
entered  AP  service  in  1935. 

Assigned  to  the  North  African 
front  in  1941,  he  was  captured  by 
the  German  forces  and  held  pris¬ 
oner  until  March,  1945.  He  re¬ 
joined  AP  in  Paris. 

EDITOR  &  PI 


Local  Picture 
Page  Developed 
For  Weekly  Use 

Oroville,  Calif. — Pioneering  in 
small  daily  photography  here  has 
led  to  full-scale  engraving  activities 
marked  by  a  local  picture  page 
every  Saturday.  The  pages  cus¬ 
tomarily  are  themed  to  present  a 
major  civic  of  area  development. 

The  pioneering  aspects  began 
years  ago  when  Dan  L.  Beebe, 
publisher,  Oroville  Mercury,  ac¬ 
quired  a  “one-man”  plant  and 
early  discovered  the  value  of  news 
pictures.  Today  the  paper  continues 
its  play  of  local  photos  daily.  On 
weekends  it  presents  varying  events 
which  range  from  a  tour  of  a  local 
cannery  “in  season”  to  the  dedi¬ 
cation  of  a  new  hydroelectric  de¬ 
velopment  on  the  picturesque 
Feather  River. 

This  pictorial  development  is 
but  a  symbol  of  the  moves  by 
which  the  Mercury  seeks  to  keep 
ahead  of  the  advances  of  the  area 
it  serves,  the  Mercury  reports.  A 
new  press  installation  recently  was 
completed  in  the  plant  into  which 
the  paper  moved  last  January.  The 
attractive  building  extends  for  a 
half-block  in  depth  to  provide 
direct-line  production. 

Photo  features  which  have  prov- 
en  of  special  interest  include  a  page 
of  recreation  facilities  and  a  tour 
of  the  Western  Pacific  railroad 
shops,  reports  A1  Appelman,  pho¬ 
tographer. 

Continuing  features  for  the  news 
pages  are  views  of  service  men 
and  an  offering  to  picture  and  prim 
each  baby  of  the  community  on 
its  first  birthday.  A  recent  assign¬ 
ment  was  a  photograph  of  the 
community’s  last  blacksmith  shop. 
Mr.  Appelman  found  a  large  out¬ 
door  advertising  sign  spoiled  half 
of  the  view  he  had  taken.  He 
promptly  pasted  a  photo  of  two 
girls  on  horseback  over  the  adver¬ 
tisement.  One  was  Mr.  Beebe’s 
granddaughter. 

■ 

Newark  News  Sells 
Radio  Station  WNJR 

Negotiations  have  been  com¬ 
pleted.  subject  to  FCC  approval, 
for  the  sale  of  WNJR,  Newark, 
N.  I.,  to  Rollins  Broadcasting,  Inc. 
The  sale  price  was  $145,000  in  a 
transaction  handled  by  Blackburn- 
Hamilton  Company. 

The  Newark  News  is  the  present 
licensee  of  WNJR.  which  operates 
with  power  of  5.000  watts  on  1430 
kc.  Rollins  operates  several  stations 
in  Virginia,  Delaware,  and  North 
Carolina. 


County  Fair  Edition 

Bend,  Ore. — ^The  Bend  Bulletin 
published  its  1953  Deschutes  coun¬ 
ty  fair  edition  Aug.  19  as  a  52- 
page,  seven  section  paper.  Ooc 
entire  section  was  devoted  to  Bend 
and  Deschutes  county  schools- 
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Editorial  Columns 

continued  from  page  12 


chief,  writing:  “Columnists  tend 
to  divorce  the  local  newspaper 
from  its  readers  in  that  a  reader 
can  get  a  columnist  anywhere,  and 
because  they  too  frequently  do  not 
speak  the  language  our  readers 
speak. 

“We  write  our  own  editorials 
and  carry  three  columns  of  them  a 
day — room  enough  to  develop  an 
opinion  of  our  own,  we  think,  con¬ 
ditioned  by  our  long  experience 
and  information  and  oriented  to 
our  place  and  people,"  a  New 
Jersey  editor  thinks  out  loud. 

“  ...  It  seems  to  me  a  paper  that 
hands  over  a  captive  audience  to 
some  of  the  irresponsible,  per¬ 
haps  even  corrupt,  syndicate  writ¬ 
ers  practicing  out  of  Washington 
and  New  York  these  days  is  going 
to  have  something  for  which  to 
answer  to  St.  Peter  and  John  Peter 
Zenger.”  I 

The  Albuquerque  Journal  uses  j 
Ray  Tucker’s  Washington  Whirli-  ■ 
gig  which  is  “more  objective  than 
others.”  The  Cleveland  Press  prints 
Tom  Stokes  regularly,  and  the 
Pittsburgh  Press  uses  only  Peter 
Edson  on  the  editorial  page.  The 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  uses  Drew 
Pearson. 

5  Columnists  in  25  Papers 
Twenty-six  newspapers  use  two 
syndicated  columnists,  29  use  three, 
23  use  four,  and  25  use  five — use 
not  meaning  every  day,  at  full 
length,  of  course. 

As  certain  columnists  in  the 
“double-barreled”  newspapers  are 
more  given  to  news  than  opinion, 
some  of  the  26  may  be  said  to 
have  only  one  columnist  who  helps 
to  provi^  a  diversity  of  opinion, 
or  to  supplement  opinions  ex¬ 
pressed  in  locally  written  editorials. 
Judge  for  yourselves  which  is  the 
controlling  motive,  or  '  whether 
circulation  dictates  the  use  of  one 
or  both  columns  by  newspapers  in 
this  group. 

Montgomery  Advertiser,  Joseph 
and  Stewart  Alsop  and  Marquis 
Childs,  Drew'  Pearson  on  Sundays 
(editorials  now  and  then  take  is¬ 
sue  with  columnists). 

Los  Angeles  Herald  and  Express, 
George  Sokolsky  and  Ray  Tucker 
—“they  do  not  see  eye  to  eye.  We 
like  to  give  both  sides”; 

Los  Angeles  Times,  Frank  R. 
Kent  and  Walter  Lippmann; 

Sacramento,  Fresno  and  Modesto 
Bees,  Alsops  and  Stokes; 

Wilmington  Morning  News, 
Childs  and  Westbrook  Pegler; 

Wilmington  Evening  Journal, 
David  Lawrence  and  Lippmann, 
with  Peter  Edson  occasion^y; 

Washington  News,  Edson  and 
Eleanor  Roosevelt; 

Washington  Times-Herald,  Peg¬ 
ler  and  Sokolsky; 

Atlanta  Constitution,  Lawrence 
®J>d  Stokes; 

Hutchinson  News-Herald,  Law- 
rence  and  Pearson; 

Portland  Press  Herald,  Lipp¬ 


mann  and  Dorothy  Thompson; 

Kalamazoo  Gazette,  Lawrence 
and  Constantine  Brown; 

Muskegon  Chonicle,  Doris  Flee- 
son  and  Edson  (alternating); 

Minneapolis  Tribune,  Lippmann 
and  Sylvia  Porter; 

Jersey  Journal,  Lawrence  and 
Pearson; 

Worcester  Telegram  and  Ga¬ 
zette,  Lawrence,  Ernest  K.  Lind- 
ley,  Pegler  and  Victor  Riesel; 

Cincinnati  Post,  Childs,  and  Ed¬ 
son; 

Cincinnati  Times-Star,  Lawrence 
and  Sokolsky; 

Columbus  Citizen,  Childs  and 
Riesel,  two  others  occasionally; 

Pawtucket-Central  Falls,  Law¬ 
rence  and  Pegler; 

Chattanooga  News-Free  Press, 
Kent  and  Pegler; 

San  Antonio  Express,  Pearson 
and  Tucker; 

Casper  Tribune-Herald,  Sokol¬ 
sky  and  Tucker, 


In  the  three-columnist  newspa¬ 
pers,  of  which  29  replied,  enter¬ 
tainment  and  news  columnists — 
and  specialists,  such  as  Riesel, 
labor — again  lessen  the  opportu¬ 
nities  for  a  diversity  of  opinion  or 
for  seconding  the  editor’s  own  gen¬ 
eral  philosophy.  Before  coming  to 
the  clash  of  controversy  on  the 
question  of  the  obligation  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  fighting  balance  of  opinion, 
between  columnists  and  locally 
written  editorials,  or  between  col¬ 
umnists  themselves,  judge  again 
from  this  list  what  newspapers  are 
doing: 

Phoenix  Gazette,  Alsops,  Pear¬ 
son,  Thompson; 

Sun  Francisco  Examiner,  Fulton 
Lewis  Jr.,  George  Dixon,  George 
R.  Brown; 

Stockton  Record,  Edson,  Oth- 
man,  Childs; 

Rocky  Mountain  News,  S-H  col¬ 
umnists,  3  or  more; 

Hartford  Times,  Edson,  Law¬ 
rence,  Roosevelt; 


Long  Beach  Press-Telegram  (six 
for  morning  and  evening)  Alsops, 
Childs,  Edson,  Lawrence,  Lipp¬ 
mann,  Sullivan  until  his  death; 

Chicago  Daily  News,  Fleeson, 
Lawrence,  Thompson; 

Peoria  Journal,  Pearson,  Fulton 
Lewis  Jr,,  Raymond  Moley; 

Hammond  Times,  Lawrence, 
Riesel,  Inez  Robb; 

Indianapolis  Star,  Pearson,  Peg¬ 
ler,  Rie.sei; 

South  'Bend  Tribune,  Lindley, 
Pegler,  Sokolsky; 

Dcs  Moines  Register,  Childs, 
Lippmann,  Robert  C2,  Ruark; 

Louisville  Times,  Childs,  Lipp¬ 
mann,  Pegler; 

New  Orleans  Item,  Alsops,  Flee¬ 
son,  Pearson; 

Saginaw  News,  Lawrence,  James 
Marlow,  Newson; 

Duluth  News-Tribune,  Alsops, 
Lawrence,  Thompson; 

Minneapolis  Star,  Lawrence, 
Roosevelt,  Thompson; 

(Continued  on  page  50) 
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Research 


cannot  be  answered  for  all  news-  cultural  level,  was  most  accessible  reading.  Here  is  one  of  the  clues 


papers.  Each  newspaper  has  what  to  them. 


for  publishers  who  are  trying  to 


continued  from  page  12  we  call  a  “personality  profile” —  In  discussing  research  findings  understand  why  people  are  inter- 
■  a  psychological  impression  which  for  Book-of-the-Month  Club  and  ested  in  crime.  Is  it  a  yen  for  a 

They  are  simply  techniques.  the  consumer  has  conjured  up,  CBS,  I  have  been  trying  to  stress  vicarious,  violent  experience? 

What  is  necessary  is  to  sit  down  based  on  the  paper’s  history,  its  that  in  any  kind  of  audience  re-  From  our  studies  we  have  found 
with  each  one  of  the  individuals  editorial  content  and  its  commu-  search  it  is  necessary  to  under-  that  this  is  not  so.  Rather,  it  it 
who  are  potential  and  actual  read-  nity  activities.  A  New  York  Times  stand  what  a  reader,  a  viewer  or  because  the  detective  story  adds 
ers  of  your  publication  and  try  that  developed  controversy  might  a  listener  gets  out  of  the  literary  up,  ties  up  all  the  loose  ends  in  a 
to  understand  him.  This  is  the  real  not  be  as  successful  as  the  New  material  that  is  presented  to  him.  way  that  life  does  not.  Change  the 
key  to  audience  research.  In  a  York  Times  that  informs.  It  is  Only  when  we  know  in  great  de-  formula,  leave  a  few  loose  ends  in 
sense,  any  good  editor  is  capable  important,  therefore,  that  each  tail  the  kind  of  emotions,  the  kind  the  story  and  the  readers  turn 
of  understanding  human  nature  publication  have  a  clear  and  com-  of  feelings,  the  kind  of  mental  away  in  disgust.  They  ve  been 
instinctively.  If  he  can’t,  he  won’t  plete  picture  of  its  own  “person-  processes  that  are  aroused  in  the  cheated  out  of  the  satisfaction 
last  very  long.  Actually,  what  we  ality  profile”.  reader  when  he  reads,  can  we  they  were  promised.  It  Ls  the  old 


have  been  doing  in  our  editorial 
research  work  is  to  help  him  mul¬ 
tiply  his  experience. 

The  ‘Total  Picture’ 

A  great  many  problems  of  hu¬ 
man  reaction  to  reading  matter  can 


About  Books 


In  uncovering  reasons  for  read-  ^^'^ddition;  re^dinTniatedar. 
ing,  we  have  learned  many  inter-  ® 


reader  when  he  reads,  can  we  they  were  promised.  It  Ls  the  old 
really  predict  how  he  is  going  to  appeal  of  the  fairy  tale,  whose 
behave  in  the  future  in  relation  modern  incarnation  is  the  soap 
to  additional  reading  material.  opera.  The  philosophy  behind  the 


Much  editorial  research  worked  reason  for  the  success  of  crime 


classifications; 


profitably  learned  by  the  news¬ 


man  reaction  to  reading  matter  can  in  which  we  c^pared  the  way  ^  ^  publisher, 

be  understood  If  you  look  for  the  people  talked  a^ut  a  book  they 

It  is  our  feeling  that  American 

total  picture  Some  time  ago,  had  read  and  the  way  a^ws-  ^  ^  newspapers  and  magazines  have 

the  C/w  wanted  us  to  paper  book  reviewer  d^senb^  it.  romantic  stories,  not  hit  anywhere  near  theirpo- 

find  out  why  80  per  cen  of  its  There  was  not  the  slightest  re-  documentar-  tential^ither  in  circulation  or 

readers  disliked  its  political  views,  semblance  between  the  two.  The  advertising.  There  should  be  studv 

but  continued  to  read  the  paper,  ^erage  person  might  say  of  a  ^  classifications  may  be  and  research  on  how  publicatiom 

On  investigation  we  found  that  the  book.  It  made  me  cry.  It  re-  ,  j  advantage  of  the 

reader  did  no  buy  the  paper  to  minded  me  of  Aunt  Emma  I  J  P  classification  principle  trend  toward  modernity  in  mass 
inforrn  himself  passively  but  found  a  very  interesting  idea  there  ^  communications.  The  role  of  tht 

m  order  to  disagree  with  U  ac-  which  made  me  understand  how  field,  rather  than  coming  from  the  newspaper  in  reflecting  the  mood 


tiyely  Chicagoans  actually  Wht  ^ople  feel  when  they  are  away  reader  himself.  ’  of  the  community,  the  real  func- 

\»n,  argue  with  it.  from  home.  Or,  I  never  realized  Monkev  Wrench  newspapers  in  community 

When  the  reader  put  down  the  there  were  so  many  arguments  in  .vionnej  wrenen  i-aH/rshin  <»fr  all  of 

Chicago  Tribune,  he  did  so  with  favor  of  the  South  during  the  We  conducted  a  study  to  find  . 

a  feeling  of  achievement.  He  had  Civil  War.”  out  how  to  measure  the  kinds  of  J^rand  reifnue  If  we  study  vIS 

won  an  argument.  He  had  been  All  of  these  reactions  are  in  reactions  people  have  to  editorial 

stirred  up.  His  emotional  reac-  terms  of  ego.  They  are  of  an  emo-  material.  We  were  not  spwifically  come  up  with  a 

tion,  tberefore,  was  in  the  ^sitive  tional  nature,  and  they  have  very  radically  different  kind  of  news- 

field,  while  his  purely  intellectual  Httle  to  do  with  the  kind  of  classi-  did  not  like,  but  we  were  inter- 

one  was  in  the  negative  snhere.  fi/'Qtinnc  that  or/,  v^rv  nffon  ested  in  the  nature  ot  the  reac-  .....  ..  i„v 


one  was  in  the  negative  sphere.  fkations  that  editors  are  very  often 
To  count  and  measure  the  nega-  accustomed  to  use. 


tions.  We  found  that  about  91 


read  and  what  they  really  look 


live  reactions  which  appeared  on 


the  surface  would  have  been  com-  emotional  nature.  Only  9  per 

pl«=ly  erronpom.  The  paper  pro-  ?  crUical  namre.  Yet. 


Ilk/113.  TTv  ik/uiiki  mat  ett/vrut  r  • 

.  per  cent  of  the  reactions  were  of  «  newspaper, 

id  work  _ _ ,  a 


duced  a  very  definite  and  unques-  iiiaiijr  1^013  \/L  wiitviioi  matwnat 

tionably  positive  reaction  in  the  ef.tir-.c'Hav  ^  **  material  for  television 


System  We  were  attempting  to  o’ SSlCSial-  Editorial  Columns 

l^orn  u/nv  urrxffvukvt  liCTAvt  f/x  <  .  .  ...  .  •  « 


reader — and  sold  newspapers. 


operas  day  in  and  day  out.  At  one 
time  as  many  as  20,000,000  Amer- 


continued  from  page  49 


and  radio — use  all  kinds  of  de- 


In  many  forms  of  research,  and  •  mAthorc  utArA  determine  how  many  peo-  Kansas  City  Star  and  Times  (one 

particularly  in  editorial  research,  I  >■!'  “1  '‘."'iV'  »  Fleuuo".  Kfl- 

one  of  the  distinctions  we  hsve  inese  soap  operas,  a  a  mr^nV^v  u/r^rw'h  I  au;r^n/*A  P<»ol^r  RnhK  Mol^V. 


piece.  A  scientific  monkey  wrench  Lawrence,  Pegler,  Robb,  Moley, 


VllC  Ul  IIIC  U15llIlk;ilUIlS  WC  nave  ♦«.  pievt.  4-%  ^vi^umiv  Iiik/iift%.j  i^tviviivv,  1  V51V1,  (xv/k/t/, 

learned  to  make  is  the  one  be-  .u  ^  rirnhlAm^as  m  «:^nlv  ctatA  thrown  into  the  whole  procedure  Thompson; 

tween  active  and  passive  reading,  .u.,  ,1,-.-  mnet  c/myta  by  the  simple  process  of  asking  Reno  State  Journal,  Pearson, 

The  example  of  the  Chicago  Trib-  fo?m  of  il  i?  ‘be  question  in  terms  of  “like”  Roosevelt,  Walter  Winchell; 


une  is  an  example  of  active  read-  ann-narhAs  attAmntAri  tn  finri  out  “dislike”.  If  our  findings  arc 

ing.  In  contrast,  a  “control”  study  .^PP-^o^^bes  attempted  to  find  out, 


mg.  Ill  |.U1I11<U1,  a  tuiiiiui  Sluuy  c„nnosAdlv  amiratA  mAasnre-  Correct,  and  they  have  been  re-  .i.c,  ..axiviivh.,  1'*''"“' 

we  did  at  the  same  time  of  the  ti,.  tg/miAoi  yuan  ported  in  the  Handbook  of  Ap-  Charlotte  News,  Alsops,  Childs, 

New  York  Times  showed  that  onTrl  3  Pb*^^  Psychology  by  Fryer  and  Pearson; 

reading  of  the  Times  is  usually  -atinnal  IavaI  inAnmA  ^m’arifai  ^^ct^ry,  then  any  editorial  re-  Raleigh  News  and  Observer,  al- 

passive  eta  °  t  f  ’  .K  ’  search  which  is  based  on  “like”  ternates  Childs  and  Stokes,  uses 

Which  is  best — active  or  pas-  ’  if  ,  f.  average  per  “dislike”  reactions  is  based  daily  Pearson  and  Roosevelt; 

sive  reading? — is  a  question  that  ^j^rac  tKa'a  m  **  co  o  .o^p  ^  p^j.  Charleston  News  and  Courier, 


Rochester  Democrat  and  Chrott- 
icle,  Lawrence,  Lippmann,  Brown; 
Charlotte  News,  Alsops,  Childs, 


.•  1  t  i  •  •.  «  AAviiiTa  mV’ia  cttiT  vkaiLwaiui  <\c<»c-iarr*  iwcfro  ailu  k/(/3c:rrkr. 

search  which  is  based  on  “like”  ternates  Childs  and  Stokes,  uses 


difference.  To  understand  the  soap 
If  you  h.y.  !nl.rn.t;en.l  butln.u  ^stener,  a  deeper  analysis 

inforotts  auociated  with  publishing,  necessary. 


A  r  At.  3vaiwii  vTiiivii  lo  i/caovvi  \/ii  mvv-  iviiiaiv3  ^iiii\i3  aiiki 

’  if  r  P®*^'  and  “dislike”  reactions  is  based  daily  Pearson  and  Roosevelt; 

^  who  did  not  listen  to  soap  ^  Charleston  News  and  Courier. 

iT'ri*  "f  appreciable  universe  of  all  possible  reactions.  Kent,  Sokolsky,  John  Temple 
difference  To  understand  the  soap  need^herefore,  in  any  Grav«; 

a  eeper  ana  j  sis  j  ^f  editorial  research,  is  the  Knoxville  News-Sentinel,  Childs, 


printing,  advartising  or  commorcial 
radio,  and  you  want  to  kaap  in  touch 


‘Lessons  in  Living’ 


kind  of  editorial  research,  is  the  Knoxville  News-Sentinel,  Childs, 

establishment  of  all  the  possible  Edson,  Roosevelt; 

emotional  reactions  which  a  reader  Memphis  Press-Scimitar,  Pegler, 


Our  research  found  that  what  can  have  to  a  particular  news-  Roosevelt,  Stokes; 


with  those  activities  in  Aurtralia  and  most  of  these  women  got  out  of  paper  or  magazine  piece.  This  may 


Star-Telegram 


New  Zealand,  read  Newspaper  Newt,  “soap  operas”  was  what  we  came  range  from  pity,  sympathy,  hatred,  (morning  and  evening),  seven, 


the  national  monthly  businau  newt-  to  call  “lessons  in  living.”  Each  identification,  rejections,  disagree-  leaning  to  entertainment  columns 
paper  devoted  to  those  closely  re-  one  of  these  housewives  had  prob-  ment,  ego  enhancement,  inspira-  rather  than  political  and  contro- 
lated  interests  of  “Down  Under."  lems  of  her  own — mother-in-law  tion,  depression  and  many  other  versial,  Alsops,  Whitney  Bolton, 

problems,  marital  problems,  prob-  such  reactions.  Our  Chicago  Trib-  Childs,  Bob  Considine,  Lawrence, 
lems  with  her  children,  financial  une  study  showed  us  quite  clearly  Robb,  John  Cameron  Swayze; 
problems,  etc.  In  some  form,  these  that  the  positive  emotional  reac-  Burlington  Free  Press,  Law- 
problems  were  discussed  on  soap  tions  were  the  vital  factor  that  rence.  Brown,  Tripp, 
operas — even  if  the  form  were  caused  sales  and  not  the  question  There  seems  to  be  no  correla- 
grossly  exaggerated.  Because  there  whether  the  reader  “liked”  or  “dis-  tion  between  number  of  columnists 
1 5  Hamlltea  St.,  Sydney  Aaatralia,  other  way  for  women  to  liked”  the  newspaper,  its  editorials,  used  and  circulation  in  this  group. 

A— f  I  Subacriptloa  t*  U.  S.  $S3o'  Others. 

WrMm  tmr  rarnrfi  amw  needed,  they  turned  to  the  soap  People  look  for  the  creation  of  (Next:  The  obligation  to  provide 


'newspaper  NEWS^il 


1 5  Hamilton  St.,  Sydney  Anatralla, 
Aaoual  Subacriptl«i  te  U.  S.  $330. 
WrMm  tmr  mmmpim  mmpy. 


Operas — even  if  the  form  were  caused  sales  and  not  the  question 
grossly  exaggerated.  Because  there  whether  the  reader  “liked”  or  “dis- 


needed,  they  turned  to  the  soap  People  look  for  the  creation  of 
opera  which,  because  of  their  own  order  out  of  chaos  in  most  of  their 


or  in  others. 

(Next:  The  obligation  to  provide 
"a  fighting  balance”  of  opinion.) 
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It’s  all  there  waiting  for  you.  The  biggest  hunk  of 
business  you  ever  lined  a  sight  on.  And  it’s  all  in 
Pennsylvania. 

The  Pennsylvania  market  has  always  been  healthy  and 
attractive  to  businessmen.  Right  now  it’s  at  a  peak 
never  before  achieved.  Production  is  up  over  1952, 
employment  is  up  over  1952,  and  factory  payrolls  are 
way  up — currently  averaging  almost  $85,000,000  per 
week. 

Naturally,  you’d  like  a  share  of  this  market.  No  sooner 
said  than  done.  You  can  tap  this  market  easily  by 
reaching  into  the  smaller  cities  and  towns  of  under 


100,000  City  Zone  where  the  bulk  of  Pennsylvania’s 
spending  families  live.  This  is  accomplished  by  using 
the  most  efficient  advertising  tools  at  your  disposal 
— Pennsylvania’s  excellent,  well-read  hometown  news¬ 
papers.  Not  only  will  you  reach  into  the  cities  and 
towns  but  you’ll  reach  into  the  homes  and  sit  down 
with  your  prospects,  because  reading  the  local  news¬ 
paper  from  stem  to  stern  is  a  daily  habit  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vanians. 

The  best  way  to  get  to  know  Pennsylvania’s  news¬ 
papers  is  to  use  them.  And  when  you  know  them,  you’ll 
never  leave  them. 


Pennsylvania 


has  more  daily  newspapers  .  .  . 
than  any  other  State  .  .  . 


newspaper  advertising  works  best 


in  a  newspaper-minded  market  .  .  . 


•EAVER  falls  NEWS-TRISUNE  |E)  •  BRISTOL  COURIER  (E)  •  CHAMflERSBURG  PUBLIC  OPINION  (E)  •  CLEARFIELD  PROGRESS  |E)  • 
COATESVILLE  RECORD  (E)  •  CONNELLSVILLE  COURIER  (E)  •  HAZLETON  PLAIN  SPEAKER  (E)  •  HAZLETON  STANDARD-SENTINEL  (M) 
•  INDIANA  GAZEHE  (E)  •  JEANNEHE  NEWS-DISPATCH  (E)  •  LOCK  HAVEN  EXPRESS  (E)  •  NEW  CASTLE  NEWS  (E)  •  SUNBURY  DAILY 
•lEM  (E)  •  TOWANDA  REVIEW  (M)  •  WARREN  TIMES-MIRROR  (E)  •  WASHINGTON  OBSERVER  REPORTER  (MAE)  •  WILLIAMSPORT 
GAZEHE-BULLETIN  (M)  •  WILLIAMSPORT  SUN  (E)  •  YORK  DISPATCH  (E). 
editor  &  P  U  B  L I  S  H  E  R  for  September  5,  1953 
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Standard  News  Quits 

The  Standard  News  Association 
suspended  operations  Aug.  29  after 
58  years  of  supplying  local  news 
to  New  Tork  City  newspapers. 
Two  days'  notice  was  given. 


Standard  News  was  founded  in 
1895  with  the  merger  of  two  old 
suburban  news  agencies.  John  L. 
Eddy,  a  former  Hearst  executive, 
bought  the  service  in  1918.  His 
son,  Jonathan  Eddy,  had  been  op¬ 
erating  the  service  in  recent  years. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
Job  Printing 


RATES — consecutive  insertion 


3  line  minimum. 

srru.^TioNs  w.vvted  all  other  cl.\ssificatioxs 

Insertions  Line  Rate  Insertions  Line  Rate 

i  *-65  1  $1.10 

-US  a  1.00 

.BO  3  .95 

c  .  :  ...  .  4  .90 

siiustions  want?.!  Ads  t>a,Table  Inquire  for  26  and  52  time  rates, 
in  advance.  Add  15c  for  box  Chanre  Order*  Acoept^. 
service. 

.VD>  LRTLsINO  .^flENClES  charged  at  our  National  Classified  rate 
less  commission.  (Inquire  for  rates.) 

okk'I.*  units  tier  line  (add  1  line  for  Box  information).  No 
abbreviations  Replies  mailed  daily.  Box  holders’  identities  held  in 
strictest  ^fidenc^  Deadline  Wednesday  at  2  P.M.  (After  last  Mail). 
EDITOR  &  PT  BLISHER  reserves  the  rifcht  to  ^it  all  copy. 


Editor  &  Pttbiishor  Classified  Dept. 

I  Times  Tower,  New  YorkSfii  N.  Y*  BRyant  9-3052 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
_ Newspaper  Brokers 

MID-WEST  Newspaper  Opportunities  j 
HERMAN  H.  KOOH 
2610  Nebraska  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa 
MAY  BROTHERiS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. _ _ 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Management  Consult¬ 
ants.  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE  00. 
610  Georgia  Bank  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  GS; 
For  better  newspaper  properties. 
Good  selection  dailies,  weeklies. 
ODETT  &  ODETT,  Brokers 
P.  0.  Box  527,  San  Fernando,  Calif, 
JOSEPH  ANTHONY  SNYDER 
Newspaper  Broker 

_ Venice,  California _ 

ifir  THE  "Golden  Rule”  is  our  yard¬ 
stick.  A.  W.  Stypes  &  Co..  625  Market 
Street,  San  Francisco  5.  California. 

FOR  31  YEARS  —  We  have  dealt  in 
nothing  but  newspapers.  Nationwide. 
Honest  service  to  both  buyer  and  seller. 

LBN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 
••  WANT  a  California  Newspaper! 
That’s  our  specialty.  Let  us  give  you 
data  on  properties  to  fit  your  abilities 
and  finances. 

J.  R.  GABBERT 

3937  Orange _ Riverside.  California  | 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  California 

_ Newspaper  .Appraisers _ 

APPRAISALS  .\iNYWHERE  FOR 
Fire  Insurance.  Taxes,  Mergers,  Re¬ 
placement,  Purchases,  Refinancing, 
Mortgage  Loans,  Liquidations,  etc. 

PRINTCRAF 

REPRESENTATIVES 

277  Broadway  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 
‘‘Newspaper  Plant  Specialista” 
NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  pui^oses 
Experienced  court  witness 
35  years  in  newspaper  work 
A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Ave.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Publications  for  Sale _ 

MIDWEST  DAILIES  and  WEEKLIES 
Buy  or  Sell.  TeJl  us  your  needs  in 
detail.  Bailey  -  Krehbiel  Newspaper 

Serviee,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. _ 

FOB  SALE — Controlling  interest  two 
weekly  papers,  one  is  an  old  farm 
weekly,  other  is  covering  large  city 
areas.  Owner  has  good  reason  for  self- 
ii^.  Both  considered  large  weeklies. 
First  six  months  grossed  $78,000  plus. 
Box  3554,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS  1 
_ Publications  for  Sale  ' 

SOUTHERN  DAILY.  About  $400,000  1 
cash  down,  balance  possibly  long  | 
terms.  Box  3523.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
DAILY  NEWSPAPER  FOR  SALE  by 
owner.  Chart  Area  8.  Requires  $60,-  ! 
000  to  handle.  Answers  only  to  those  j 
furnishing  positive  financial  ability  to 
handle.  Reason  for  selling.  Box  3639, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ , 

OUR  FREE  Bulletin  on  excellent  West-  [ 
ern  buys  is  now  ready.  You  muat  write  ' 
for  your  copy  today.  Jack  L.  Stoll  & 
A.ssociates,  4958  Melrose  Ave.,  Los  .4n- 
geles  29,  California. 

Publications  Wanted 

TRADE  MAGAZINES 
WE  HAVE  clients  interested  in  the 
immediate  purchase  of  several  quality 
trade  magazines.  Negotiations  strictly 
confidential.  Forsberg  •  Church.  501 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

Periodical  Subscriptions 

OPEN  SESAME!  It’s  no  secret! 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Subscriptions  at  $6.50  per  year 
(52  issues) 

Write  GMCB,  Editor  &  Publisher 


WEEKLIES 

COMPOSITION 

AND 

PRESS  TIME 
AVAILABLE 

If  your  job 
calls  for  specialists 

Write  for  Details 

B&B  PRESS 
1-3  Wall  Street 
Passaic  New  Jersey 

Phone  PRescott  7-0633 

I 


I  Printing  Promotion 


KEEP  PRESSES  ROLLING  longer 
{  hours  more  profitably  with  Printers’ 

I  Business  Builder  campaigns.  Terrific 
ssles  impact  t  Finkle  Advertising,  Box 
3215,  Olympic  Station,  Beverly  Hills, 

!  California. 

I  _ 

!  Press  Engineers 

I  MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving, 

!  assembling,  entire  newspaper  plants. 

I  Repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation¬ 
wide. 

I  LORENZ  PRINTING 
i  MACHINE  CO..  INC. 

3626—31  St.,  Long  Island  City  1,  N.Y. 
STillwell  6-0098-0099 

NATIONAL  PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT  CO. 
Specialising  in  Weekly 
Newspaper  Presses 
Automatic  hand-fed  cylinders 
Duplex  and  Goss  Web  Presses 
24  HOUR  SERVICE 
Ridgewood,  New  Jersey.  Phone  6-4252 

MASON-MOORE-TRACY.  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  ancJ  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat  Beid  Experts 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
ANYWHERE 
28  East  4th  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
Phone  SPring  7-1740 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
_ Composing  Room 

LINOTYPES  and  Intertypea,  Modeli 
5,  8,  14,  26,  Intertypes  B — C — 08M, 
thoroughly  rebuilt,  also  many  gooi 
used  machines  available  attractively 
priced.  Eight  page  Goss  Comet.  North¬ 
ern  Machine  Works,  323  North  Fourth 

St.,  Philadelphia  6,  Pennsylvania. _ 

FOUR  full  7-pt.  Ionic  Linotype  matri¬ 
ces,  good  condition  10^  each,  available 
because  of  change  in  our  body  type. 
Daily  Star,  Shelby,  North  Carolina. 
MODEL  5  and  8  Linotypes;  Hoe  Bor¬ 
ing  Machine — reduces  plates  7/16"  to 
14";  Hoe  Tail  Cutter  for  double  platei 
— 2154"  cutoff;  Kemp  1  ton  Gas  Pot; 
G.  K.  500  lbs.  Electric  Pot. 

OSCAR  J.  lANELLO 
.\pex  Printing  Machinery  Co.,  Inc. 
210  Elizabeth  <St.,  New  York  12,  N.  T. 
worth  6-0070 

_ Electrotype _ 

FOB  SALE ;  Ostrander  Seymour  style 
B  Roughing  or  Planing  Machine,  W 
size  24  X  36;  Wesel  heavy  duty  Mit 
Roller.  Thomas  W.  Hall  Company, 
Inc.,  Stamford,  Connecticut. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
Syndicates — Features 

"WOBD-O-GBAM”  (1  column  by 
354")  a  fascinating,  educational  word- 
pusile  with  that  all-important  reader- 
appeal.  A  snceesaful  weekly  feature 
for  more  than  3  yeara,  it  is  now  being 
offered  as  a  daily  release.  Mats  avail¬ 
able.  For  samples  and  rates,  write 
John  T.  Griffiths,  57  Haig  Ave.,  See- 
konk,  Masaachusetts. 

EDITOR-PLAYWRIGHT  now  services 
once-weekly  theater  column  direct  from 
Broadway.  Excellent  newspaper  back¬ 
ground.  Write  for  samples.  Box  3620, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

SPORTS  EDITORS  1  Ace  Detroit 
sports-writer  will  cover  Michigan, 
Michigan  State,  Detroit  Lions  football 
games  for  your  paper.  For  details, 
write  Box  3601,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
There’s  NATIONAL  INTEREST  in 
PRESIDENT  EISENHOWER  in  BOS¬ 
TON  on  iSeptember  21  for  first  All  New 
England  Finance  Dinner  ever  held.  Ma¬ 
jor  Address  by  President — lots  of  local 
color.  Expert  coverage  at  reasonable 
rates.  Write,  wire,  or  phone  David  E. 
Young,  6  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass., 
La  37524. 


Office  Equipment _ 


Remington  Rand  Billing  Machine 
MODEL  685,  No.  Y-'170447,  Motor 
EA'(17528,  three  registers,  24  inch 
carriage.  Four  years  old,  in  perfect 
running  order.  Complete  with  biM, 
$1,350.00. 

R.  J.  HUMMEL 

CALL-OHBONIOLE  NEWSPAPERS 
Allentown,  Pennsylvania 

_ Press  Room 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

Cntler-Hammer  Conveyors 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.,  INC. 

11  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  36,  N.  T. 


7-UNIT  GOSS  PRESS 
FOR  SALE 

WEB  $1357,  Arch-type  unite, 

2  double  folders,  substruc¬ 
tures,  23-9/16"  cutoff,  Cline 
3-roll  reels  and  pasters  with 
floating  roller  tension.  Full 
complemen4  of  rollsrs.  Pair 
D.O.  125/10  H.P.  motors  with 
controllers.  Write  or  call 

HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 
Room  227,  959  Eighth  Avenu# 
New  York  19.  N.  Y. 


DISMANTLED  -  MOVED  -  ERECTED 
Service — Maintenance — Repairs 

SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO  CORP. 

SPECIALIZING  in  D^Iex 
and  Goss  Flat-bed  Wabs 

311  Lincoln  Ave.,  Lyndhnrst,  N.  J. 

Phone  Rutherford  2-3744 
OUR  PHONE  ANSWERS  24  HOURS 
A  DAY 


E.  P.  WALLMAN  &  (X). 
MaK;hini«ts,  Movers,  Erectors,  Repairs, 
Maintenance.  Erections  all  types  of 
presses  Coast  to  Coast 
Tel.  3-4164  975  N.  Church  Street 

Rockford  Illinois 


LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ERECTORS 
Dismantling — Moving — Erecting 
—  Service  Nationwide  — 

■fir  Trucking  Service  •fi- 
White  Freightliner  with  35'  semi-van 
White  Mustang  with  32’  semi-flat  bed 
—  Insurance  Coverage  Complete  — 

11164  Saticoy  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 
POplar  5-0610 


PAPER  roll  arms  for  nse  on  Unit 
Type  presses  coming  out  of  large  city 
newspapers  so  paper  rolls  can  be  os 
each  end  of  press.  This  will  allow  • 
one-floor  operation.  Can  be  nsed  on 
any  make  Units.  Write  for  detsill. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
Box  903  Boise.  Idsho 


48  PAGE  modem  Hoe  newspspof 
press,  23-9/16"  cutoff.  Two  Sap« 
Speed  double  folders.  Modern  ni(n 
speed  stereotype  equipment.  Will  so" 
in  mnltiples  of  8  page  unite.  Dismsn- 
tied  and  ready  for  immediate  shipmenj- 
Inapection  invited.  Broker.  Box  8200, 
Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

Use(d  Presses 

■fir  SINCE  newspapers 

replacing  presses  with  new  0(^ 
units,  we  usually  have  a  list  of  foo« 
used  presses  available  or  which  nitf 
be  available  aoon,  for  newspapers  oi 
all  sizes.  . 

■fir  GOSS  engineers  can  adapt  »«* 
equipment  to  ’  your  specific  noeds- 
★  ciOMBaPONDENCE  invited. 

THE  GOSS 

PRINTING  PRESS  CO.  , 

1535  S.  Paulina  St.  Chicago, 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Press  Room 


8  PAGE  DUPLEX  FLATBED 

Uodel  AB — 2  way  printer — AC 
Complete  Set  Chaaes,  Rollers,  Blankets. 
Located  Syracuse,  N.  T. 

Arailable  Immediately. 


20  PAGE 
DUPLEX  TUBULAR 

1  to  1  Model  AC  2  Motor  Drive. 
Complete  stereo — Available  Anaust. 
Located  Sarnia  (Ontario)  Observer. 


3  UNIT  HOE 

PRESS— NO.  2148 
Z  Type  Units — Double  Polder — 22)i” 
Steel  Cylinders — Roller  Bearings. 

On  Substructure  with  3  arm  Reels. 
Out  of  New  York  (IN.  Y.)  Times. 


4  DECK  GOSS 

Single  width  ZS-fl/lC” — (DC. 
Complete  stereotype. 

Located  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


4  UNIT  SCOTT 

PRESS— NO.  34«0 
Multi-unit  4  folders— 23^". 
On  Substructnre,  or  floor  fed. 

2  motor  drives — 3  conveyors. 
Located  Dallas,  Texas. 
Available  immediately. 


4  UNIT  HOE 

PRESS — NO.  2286 
Steel  Cylinders — Roller  Bearings— 
23-«/16". 

On  Substructure  with  Cline  Reels. 
Double  folder — Balloon  formers. 

Out  of  Cleveland  (Ohio)  News 


4  UNIT  HOE 

PREISS — NO.  2804 
Vertical  Type  Units — 22  cut-off. 

Double  Former — Single  Folder  and 
Conveyor. 

Steel  Cylinder — Roller  Bearings — AO. 
3  Arm  Reels,  Tensions  and  Pasters. 
Located  at  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Record. 


6  UNIT  HOE 

PRESS— NO.  2550-2&51 
Steel  Cylinders,  roller  bearings. 

Extra  coder  cylinder,  21)4”, 

Doable  folders  and  conveyors, 

AC  Drives  and  complete  Stereo. 
Located  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot-News 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  36 
BRyant  9-1132 


24  PAGE  Hoe  newspaper  press,  stereo¬ 
type  equipment,  23-9/16''  cutoff.  High 
speed  folders.  Immediate  shipment. 
Additional  units  available.  Broker, 

Box  3201,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

WE  ARE  MOVING  into  a  new  build¬ 
ing  and  we  are  getting  a  new  press. 
Our  present  press  will  be  available 
March  1954,  it’s  a  48  page  Goss, 
cut-off,  first  impression  top  deck  cylin¬ 
ders  are  reversible  for  color,  auxiliary 
color  fountains,  top  unit  about  8  years 
old,  double  folders,  web  break  detect¬ 
ors.  electric-  roll  hoist;  rollers  in  per¬ 
fect  conditions,  100  h.p.  motor.  Cutler 
Hammer  drive.  Heavy  duty  pony  auto 
plate;  vacuum  back,  about  8  years 
old,  ink  tank  with  pump.  $40,000  for 
everything.  Can  be  seen  in  daily  opera¬ 
tion.  A.  Kofman,  News  Observer,  San 
Leandro.  California. 

_ Photo-Engraving 

FOR  SALE:  Equipment  for  small  pho¬ 
toengraving  shop.  Best  offer.  For  de¬ 
tails  write  Charles  J.  McDermott.  Liv¬ 
ingston  Street,  Tewksbury,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Telephone  Lowell  2-1040.  \ 

Stereotype 

METAL  FURNACES  FOR  SALE 
1,000-lb.  Automatic  Quick,  with  water- 
cooled  mold  disc. 

I  2 — 1  Ton  Kemp  Immersion  Furnaces, 
No.  5  Hoe,  2.200  lbs.  capacity. 

No.  6  Hoe,  3,600  lbs.  capacity. 

No.  7  Hoe,  4.500  lbs.  capacity,  with 
electric  heating  units. 

4-Ton  Ensign  Reynolds,  with  gas  im¬ 
mersion  heater. 

7-Ton  Hoe  Stereo.  Furnace,  gas  burner. 
(PUMPS,  made  to  order,  for  any  size 
furnace). 

THOMAS  W.  HALL  COMPANY,  Inc. 

_ Stamford.  Connecticut _ 

I  FOR  SALE — 56  pony  auto  plate  chases, 
i  12-em  column,  3-4-5-6  pt. 

column  rule.  Cut  off  23  9/16. 

Will  sell  all  or  any  part. 

I  Reaeonable.  Write 

I  Leo  J.  Carle,  Erie  Dispatch 

I _ Erie,  Pennsylvania _ 

i  FOR  SALE:  Goss  heavy  doty  Dry  Hat 
I  Roller,  chain  drive,  A.C.  motor.  Dealer, 

I  Box  3630.  Editor  4  Publisher. 

Wanted  to  Buy 

NEW'SPAiPER  PRESSES 
COMPOSING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

I  500  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  36,  N.  Y, 

I  50,  60  OR  75  H.P.  AC  motor  press 
'  drive. 

1  GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  903 _ Boise,  Idaho 

WANTED:  Used  Addressograph.  Must 
be  in  good  mechanical  condition. 
Brownsville  Telegraph,  Brownsville, 

Pennsylvania. _ 

WANTED:  DIRECT  PRESSURE 
mat  molding  press. 

Box  3534,  Editor  i  Publisher 

WANTED — PRESS  MOTOR  DRIVE 
Either  60-5  HP  or  75-7)4  HP 
220  Volt — 50/60  Cycle  A.C. 
w-ith  or  without  switchboard 

SHAW  MACHINE  .\iND  TOOL  CO. 
1151  Temple  St.,  Los  Angeles  12,  Cal. 


HOE  7-Uuit  Arched  model  press.  2154" 
cut-off.  Some  units  only  3  years  old. 
„  GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
P.  0.  Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 


DUPLEX 

Metropolitan  Press 

THREE  UNITS 
48  pages  collect  24  straight 
AAJ.  Motor  and  Controls — 23-9/16" 
Cut-off 

Hay  be  seen  in  daily  operation. 

aiCHARDSON-SOVDE  CO.,  INC. 
503-6  Fourth  Avenue  South 
Minneapolis  15,  Minnesota 
BR  1115 


_ HPXF  WANTED _ 

_ Administrative _ 

YOUNG  PROMOTION  MAi.\.  Agres- 
sive  Florida  newspaper  needs  hardhit- 
ing,  effective  young  promotion  man 
who  ran  demonstrate  he  is  capable  of 
becoming  a  key  executive.  Outline  pro¬ 
fessional  background  in  detail  first  let¬ 
ter.  Inquiries  held  stricly  confidential. 

Box  3420,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

PROMOTION  AND  SALBS-MTNDED 
business  manager  wanted  for  small 
daily.  Prefer  adequately  equipped  ex¬ 
cept  in  selling  local  advertising.  Not 
a  fairy-tale  job  but  a  real  opportunity 
for  a  reliable  man  not  too  far  ad¬ 
vanced  in  middle  life  and  with  a  back¬ 
ground  of  experience  on  a  good  weekly 
nr  small  daily.  Box  3600,  Editor  4 
I  Publisher. 


OFFICE-BUSINESS  MANAGER 

AUDITOR,  payroll,  full  charge  of  finan¬ 
cial  and  credit  departments.  Give 
background  in  detail  and  state  salary 
desired.  11,000  ABC  afternoon  daily 
in  growing  community  of  30,000.  38 

miles  from  Philadelphia.  Times-Jour- 
nal,  Vineland,  New  Jersey. 

W.ANTED,  GENERAL  MANAGER  to 
take  charge  of  English  language  news¬ 
paper  in  South  America.  Must  speak 
Spanish  well,  and  preferably  have  had 
Latin  .Vmerican  experience.  Must  be 
good  organizer,  capable  administrator, 
good  salesman,  in  order  to  supervise 
all  aspects  of  paper  including  circula¬ 
tion  and  adviser.  For  right  man  there 
would  be  a  good  salary,  plus  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  buying  into  paper  at  later 
date  if  desired.  Write  full  details 
and  chronological  resume  of  all  educa¬ 
tion  and  experience  in  first  letter  to 
Box  3603,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Circniadon 


EXPERIENCED 

CIRCULATION 

MANAGER 

WANTED  immediately  for 
Southern  Daily.  We  want  a 
man  who  is  aggressive  and 
with  the  know-how  to  build 
sound  circulation.  This  is  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  the 
right  man.  Write  giving  com¬ 
plete  information. 

Manager 

THE  DAILY  ADVERTISER 

LAFAYETTE,  LOUISIANA 


CIRCULATION 

MANAGER 


Required 

For  A 

Small  Independently 
Owned  Select 
Montreal  Magazine 

KNOM'LEDGE  OP: 

Direct  Mail  Promotion 
and 

Circulation  Records 
ESSE.NTIAL 

Write  outlining 

EXPERIENCE 

QUALIFICATIONS 

and 

SALARY  EXPECTED 

TO: 

Box  3604 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


CITY  DISTRICT  MANAGER 

MORNING  AND  SUNDAY  PAPER  lo¬ 
cated  in  Middle  West  city  of  over 
150,000.  An  experienced  man  who  un¬ 
derstands  boys  and  has  proven  that 
he  can  increase  circulation,  handle  col¬ 
lections  efficiently  and  give  excellent 
service.  We  believe  the  pay  is  sibove 
average  and  there  is  a  monthly  bonus 
plan,  five  day  week,  hospitalization  and 
insurance  plan,  pension  plan.  If  you 
ran  convince  us  that  you  are  the  right 
man  there  is  opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment.  Write  Box  3504,  Editor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher,  giving  age,  experience  and  ref¬ 
erences. 


6,000  DAILY  needs  experienced  young 
man  to  train  as  circulation  manager. 
Rock  Springs  Newspapers,  Rock 
Springs.  Wyoming. _ 

THRIVING  WEEKLY,  about  to  go 
daily,  in  Nation's  fastest  growing 
I  Community,  Chart  Area  2  wants  top- 
I  notch  Circulation  Manager  to  build 
Little  Merchant’s  organization.  Must 
be  proven,  home  delivery  executive. 
Minimum  8  years’  experience,  under 
45  years  old,  looking  for  unusual  op¬ 
portunity'  with  newspaper  chain.  Write 
all,  first  letter,  including  salary  re¬ 
quirements.  Box  3502,  Editor  4  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

CREW'  MANAGER 

EXPERIENCED,  to  take  full  charge  of 
j  outside  subscription  gales  crew  for 
I  Nassau’s  only  daily  and  fastest  grow- 
I  ing  newspaper.  Permanent  position. 

I  .Must  have  car.  Salary,  override — car 
allowance.  R.  Hepp,  Newsday,  64 
I  Main  Street,  Hempstead,  Long  Island. 

Claarified  AdvertisiBg 

I  A  SWELL  OPPORTUNITY  for  depart- 
I  ment  manager  or  supervisor — or  for 
j  sales  person  ready  to  move  up.  One 
with  sound  background  and  proven 
gales  ability.  This  is  a  thriving  classi- 
fled  department  of  an  important  East- 
I  ern  Daily  (within  100  miles  of  New 
'  York)  5  day  week.  Good  starting  sal- 
I  ary  and  bonus.  P.O.  Box  42,  Planet- 
I  arium  Station.  New  York  24,  N.  Y. 

,  TELEPHONE  BOOM  SUPERVISOR 
AMBITIOUS  woman  to  take  complete 
I  charge.  Must  have  good  knowledge  of 
I  gales  and  training  the  selling  efforts  of 
others.  Midwest  metropolitan  daily; 

I  strong  competitive  market,  good  earn- 
’  ings  and  bright  future.  First  letter 
i  must  contain  complete  information  in¬ 
cluding  salary  requirement.  Write  Box 

3305,  Editor  4  Publisher. _ 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  for  11,000 
circulation  daily.  Excellent  opportuni¬ 
ty  for  classified  salesman  desiring  ad¬ 
vancement.  Write,  call  or  wire,  adver¬ 
tising  manager.  The  Daily  Plainsman, 
Huron,  South  Dakota. 

CLASSIFIED  .ADVERTISING  8ALES- 
MAN — Experienced,  with  copy  and 
layout  ability,  to  fill  vacancy  on  our 
staff.  New  England  newspaper.  Excel¬ 
lent  salary,  plus  bonus  and  profit- 
sharing.  3-day  week.  Reply  all  details 
with  strict  confidence  to  Box  3539, 
Editor  4  Publisher. 


IDEAL  OPPORTUNITY 

PERMANENT,  satisfying  future  open 
to  expereinced,  industrious  advertising 
salesman  on  93.000  circulation  ABC 
Catholic  -vi-eekly  in  Northern  Ohio,  now 
understaffed  due  to  retirement  of  key 
men.  3-time  winner  of  top  national 
editorial  honors,  this  is  a  highly  re¬ 
garded  advertising  medium,  carrying 
merchandising  linage  of  all  major  de¬ 
partment  stores,  leading  food  chains, 
national  accounts.  Full  promotional 
support  of  your  selling  efforts.  Excel¬ 
lent  financial  arrangement;  pension 
plan,  other  desirable  benefits.  Send 
complete  details,  including  educational 
background  and  marital  status.  Box 

3605,  Editor  4  Publisher. _ 

ADVERTISING  DISPLAY  MAN  with 
layout  ability  wanted  on  6-day  daily 
immediately.  State  experience,  salary, 
age,  references,  and  marital  status. 

Neooho  ( Missouri)  Dally  News. _ 

ADVBR’TISING  SALESMEN  Chart 
'  .\rea  2,  to  service  major  accounts  and 
develop  new  ones.  Enlargement  of 
newspaper  makes  two  positions  avail¬ 
able.  Box  3637.  Editor  4  Publisher. 
ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  wanted 
for  25.000  paper.  Salary  based  on 
experience.  Insurance,  hospitalization 
and  pension  plans.  Growing  communi¬ 
ty.  Write  -kdvertising  Manager,  Jour- 

nal,  Salina,  Kansas. _ 

EXPERIENCED  Advertising  Saloi- 
I  man  with  copy  and  layout  ability  for 
aggressive  combined  Georgia  daily  in 
fast  growing  community. 

VACATION,  insurance,  bonus,  etc. 
In  first  letter  give  background,  salary 
I  desired  and  when  available  to  Joe 
Carter,  Advertising  Manager,  Newspa- 
!  per  Printing  Corp.,  Augusta,  Geor^a. 


editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  September  5.  1953 


_ HELP  WANTED 

_ Display  AdvertisinB _ 

ADVEJtTlSING  MANAGER  -  SALHIS 
MAN,  under  35,  who  knows  business 
thoroughly,  csn  direct  others.  Salary 
and  bonus.  Ideal  living  conditions. 
Write  Lc^kwood  Phillips,  publisher, 
A3iC  national  award  winning  semi¬ 
weekly  Carteret  County  News-Times, 
Morehead  City,  North  Carolina. 
AGGRESSIVE  combined  Georgia  dai¬ 
lies  desire  services  of  ambitious  and 
experienced  advertising  salesman. 
Should  be  able  to  make  presentable 
layout  and  write  copy.  Write  full  par¬ 
ticulars  to  Retail  Advertising  Manager, 
Ledger-Enquirer  Newspapers,  Colum- 
bus.  Georgia. 


display  ADVERTISING  sales¬ 
man  experienced  in  competitive  selling. 
Immediate  opening.  Permanent.  Give 

age,  references,  experience,  layout  abil¬ 

ity,  salary  expected  in  first  letter. 
Write  Advertising  Manager,  The  Alex- 
andria  Gazette,  Alexandria,  Virginia. 


WE  HAVE  a  good  position  open  for 
an  advertising  man,  either  experienced 
or  one  who  wants  chance  to  get  more 
experience,  Twice-a-week  paper  in  ex¬ 
tra  good  business  area.  Give  complete 
details,  salary  wanted,  etc.  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  Republican  &  Independent,  Hum¬ 
boldt.  Iowa. 


ADVERTISING  DEP.ARTMENT  large 
twice  weekly  near  Detroit,  Michigan, 
75th  year,  congenial  staff.  Winner 
highest  editorial  awards.  Man  or  wom¬ 
an  needed  for  Display  Advertising 
staff.  Sales  and  layout  experience  nec¬ 
essary.  Write  Strauss  Gantz,  Publish¬ 
er,  The  Wyandotte  News-Herald,  Wy- 
andotte.  Michigan. 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


EXPERIENCED  WOMAN  WRITER  to 
assist  with  women’s  pages,  writing  of 
society  and  feature  assignments  on  6 
day  northern  Ohio  evening  newspaper. 
Give  full  experience  and  qualifications 
in  letter  to  Box  3559,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ 


EXTRA  GOOD  POSITION  for  reporter 
to  take  charge  of  news  on  our  twice- 
a-week  newspaper,  experienced  or  one 
who  wants  to  better  himself  with  more 
experience  in  twice-a-week  field.  Give 
complete  details,  salary,  etc.  in  first 
letter.  Republican  &  Independent, 
Hiiniiboldt.  Iowa. _ 


GENERAL  REPORTER  on  small  city 
daily,  nice  clean  plant,  well  equipped. 
Thomas  E.  West.  Herald,  Morris,  Ill. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  afternoon 
and  Sunday  daily  in  Chart  Area  53. 
Unusual  opportunity  for  right  man. 
Box  3530,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


REPORTER 

SPACE  reporter  for  New  York  group 
of  business  papers;  good  opportuni- 
ty.  Box  3&36,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


VACANCY  for  general  reporter,  since 
we  promoted  him  to  editor,  need  all 
around  man,  even  possible  some  sports. 
Beginner  OK  if  qualified,  but  must 
have  real  interest.  Write  full  details. 
Daily  News,  Lewistown,  Montana. 


YOUNG  EDITOR  -  MANAGER  for 
strong,  well-equipped  Northern  Cali¬ 
fornia  weekly.  Experience  helpful;  ap¬ 
titude.  interest  and  responsibility  es¬ 
sential.  .Salary.  .f75  to  $K5.  Write  Box 
3610,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER-CAMERAMAN  wanted 
immediately  for  afternoon  paper. 
Chart  .\rea  Jl.  Box  3641,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Pliotogniphy 


MANAGING  EDITOR  on  progressive 
Michigan  daily  fully  modernly  equip¬ 
ped.  Give  newspaper  experience,  ref¬ 
erences  and  salaries  received.  Position 
is  permanent.  Box  3503,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  _ _ 


MANAGING  EDITOR  position  open 
for  experienced,  ambitious  man  under 
50,  with  proven  executive  ability.  Good 
salary,  new  building,  modern  plant. 
An  old,  established  daily  newspaper  of 
18,500  circulation  in  city  of  26,000. 
Former  editor  retired  after  43  years. 
Fort  Dodge  Messenger,  Port  Dodge, 
Iowa.  _ _ 


IMMEDI.\TE  OPENING  available  for 
a  young  man,  preferably  married,  who 
desires  permanent  spot  on  small  ABC, 
Ohio  Select  List  newspaper.  Splendid 
opportunity  for  an  aggressive  young 
fellow  who  knows  layout  and  likes  to 
pound  the  pavement  for  advertising 
tVrite  E.  M.  Hopkins,  Review -Times, 
rostoria,  Ohio,  stating  availability,  ex- 
perience.  and  wage  requirements. 
NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  solicit- 
or  with  knowledge  of  poultry,  feed, 
farming,  etc.;  must  be  able  to  make 
layouts  and  be  good  salesman;  car  nec¬ 
essary;  salary  open;  this  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  on  a  daily  newspaper 
with  a  poultry  and  farm  section.  'Times 
Journal,  Vineland,  New  Jersey.  38 
miles  from  Philadelphia. 

RARE  OPPORTUNITY~for  live-wire 
on  large,  growing  weekly,  half-hour 
limes  Square.  Hustler,  accustomed  to 
competition,  will  find  attractive  offer, 
unexcelled  prospects.  Box  3633.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

TOP  POSITION 

GREAT  OPPORTUNITY  for  enterpris- 
mg  salesman.  Quality  weekly.  Top  sal¬ 
ary.  Spokesman  Publishing  Co..  New 

Q  aQoo'  ‘?,‘‘’  Charter 

9-3900.  Mr.  Glaser. 


WANTED — newsman  capable  of  han¬ 
dling  desk  on  afternoon  newspaper. 
Must  be  industrious  and  sober.  Apply 
The  Sun-Joumal,  New  Bern,  N.  C. 


WANTED  reporter  with  at  least  one 
year’s  experience  for  Texas  daily,  pre¬ 
fer  unmarried  person.  Box  3548,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Pulblisher. 


PICTURE  STORIES  WANTED 
All  Subjects.  50%  royalties.  Interna¬ 
tional  resales.  Contact  P.  I.  P.,  305  E. 
75  St..  New  York  21,  N.  Y. 


INSTRUCTION 


_ Classified  Advertising 

Here’s  How  YOUR  Small  Paper 
Can  Develop  Its  OWN 
Classified  Manager  .  .  . 

DOES  lack  of  a  trained  Manager 
stymie  Classified  Advertising  growth 
for  your  paper  1  ’Then  do  this; 

SELECT  an  alert,  intelligent  man  or 
woman  and  enroll  him  in  the  Howard 
Parish  Course  in  Classified  Advertii- 
ing. 

THIS  correspondence  course  pro¬ 
vides  thorough  instruction  in  every¬ 
thing  from  Want  -td  fundamentals  to 
the  mechanics  of  running  a  small-paper 
Classified  section.  Fee  of  $44  coven 
basic  course;  $4  more  pays  for  in¬ 
struction  on  departmental  operationi. 
Course  starts  September  1. 

Write  for  full  details  today.  Specify 
Brochure  B,  Please  1 

HOWARD  PARISH 
School  of  Classified  Advertising 
2900  N.W.  7»th  St.  Miami  47,  Fla. 


Promotfon — ^Public  Relations 


PRO-MOTION  ASSISTANT 
YOUNG  M.\N  to  assist  promotion 
manager  of  midwest  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper  in  carrier  boy,  circulation  and 
editorial  promotion.  Excellent  opportu¬ 
nity  for  the  right  man.  Will  consider 
someone  who  has  had  previous  expe¬ 
rience  on  small  town  newspaper.  Write 
full  details  of  experience,  age.  refer¬ 
ences,  salary  desired.  Box  3629,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Salesmen 


WANT  TO 
MAKE  A  MOVE? 

How  About 
Out  West? 

AFTERNOON  DAILY  PAPER 
needs  a 
Young.  Single. 

Experienced  .Newsman 
Who  Can 

Write  Copy  Fast, 

.\nd  Not  .Afraid  Of  Work. 

TRAA'EL  EXPENSE  REIMBURSED 

Write  .Airmail  giving  experience 

Box  3609,  Editor  &  Publisher 


SALESMAN 

WELL-KNOWN  company  can  use  an¬ 
other  salesman  who  is  acquainted  with 
daily  newspaper  editors,  doing  service 
contact  work.  Give  experience  and 
salaiT  desired.  Box  3323,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


AdmlnistradTC 


SUCCESSFUL  operator  of  amall  daily 
wants  to  progress  to  larger  paper. 
Would  run  non-metropolitan  newspaper 
for  salary  and  per  cent  of  prt^t  or 
would  take  business  inanager,  person¬ 
nel  manager,  or  publisher’s  assistant 
job  in  100,000  and  up  field.  Box  3316, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


Mechanical 


YOUNG  MAN  who  can  layout  and  sell, 
oelf-starter  who  has  couple  years’  ex- 
^rience,  looking  for  a  spot  to  “go 
^aces  ’  in  25,000  Nebraska  city.  Only 
daily,  but  aggre.ssive.  Tell  all  first 
letter.  Box  3606,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ _ Editorial _ 

ALERT  competent  rewrite  man  who 
knows  news  and  can  handle  it  for  a 
fast 'moving  metropolitan  afterB'Oon 
city  desk.  Man  we  want  is  away  above 
average,  and  will  be  offered  above 
average  pay  to  start  with  raises  as  hie 
performance  justifies  them.  Chart 
Area  56.  Please  give  fullest  details 
of  experience,  education,  salary  re¬ 
quirements  in  first  application.  Box 

3402,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MORNING  newspaper  with  circulation 
of  60,000  in  Middle  West  seeks  compe¬ 
tent  desk  man.  Must  come  for  per¬ 
sonal  interview.  Box  3417,  Editor  A 
Publisher, _ 

SEEKING 

LARGER  OPPORTUNITIES? 

LEADING  national  business  magazine 
IS  seeking  young  man  with  2  to  6 
years  daily  newspaper  industrial  beat, 
reiporting-desk  experience  for  news  edi¬ 
torial  position.  Salary  commensurate 
with  experience  and  ability.  Excellent 
opportunities  for  growth.  Write  Box 

3403,  Editor  A  Pnblisher,  giving  full 
resume. 


OPENING  for  stripper-printer  and 
router-etcher.  Union  or  eligible,  37  Vi 
hour  week.  Day  scale  $111.68,  night 
scale  $119.33.  Write,  A.  E.  Bosene, 
Production  Manager,  St.  Paul  Dispatch- 
Pioneer  Press,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 


MECHANICAL  ENGINEER  with  some 
training  in  electricity  for  newspaper 
work ;  press  engineering  experiemce 
desirable.  Permanent  with  chance  for 
advancement.  Give  age,  education,  ex¬ 
perience  and  salary  requirements.  Ap¬ 
plication  confidential.  Box  3501,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED.  CAP.ABLE  EDITOR  to  take 
charge  of  editorial  and  news  dejiart- 
ments  English-language  newspaper  in 
South  .America.  Must  sjieak  Spanish  and 
preferably  have  had  Latin  .American  ex¬ 
perience.  Alust  be  resourceful,  energetic, 
capalilc  of  putting  out  an  interesting 
liaper.  For  right  man  there  would  be  a 
good  salary,  plus  the  possibility  of 
buying  into  paper  at  a  later  date  if 
wished.  Write  full  details  and  chrono¬ 
logical  resume  of  all  education  and 
excrience  in  first  letter  to  Box  3602, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  keenly  interested  and  well 
grounded  in  public  affairs  has  good  job 
waiting  on  afternoon  daily.  Experience 
in  covering  county  board,  school  board 
or  city  council  is  major  requirement, 
also  ability  to  write  concise,  meticu¬ 
lous  copy.  Starting  salary  .$80-$85 
weekly,  liberal  merit  raises,  generous 
additional  benefits,  desirable  commu¬ 
nity.  Write  fully  to  Box  3560,  Editor 
&  Pnblisher. 


NEW  ENGLAND  afternoon  newspaper 
wants  fully  experienced  wire  editor 
who  ran  also  sit  in  slot  and  on  rim. 
Must  have  at  least  four  years  desk  ex- 

Eerience.  New  lEnglander  preferred. 

ife  insurance  and  hospital  benefits. 
Five-day,  40-hour  week.  Box  3607, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER,  small 
daily.  Chart  Area  *6.  All  details  in¬ 
cluding  references,  experience,  avail¬ 
ability.  salary  requirement  to  Box 
3608,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED  AT  ONCE 

A  DAY  combination  floor 
and  machine  man.  Will  assist 
in  finding  housing  in  good 
location  at  reasonable  rent. 
Give  full  information  in  first 
letter.  Our  Composing  Room 
personnel  members  of  I’TU. 
Write  John  P.  Eck,  Day 
Foreman,  Clarksburg  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  Clarksburg,  West 
Virginia. 


BUSINESS  MANAGER 

AGGRESSIVE  GRADUATE  LAWYER 
specially  trained  for  newspaper  man¬ 
agement  in  efficient,  cost-conscious  op¬ 
eration  desires  position  as  Busineu 
Manager  in  daily  10,000-25,000.  Prac¬ 
tical  experience  in  editorial,  advertii- 
ing,  circulation,  and  business  end  of 
newspapering.  Good  personality,  ana¬ 
lytical  mind,  and  ability  to  get  along 
with  people.  Available  for  interview 
immediately.  All  replies  in  strict  confi¬ 
dence.  Box  3623,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MANAGER  large  weekly,  small  daily, 
upper  midwest.  20  years  topflight  com¬ 
petitive  ad,  news,  business  experience. 
Married,  family,  aggressive,  mixer,  9 
years  general  manager  large,  success- 
ful  semi-weekly.  Can’t  buy  in  here; 
interested  challenging  job  with  oppor¬ 
tunities.  where  experience,  hard  work 
count.  Box  3612,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Artists — Cartoonists 


POLITICAL  CARTOONIST 
NOW  with  International  Press  Service, 
Washington,  D.  C..  creating  political 
cartoons  which  appear  regularly  on 
editorial  and  front  pages  of  newspa¬ 
pers  in  50  countries.  Cartoons  have 
ai>peared  in  national  magazine  and 
newspapers.  Will  send  samples.  Vet, 
31.  Prefer  Chart  Areas  SI  or  S2.  but 
will  go  anywhere.  Box  3500,  Editor  t 
Publisher. 


APTEKNOOiX  DAILY  NEWSPAPER, 
Chart  .\rea  SO,  will  shortly  have  open¬ 
ing  for  crack  machinist  in  12  machine 
modern  shop.  Guaranteed  annual  top 
wage.  Benefits.  Open  shop.  Fine  com¬ 
munity.  Good  housing  available.  This 
is  an  opportunity  that  is  not  often 
available.  Tell  all  first  letter  in  confi¬ 
dence.  Box  3611,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


\VANTED;  Linotype  oiierator  at  once. 
Floor  exjierience  or  willingness  to 
learn.  Chance  to  live  in  good  small 
town  with  good  schools.  CAR  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Cissna  Park.  Illinois. 


WRITERS  SERVICES 


Literary  Agency 


WRITERS  1  —  TV  MINDED  1  You  do 
not  have  to  be  a  television  writer  to 
write  for  TV.  Outline,  plot,  or  aynopiis 
will  suffice.  Write  for  terms — TODAY  1 
Mead  Agency,  419  4th  Avenne,  New 
Vork  16,  New  York. 


Circulation 


CIRCULATiU.N  MANAGER,  21  year*’ 
experience  all  phases  circulation  and 
promotion  highly  competitive  morning, 
evening  and  Sunday  fields.  Sound  pro¬ 
duction  record.  Qualified  assume  full 
responsibility  entire  operation  25,000 
to  100,000.  Age  41.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Now  employed  but  desire 
change.  Prefer  Chart  .\rea  3.  4,  5,  9. 
Full  detailed  letter  and  photo  if  de¬ 
sired.  Box  3515.  Editor  A  Publish^. 


ROAD  M.VN  on  one  of  South’s  largest 
newspapers  wishes  circulation  manag¬ 
er’s  job  on  smaller  newspaper.  Fa¬ 
miliar  with  all  phases  circulation  work. 
Fifteen  years’  experience.  Box  3519, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


WEEKLY  Newspaper  circulation  rec¬ 
ords  maintained  to  ABC  standard  by 
expert  with  25  years’  experience.  Part 
time  basis.  Opening  for  one  more  pa¬ 
per  in  Metropolitan  New  York  Area. 
References.  Box  3430,  Editor  A  Pn>>' 

liaher. _  _  _ 

WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  circulation 
increased  and  records  maintained  to 
ABC  standards  by  expert  with  2» 
years’  experience.  Part  time  basis. 
Metropolitan  New  York  Area  preferred. 
References.  Box  3628,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED  ! 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Circulation 

Editorial 

Editorial 

able  Circulation  Manager.  I'Q  years’ 
(iperience  in  all  fields  seeks  progres¬ 
sive  publisher.  Outstanding  record  as 
economical  producer  in  highly  competi¬ 
tive  areas.  Hard  worker  capable  of  in¬ 
spiring  loyalty.  Served  apprenticeship 
under  one  of  nation’s  top  circulation 
men.  -tm  now  Circulation  Manager  in 
city  of  over  100,000.  Age  37,  top  ref¬ 
erences,  good  education.  Box  3G38, 

Kditor  &  PuWisher^ _ 

CIRCUL-VTIOX  MANAGER  available 
immediately.  Eaniily  man  in  early  thir¬ 
ties  with  17  years’  experience,  nine 
years  as  circulation  manager.  Sound, 
proven  record  on  18,000  combination 
converted  from  14.000  P.M.  Best  of 
referenoes.  South  preferred.  Write 

Box  3026,  E<litor  &  Publisher. _ 

CIRCl’L.\T10N — Young  Man  with  11 
years’  experience  on  a  large  eastern 
metropolitan  paper.  Complete  knowl¬ 
edge  of  circulation  —  inside  and  out¬ 
side.  Now  assistant  circulation  direc¬ 
tor  on  a  group  of  smaller  i)apers  but 
desire  a  change  for  a  valid  reason. 
Chart  .Area  S2.  Box  3632,  Editor  & 
publisher. 

_ Coireapondenta 

NEW  ENGLAND 

AMBITIOUS  young  reporter  on  top 
Boston  newspaper  seeks  news,  feature, 
or  special  assignments.  Experienced 
in  politics,  sports.  Box  3551,  Editor 
t  Publisher. 


Dhplay  Athrer 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  with  rec¬ 
ord  of  increases  all  departments  seeks 
position  on  daily  15-30,000  circulation. 
45.  married.  Best  of  references.  State 
salary.  Box  3520,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  EXECUTIVE,  17 
years  in  present  connection  with  large 
newspaper,  wants  change  to  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  good  small  daily.  South  or 
Midwest  preferred.  Twenty-five  years’ 
experience  local,  national,  classified, 
editorial.  Age  4-6,  married,  two  chil¬ 
dren.  Industrious,  sober,  good  leader, 
excellent  references.  Write  Box  3525, 
Editor  &  PuWlisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  or  Num¬ 
ber  1  man.  20  years  national  and  re¬ 
tail.  Excellent  references  and  record. 
Married,  43.  Permanent.  Box  3532, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

AD  M.AN  seeks  position  on  10-30.000 
western  paper  with  oiiportunity  of 
moving  into  Manager.  'Now  employed. 
6  years  metropolitan.  Exi  ellent  refer¬ 
enoes.  Married.  Vet.  .Age  29.  Jlox 
5*13.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSOCIATE  EDITOR,  34,  of  Midwest  i 
farm  publication  desires  position  offer- 1 
in;  opportunity  for  further  advance¬ 
ment  in  editorial  or  production  fields. 
Currently  handling  planning  of  content  ! 
and  aupervising  staff  of  150,000  circn-  j 
lation  farm  monthly.  Can  handle  cam- 
<rs.  do  layout,  and  understand  adver- ! 
tiaing  contracts  or  schednlea.  Back- 1 
pound  includes  experience  managing 
weekly  newspaper,  BJ  from  University  , 
of  Missouri  School  of  Journalism  in 
iWl,  3  years  in  Air  Force  combat 
Mmera  unit.  Married,  two  small  sons. 
'Vill  consider  any  location,  but  prefer 

•  coastal  area.  Box  3411,  Editor  A 
rubliaher. 

PAS'!:  I’ve  been  managing  editor,  edi-  j 
torial  writer,  war  correspondent,  i 
UN  analyst,  book  reviewer,  commen- 1 
t»ry  writer,  etc.,  with  fkrst-hand  ' 
knowledge  of  the  newspaper,  news ! 
- ‘ioncy,  and  radio  fields.  | 

"RESENT;  I’m  looking  for  a  perms- 
?«nt,  challenging  job,  preferably  not  ; 
lu  a  big  city. 

That’s  up  to  yon.  Box  3410, 

_  Editor  A  Pnhligher. _ 

WffiE  EDITOR  southern  daily  wants 
11”  1?*  •'sporter  or  on  desk  for  big  or 
•mall  paper.  Chart  Areas  1,  2.  Was 
uuns  journalism  grad,  collage  editor; 

*  years  New  York  City  daily,  draft 
“[erred.  Box  3425,  Editor  A  Pnh- 


VXA  &  vy AW*  I 

general,  police,  local,  county  govern- 
menta,  courts,  features,  J-grad,  single, 
available  now.  Chart  Area  2,  3,  0. 
Box  3422,  Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

REPORTER,  Writer.  Inject  verve, 
acumen,  humor  into  work.  2J4  years’ 
experience.  Young,  vet,  BA,  Phi  Beta 
Kappa.  Box  3435,  Editor  A  Fnhlisher. 

SPORTS  editor-writer,  6  years,  left 
dangling  by  fold-up.  Prise  winning 
copy,  appealing  layout  and  can  doable 
on  desk.  Go  anywhere  for  key  post. 

30,  family,  BA,  Marine  vet.  Need  sub¬ 
stantial  salary.  Box  3414,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

SPORTS  REPORTER — Editor.  5  years 
daily  experience;  makeup,  layout,  etc. 
Available  immediately  for  good  future. 
Age  29,  married,  vet.  Box  3433,  Editor 
A  Publisher, _ 

EDITOR-WEEKLIES 

SEEKS  post  on  weekly.  Chart  Areas  2, 
1;  tabloid,  standard;  smart  make-up, 
tight  copy;  full  knowledge  govern¬ 
ment,  labor,  religion;  features,  inter¬ 
views;  free  October  1.  State  salary. 
Vet,  43,  B.A.,  family  man.  Box  3516, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EDI’TOR  WHO  CAN 

MAKE  PAGES  TALK 

EXPERIENCED  industrial  editor,  la¬ 
bor  reporter,  writer,  layout  men,  pho¬ 
tographer — specializes  in  picture  story 
production — ^age  26 — wants  creative 
writing  or  picture  story  work.  Box 

3526,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDITOR’S  MEMO 

EIGHT  YEARS  editorial  writer  large 
Eastern  daily.  Nine  p>oevious  news 
experience.  Thirty-eight,  family.  Euro¬ 
pean  travel.  Foreign  affairs,  American 
history  specialist.  Best  references.  Box 

3527,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

'  EDITOR-REPORTER 

YOUNG  Editor,  editorialist,  feature 
writer,  personal  touch ;  experience 
small  dailies  and  foreign  correspond¬ 
ence,  9  years’  experience,  seeks  editor¬ 
ship  or  reporter  job  daily  or  magazine. 
Energetic,  highly  recommended.  Age 

31,  go  anywhere.  Box  3556,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

J-GRAO,  married,  27,  trained  for  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations,  worked  as  reporter, 
photographer,  wire  editor,  technical 
editor.  Seeks  news,  empIoy<ee  publica¬ 
tion  or  Public  Relations  job.  Good  ret- 
erences.  Box  14,  Munroe  Falls,  Ohio. 
JOURNALIST  with  12  years’  experi¬ 
ence  as  night  editor  reporter  and  ad¬ 
vertising,  is  able  to  write  and  speak 
in  six  languages.  Born  in  Sweden,  mar¬ 
ried,  age  30,  desires  good  opportunity 
on  a  newspaper  or  trade  journal.  Will 
settle  anywhere.  Box  3531,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

MAN.AOIXG  Editor — aircraft  house 
organ  (12  years),  village  weekly  (5 
years),  seeks  opportunity  Chart  Areas 

4.  5  or  9.  as  editor-manager  large 
weekly.  Best  references.  Box  3557, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

NEWS  or  sport  job  on  10-25,000  daily 
by  ex-sports  editor,  single,  24,  vet, 
3  years  work,  college.  Box  3550,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

NEWS-FEATURE  WRIT^  se^ 
tough  job  in  growing  area.  3)4  years 
newspapers,  government.  lU  grad,  R<'- 
quest  biograpliy.  Box  3511,  Editor  & 

Publisher.  _  _ 

WOMEN’S  EDI’TOR  and  reporter,  sev¬ 
en  years  New  A'ork  City  morning  daily, 
two  years  general  news  small  city 
daily,  expert  on  food,  fashions,  home 
furnishings,  child  rare,  desires  chal¬ 
lenging  position.  Chart  .Areas  9.  10, 
11  or  12.  Box  3521,  Editor  &  Puh- 

lisher. _ 

YOUNG  BEPORTER.'M.AT.'vet.  some 
experience,  seeks  beginner’s  spot  on 
daily,  weekly  anywhere.  Box  3528, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  WOM.AX,  26,  M.A.  literature, 
teaching  background,  desires  publish¬ 
ing  work  in  Philadelphia  area.  Box 
3508,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
Aggressive,  All-Around  reporter. 
iyi  years  medium  New  York.  Ohio  dai¬ 
lies.  Seek  spot  larger  paper  in  Chart 
Areas  1,  2.  J-grad.  27.  Vet.  Married. 
Box  3022.  Editor  4  Publisher. 


NEWSMAN:  Skill  and  interest  in  hu¬ 
man  problems.  6  years’  experience  dai¬ 
ly  reporter,  photographer,  magazine 
editor,  features.  In  West.  Box  3533, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR  and  page  one  humor 
and  satire  columnist,  guaranteed  cir¬ 
culation  builder  and  readership  getter, 
urgently  desires  position  Chart  Area 
SIO.  Doctor  suggests  warm  climate  for 
hay  fever.  20  years’  experience  all 
phases  newspapering.  Several  years’ 
experience  editor  Pacific  Coast  wire 
service.  Past,  clean  copy,  geod  photog¬ 
rapher.  Presently  working  northern 
city  21.000  population.  Would  con¬ 
sider  weekly  wanting  good  solid  man 
with  ideas.  Box  3545,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

SPORTS  EDITOR,  mature,  5  years’ 
experience  all  phases,  college  grad, 
faimily.  Wants  job  with  future.  Box 
3517,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

YOUNG  PUBLISHER  v^th  experience 
also  as  reporter,  editor,  sales  manager, 
advertising  manager,  U.P.  bureau  chief 
SEEKS  NEW  JOB  ABROAD  OR  AT 
HOME,  administrative,  public  rela¬ 
tions,  sales  representative,  news. 
$10,000  minimum.  Contact  Don  John¬ 
son,  1241  Olive  Road,  Homewood.  Ill. 


ALERT  young  draft-free 
reporter,  capable,  articulate, 
seeks  news  job  with  Euro¬ 
pean  future. 

TOP  flight  experience,  references. 
Fluent  French,  Spanish.  pa.ssable  Car¬ 
man.  Good  background  World  History, 
Economics.  Now  employed  large  Chart 
Area  52  afternoon  daily.  Box  8635, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


AMBITIOUS  versatile  young  reporter 
4  years’  experience  Journalism  gradu¬ 
ate  Seeks  news  or  sports  position  in 
New  England.  Box  3621,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

CAN  YOU  U«E 
THIS  MAN? 

VERSATILE  young  man,  varieil  news¬ 
paper  experience,  desires  permanent 
position  with  medium  daily  or  firm  in 
Michigan  offering  opportunities  com¬ 
mensurate  with  ability.  Former  swing 
reporter-photographer  on  daily,  editor 
of  weekly,  now  operates  ad  service. 
Knows  editorial,  ad,  backshop  func¬ 
tions.  Prefers  writing,  photography, 
also  does  creative  layout,  artwork, 
cartoons.  Holds  B.A.,  scholastic  honors; 
backshop  course  graduate.  Vet,  26, 
family,  would  appreciate  interview. 
Box  3614,  Kditor  &  Publisher. 
EDITORIAL  ASSIS'f.ANT:  SI. A.  Vet, 
know  advertising  copy,  space  sales, 
reporting,  relocate.  Hox  3625,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  Trade  I^aper  corre¬ 
spondent,  35,  journalisin  degree,  wants 
position  in  Europe,  prefer  France. 
Sjiain.  Single,  can  travel.  Extensive 
knowledge  Europe  and  North  -Africa. 
Vet.  .A-1  references,  now  employecl. 
Box  3615,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

FIELD  EDITOR,  rural  monthly.  Han¬ 
dle  features,  publicity,  public  relations 
.and  news.  Use  Grai>hic.  Helj)  Plan 
and  layout  paper.  Journalism  Grad  of 
University  of  Illinois.  Sfarried,  Vet. 
Harold  G.  Marx,  864  S.  Loraine, 
S|)ringfield.  Illinois. 

FIRST  CL.VSS  sports  editor  seeks  Co¬ 
lorado  or  some  Chart  Area  6  spot.  8 
years’  experience.  Best  possible  ref¬ 
erences.  Box  3616,  Editor  .A  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

HOUSE  ORGAN  EDITOR 

EXPERIENCED  young  newsman,  just 
East  from  job  as  Telegraph-News  Edi¬ 
tor  with  large  (80,000  circulation) 
Western  daily,  seeking  industrial  house 
organ  work  with  future.  Fully  familiar 
layout,  makeup,  production,  plus  all 
lihases  editorial  side.  Some  public  re¬ 
lations  background  gained  as  Army 
pro.  Harvard  educated,  married,  child, 
now  seeking  permanent  spot  in  New 
England.  East,  or  Midwest.  Available 
immediately.  Box  3617,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


REPORTER — editorial  position  by 
teacher  anxious  to  enter  newspaper 
field.  B.A.,  M.A.  Go  anywhere.  Box 

3634,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

REPORTER,  feature  writer  and  re¬ 
write  man.  12  years’  experience,  last 
7  on  paper  of  80,000  circulation.  Ex¬ 
perienced  all  general  beats,  last  5 
years  covering  municipal  government. 
Desires  to  relocate  on  paper  of  similar 
or  larger  circulation,  but  would  con¬ 
sider  smaller  one  if  opportunity  to 
advance.  College.  Veteran.  Best  refer¬ 
ences.  Bold  3627,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
SPORTiTlibl'foR^  writer;  25,  vet, 
all-around  experience  on  afternoon  dai¬ 
ly  35,000.  Box  3618,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

SPORTS — Ohioan,  26,  has  been  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  small  daily  wants  back 
on  sports  beat.  Staff  job  on  large  mid¬ 
west  paper  or  sports  editor  medium 
daily.  Married.  Family.  Box  3631,  Edi- 

tor  A  Publisher, _ 

NOW  BEING  released  from  active 
duty  as  army  publications  editor,  28- 
year-old  former  managing  editor  of 
New  England  semi-weekly  desires  simi¬ 
lar  position  on  small  daily;  or  city, 
wire  or  copy  editor  on  larger  daily. 
B.  ,1.  University  of  Missouri,  MjS. 
Northwestern  University.  Prefer  Chart 
Areas  11  and  12.  Box  3640,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

Fiwotioa — Public  Relatioiis 

AFRICAN  AFFAIRS  specialist  seeks, 
solid  spot  with  U.S.  Firm  with  African 
interests.  Request  biography.  Box 
3510,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  ASSISTANT. 
Experienced  in  house  organ,  news  re¬ 
leases,  pamphlets,  speeches.  Veteran, 
26,  offers  top  potential  to  indnstrial 
firm.  B.A.  English.  MjS.  Journalism. 
Chart  Area  52,  1.  Box  3555,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
ASSISTANT 

SUCXJESSPUL  writer-editor  now  em¬ 
ployed  in  public  relations  seeks  indus¬ 
try,  agency  or  house  organ  position. 
Two  years  dailies ;  5  years  public  re¬ 
lations.  Vet,  28,  married,  college,  top- 
references.  Box  3558,  Editor  A  Puh- 
lisher. _ 

YOU  WILL  PROFIT  by  employing 
me  as  your  public  relations  director, 
home  office  or  field.  Have  held  top  po¬ 
sitions  as  Public  Relations  direcior  for- 
corporate  and  government  organiza¬ 
tions  involving  multi-state  operations. 

HAA’E  ABIIJTY’  to  direct  all  phases 
of  Public  Relations  business.  Compe¬ 
tent  writer,  editor,  all  media;  also 
speeches,  reports.  Able  counselor  and 
organizer.  Commanding  speaker.  Splen¬ 
did  appearance.  Serious  student  con¬ 
temporary  scene.  Know  way  around 
official  Washington.  Unimpeachable 
record.  Married.  Own  home.  Prefer 
Seattle— Dallas — Fort  Worth.  Consider 
other  locations  except  Chart  Area  4,  5. 
Box  3619,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


States  covered  by 
CHART  AREA 
Numbers  that  appear  in 
EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER 
Classified  Ads 

1.  — Maine,  New  Hampshire, 

Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island. 

2.  — New  York,  Connecticut, 

New  Jersey,  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  Maryland,  Washing¬ 
ton  D.C.,  Delaware. 

3.  — W.  Virginia,  Virginia, 

North  Carolina. 

4. -  Georgia,  South  Carolina, 

Florida. 

5.  — ^Mississippi,  Alabama, 

Tennessee,  Kentucky. 

6.  — Michigan,  Ohio,  Indiana, 

Illinois. 

7.  — Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 

North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota. 

8.  — Iowa,  Missouri,  Nebraska, 

Kansas. 

9.  — Arkansas.  Louislsna,  Ok¬ 

lahoma,  Texas. 

0. — Colorado,  New  Mexico, 
Arisona,  Utah. 

1.  — Montana,  Wyoming,  Ida¬ 

ho.  Washington,  Oregon. 

2.  — Caltfonla.  Nevada. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 

We  feel  slighted!  We  want  to 
be  investigated,  too! 

It  is  getting  so  that  it  isn’t  news 
any  more  when  a  newspaper  is  de¬ 
nounced  by  Senator  Joe  McCarthy 
or  a  demand  doesn’t  come  from 
him  for  an  “investigation.”  (The 
man  seems  to  be  investigation- 
happy.)  The  roster  is  getting  so 
long  we  feel  left  out. 

After  all,  we  said  about  the 
same  thing  months  ago  that  Russ 
Wiggins  and  the  Washington  Post 
said  recently.  But  the  Senator 
hasn’t  taken  the  trouble  to  blast 
us  yet.  We  feel  hurt!  We  could 
use  the  publicity,  too. 

After  that  Wechsler-McCarthy 
incident  and  the  report  of  the  spe¬ 
cial  ASNE  committee,  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  carried  an  editorial 
which  said  in  part:  “Mr.  Wechs- 
ler,  the  editor  of  the  New  York 
Post,  was  summoned  twice  before 
the  McCarthy  sub<ommittee  and, 
under  the  pretext  of  questioning 
about  books  he  had  written,  was 
subjected  to  intensive  interroga¬ 
tion  about  editorials  in  his  news¬ 
paper  critical  of  Senator  McCar¬ 
thy.” 

With  that,  the  Post  and  J.  R. 
Wiggins  its  managing  editor,  who 
also  happened  to  be  chairman  of 
the  ASNE  committee  and  was  one 
of  four  who  signed  a  separate  re¬ 
port  chastising  McCarthy,  became 
the  subjects  of  a  demand  for  an 
investigation  by  McCarthy. 

Said  McCarthy  in  a  letter  to  the 
other  editors  on  the  ASNE  com¬ 
mittee:  “You,  the  editors  who  ex¬ 
amined  the  testimony,  will  readily 
recognize  the  complete  and  delib¬ 
erate  falsity  of  the  charge  that 
Wechsler  ‘was  subjected  to  inten¬ 
sive  interrogation  about  editorials 
in  his  newspaper  critical  of  Sena¬ 
tor  McCarthy.’  You  will  also,  of 
course,  recognize  that  the  purpose 
of  this  was  to  mislead  his  readers. 
Obviously,  it  would  have  been  im¬ 
proper  to  have  called  an  editor 
for  the  purpose  of  questioning 
him  about  editorials  critical  of 
the  chairman  of  the  committee.” 

*  If  * 

It  is  comforting  to  have  the 
Senator’s  assurance,  but  neverthe¬ 
less  that  is  just  about  what  he  did. 
If  McCarthy  didn’t  inject  his  own 
name  into  the  questioning  it  was 
implicit  in  the  line  of  interroga¬ 
tion. 

We  said  as  much  in  an  editorial 
on  May  16  before  the  ASNE  com¬ 
mittee  even  read  the  transcript 
(we  had),  but  apparently  Senator 
McCarthy  doesn’t  read  Editor  & 
Publisher  because  we  haven’t 
been  investigated  yet.  We  called 
the  hearing  “an  attempt  to  intimi¬ 
date  a  newspaperman  for  expres¬ 
sing  editorial  views  with  which 
the  Senator  disagrees.”  We  called 
attention  “to  the  danger  of  a  so- 
called  hearing  during  which  the 


pretext  for  summoning  a  witness 
is  pr.ictically  ignored  and  the  time 
is  spent  in  a  fishing  expedition  in¬ 
to  the  editorial  policies  of  an  in¬ 
dependent  newspaper.” 

Even  the  1 1  members  of  the 
ASNE  committee  (seven  of  whom 
Senator  McCarthy  called  on  for 
an  investigation  of  the  Washington 
Post)  declared  in  their  report: 

“Further  questioning  by  McCar¬ 
thy  probed  into  the  editorial  poli¬ 
cies  of  the  New  York  Post  under 
Mr.  Wechsler’s  editorship  and  in- 
tc  the  politcial  affiliations  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  staff,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  editorials  and  col¬ 
umns  critical  of  Senator  McCarthy 
and  other  congressional  investigat¬ 
ors.  as  well  as  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation.” 

But  the  Senator  hasn’t  asked  for 
an  investigation  of  all  1 1  newspa¬ 
pers  represented. 

All  of  which  points  up  the  fact 
that  the  Senator’s  latest  blast  at 
the  Post  is  another  publicity  grab 
and  a  further  attempt  to  intimi¬ 
date  his  critics. 

♦ 

Senator  McCarthy  may  have 
been  scrupulously  careful  not  to 
ask  Wechsler  about  editorials 
which  were  critical  of  him  but 
there  is  no  doubt  in  our  mind  that 
the  Senator  did  have  them  on  his 
mind.  He  queried  the  New  York 
Post  editor  about  his  editorial 
views  on  the  FBI,  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee, 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Internal 
Security  Committee,  which  estab-. 
lishes  the  fact  that  Wechsler  was 
queried  on  his  newspaper’s  editor¬ 
ial  position  and  not  just  on  the 
books  he  was  suppos^  to  have 
written. 

But  one  question  by  the  Sena¬ 
tor  reveals  he  was  implicitly  in¬ 
cluding  himself  in  all  the  question¬ 
ing  about  the  Post  editorials:  “Mr. 
Wechsler,  let  me  ask  you  this.  If 
you  or  I  were  a  member  of  the 
Communist  party,  and  we  wanted 
to  advance  the  Communist  line, 
perhaps  the  most  effective  way  of 
doing  that  would  be  to  claim  we 
deserted  the  party,  and  if  we  got 
in  control  of  the  palmer,  use  that 
paper  to  attack  and  smear  anybody 
who  actually  was  fighting  com¬ 
munism.  Now,  without  saying 
whether  you  have  done  it,  you 
would  agree  that  would  be  a  good 
tactic,  would  you  not?” 

Undoubtedly,  Senator  McCarthy 
considers  himself  as  a  fighter  of 
communism  and  had  in  mind  some 
of  the  editorial  attacks  on  him  by 
the  Post. 

■ 

Berding  in  New  Post 

Washington — Andrew  Berding, 
Defense  Department  information 
chief,  has  been  appointed  assistant 


E  &  P  CALENDAR 

Sept.  11-13 — ^Wyoming  Press 
Association,  annual  Summer 
meeting,  IXL  Dude  Ranch,  Day- 
ton,  Wyo. 

Sept.  13-18 — ^National  Photo 
Conference,  sponsored  by  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Photograph¬ 
ers’  Association.  George  East¬ 
man  House,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  14-17  —  International 
Stereotypers  Union,  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Sept.  14-15 — PNPA  Classi¬ 
fied  Clinic,  Fort  Stanwix  Ho¬ 
tel,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

Sept.  14-15 — New  England 
Associated  Press  News  Execu¬ 
tives  Association,  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  Avon  Old  Farms,  Conn. 

Seirt.  18-19 — Interstate  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers  Association, 
Fall  convention.  Carvel  Hall 
Hotel,  Annapolis,  Md. 

Sept.  19—  Texas  Press  As¬ 
sociation,  meeting,  Ad-Meet, 
Hotel  Texas.  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Sept.  20-22 — ^New  York  State 
Publishers  Association,  annual 
meeting,  Whiteface  Inn,  Lake 
Placid,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  20-21 — Midwest  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives’ 
Association,  Fall  meeting.  Hotel 
President,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Sept.  20-23 — Pacific  Council, 
American  Association  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agencies,  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Victoria,  B.  C. 

Sept.  21-22 — Central  States 
Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion,  Fall  meeting,  Sheraton 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

Sept.  21-23 — Association  of 
National  Advertisers,  annual 
meeting.  Hotel  Drake,  Chicago. 

Sept  23-25  —  Pacific  Coast 
Newspaper  Mechanical  Confer¬ 
ence,  Statler  Hotel,  Los  Angeles. 

Sept.  24-26 — Ohio  Newspaper 
Assocation,  annual  convention, 
Deshler-Wallick  Hotel,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio. 

director  of  the  U.  S.  Information 
Agency  to  serve  with  Director 
Theodore  C.  Streibert  as  super¬ 
visor  of  policy  and  program  work. 
Mr.  Berding  was  with  Associated 
Press  for  13  years,  headed  its 
Rome  bureau  for  five  years. 


Scripps-Howard  Team 
Rounds  Up  Grid  Story 

Five  football  writers  and  sports 
editors  o’"  the  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers  put  their  heads  to¬ 
gether  this  week  for  a  pre-seasor 
roundup  of  U.  S.  college  football. 

The  result  is  a  five-part  .series, 
“Football — *53”.  comparing  the 
team.s  and  players  in  all  of  the 
major  conferences  and  among  the 
leading  independents,  and  sizing  up 
playing  stars  most  likely  to  win 
•Ml-American  honors.  The  series 
is  scheduled  for  publication  prior 
to  the  opening  of  the  grid  season. 

The  writers  and  the  areas  thes 
cover  are:  Lawrence  Robinson. 
New  York  World-Telegram  and 
Sun.  East-Ivy  League;  Chet  Nel¬ 
son,  Denver  Rocky  Mountain 
News.  Pacific  Coast-Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains;  John  Rogers.  Memphis  Press- 
Scimitar,  South-Southeast;  Bob  In¬ 
gram.  El  Paso  Herald-Post.  South¬ 
west-  and  Kaye  Kessler.  Colnmbm 
Citizen.  Midwest-Big  Ten. 

■ 

'Best  Dressed'  Poll 
Promotes  Fall  Section 

Sioux  City.  la. — The  SioiexCity 
Sunday  Journal  kicked  off  a  pro¬ 
motion  campaign  designed  to  stim¬ 
ulate  interest  in  a  forthcoming 
men’s  Fall  fashion  section  with  a 
front  page  story  inviting  the  par¬ 
ticipation  of  readers  in  selecting 
Sioux  City’s  10  best  dressed  men. 

No  prizes,  certificates  or  medah 
are  planned  in  connection  with  the 
campaign.  As  the  Sunday  Journal's 
story  stated,  the  winners  will  re¬ 
ceive  only  “the  honor  of  having 
been  chosen  as  outstanding  exam¬ 
ples  of  male  sartorial  splendor." 

Pictures  of  well  dressed  men 
(with  faces  routed  out)  will  b« 
published  and  readers  will  vote  on 
ballots  printed  in  the  paper. 

■ 

Contempt  Case  Delay 

Cleveland  —  Hearing  of  the 
rontempt  of  court  charge  against 
three  Cleveland  Press  staffers, 
scheduled  Sept.  3,  was  delayed  un¬ 
til  Sept.  9  at  the  request  of  counsel 
The  case  involved  the  taking  of 
pictures  in  a  courtroom  in  defiance 
of  a  judge’s  order.  (E&P,  Aug.  29, 
page  12.) 
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Paragon  • .  •  for  Openness  and  Clarity 


The  light  over-all  color  and  open 
design  of  Linotype  Paragon  gives 
newspapers  a  refreshing  change. 
This  eye-pleasing  text  face  takes 
the  strain  out  of  reading,  and 
gives  the  printed  page  a  soft  tex¬ 
ture  that  wins  the  enthusiastic 
approval  of  subscribers.  Paragon’s 
big  letter  forms  are  well-rounded 
and  full,  with  plenty  of  contrast 
for  good  legibility.  It  has  carefully 
weighted  contours  that  give  it 
distinctiveness  and  balance. 

Production  advantages  of  Para¬ 
gon.  This  type  can  take  the  heavy 
inking  that  is  often  used  when 


formats  contain  a  large  number 
of  halftones,  without  heavying- 
up  or  filling-in.  It  saves  ink  when 
a  moderate  number  of  engravings 
are  used,  and  when  subjected  to 
severe  stereotype  mat  shrinkage 
Paragon  does  not  lose  its  clarity 
and  its  attractive  design  charac¬ 
teristics.  You  will  find  that  it 
needs  less  leading,  because  of  its 
light  color  and  open  design. 

•All  popular  text  sizes.  Paragon 
has  been  cut  with  Italic  and  Small 
Caps  in  6,  7,  7*/i,  8,  9,  and  10  point 
sizes.  It  also  comes  with  Paragon 
Bold  in  the  same  sizes,  plus  a  5% 


pt.  Available  for  Teletypesetter 
use  on  standard  and  off-standard 
newspaper  column  widths.  If  you 
are  searching  for  a  very  clean¬ 
printing,  open  body  dress,  you’ll 
find  Paragon  is  just  your  type. 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company, 
29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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Set  In  Linotype  Hfemphle  and  Paragon 
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IN  %  RETAIL  SALES  INCREASE!’ 


*Sales  Management  September  Forecast 


ILLINOIS 


Evansville  continues  to  be  the  hottest  retail  market  in  Indiana, 
according  to  the  September  forecast  of  Sales  Management, 
trade  magazine. 

Every  major  city  in  Indiana  is  listed  as  an  expected  hot  spot  except 
Terre  Haute.  The  forecast  shows  Evansville  should  lead  them  all. 

September  sales  in  Evansville  are  expected  to  top  September,  1952 
by  17%  .  .  .  and  the  national  average  gain  by  13%.  Only  five  cities 
in  the  nation  are  expected  to  have  percentage  gains  greater  than 
Evansville’s  .  .  .  Jackson  and  Flint,  Michigan;  York,  Pennsvlvania; 
Riverside,  California  and  Portland,  Maine. 

Evansville  has  been  a  hot-spot  city  since  the  March  forecast  by 
Sales  Management  .  .  .  and  has  been  showing  consistent, 
month-after-month  improvement. 


Evansville 


OHIO 


KENTUCKY 


THE)  EVANSVILLE  PRESS 
fH|)EVANSVILLE  COURIER 
E  SUNDAY  COURIER  &  PRESS 
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